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Labor Month In Review 


The June Review 


The Council on Competitiveness, a non- 
partisan forum of business executives, 
university presidents, and labor leaders, 
has identified upgrading worker skills as 
the Nation’s primary challenge over the 
next decade. Work-related learning and 
employer-provided training are one set 
of tools for bridging the gap between 
today’s skill levels and the skills de- 
manded of an increasingly knowledge- 
driven global economy. The focus sec- 
tion on training uses two very special- 
ized data sets to explore who participates 
in training, how often firms are provid- 
ing training, and how intense their train- 
ing efforts are. 

Harley Frazis, Maury Gittleman, 
Michael Horrigan, and Mary Joyce intro- 
duce Monthly Labor Review readers to the 
results of SEPT95, a new and very sophis- 
ticated survey of more than 1,400 business 
establishments and a randomly-selected 
sample of employees of the establishment 
that responded to the survey. This linked 
employer-employee design allows them to 
capture consistent data on the intensity 
of training, the mix of formal and infor- 
mal instruction, and the types of skill 
learned. They found that more than 90 
percent of establishments had provided 
training in the past 12 months and close 
to 70 percent of employees in those es- 
tablishments reported receiving some 
formal training in the same period. 

Joseph E. Hight explores data from 
the 1991 National Household Education 
Survey to discover that a substantial and 
rising number of workers participate in 
part-time adult education. Participation 
among young adults is greater among 
workers that already have the higher lev- 
els of formal academic attainment. 

Thomas Boustead examines the pro- 
jected effect of rebasing calculations of 
the contributions of the components of 
gross domestic product to overall growth 
to a base year in the middle of the 
Bureau’s 1996-2006 projection period. 
He finds that using the 2001 base en- 
hances the significance of the services 
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component of the estimates, compared 
with its contribution to growth calculated 
in 1992 dollars. 

Tyler D. Hartwell, Paul D. Steele, and 
Nathaniel F. Rodman extend a Novem- 
ber 1996 article on workplace drug test- 
ing to similar tests for alcohol use. 
While alcohol testing is less prevalent 
than drug testing, it is becoming more 
common. Like drug testing, alcohol test- 
ing is more likely to be employed in 
larger establishments and is most com- 
mon in the transportation industry. 


Fewer workers on 
extended mass layoff 


In the fourth quarter of 1997, there were 
1,637 mass layoff actions, compared 
with 1,913 mass layoffs in the fourth 
quarter of the previous year. The lay- 
offs in October through December of 
1997 resulted in 297,247 workers being 
separated from their jobs for more than 
30 days. In the fourth quarter 1996 lay- 
offs, employers reported 412,486 work- 
ers on extended layoff. 

In the fourth quarter of 1997, 56 per- 
cent of the separations were attributed 
to “seasonal work.” Such layoffs were 
most numerous among workers in agri- 
cultural services, such as farm labor con- 
tacting, and food and kindred products 
manufacturing, especially canned and 
frozen fruits and vegetables. “Contract 
completion” was cited in 12 percent of 
separations, most frequently in heavy 
construction, help supply services, and 
motion picture and production. Layoffs 
due to internal company restructuring— 
business ownership change, bankruptcy, 
financial difficulty, or reorganization— 
accounted for 13 percent of all separa- 
tions and were most frequent among 
manufacturing industries. 

The Mass Layoff Statistics program 
is a Federal-State cooperative program 
which deploys a standardized, auto- 
mated approach to using each State’s un- 
employment insurance data base to iden- 
tify, describe, and track the effects of 


major job cutbacks. Establishments with 
at least 50 claims filed against them ina 
consecutive 5-week period are contacted 
by the State employment security agency 
to determine whether these separations 
are of at least 30 days duration. If so, 
the total number of separations, the rea- 


son for the action, and other data about 
the establishment and the affected em- 


ployees are obtained. 

For additional information, see news 
release USDL 98-137, Extended Mass 
Layoffs in the Fourth Quarter of 1997: 

http://stats.bls.gov/newsrels.htm 


College enrollment 
resumes uptrend 


Two-thirds of 1997’s high school gradu- 
ates enrolled in colleges or universities 
that fall. This proportion has risen by 5 
percentage points in the past 2 years, af- 
ter remaining steady at about 62 percent 
from 1992 to 1995. Young women are 
more likely to go on to college in the fall 
after graduating from high school than 
are young men—70.3 percent versus 
63.5 percent. Two-thirds of the college 
matriculants were attending 4-year insti- 
tutions; one-third were in 2-year colleges. 
Almost half (46 percent) of all college 
enrollees also worked or looked for work. 


For additional information, see news _ 


release USDL 98-171, College Enroll- 

ment and Work Activity of 1997 High 

School Graduates: 
http://stats.bls.gov/newsrels.htm 


Subscriber survey 


Are you one of the lucky subscribers ran- 
domly picked to give us your opinions 
of Monthly Labor Review? If you are, 
and have already returned the survey, we 
greatly appreciate your help. If you have 
not returned the survey, you still have 
time. We need to know what our readers 
want in Monthly Labor Review. After 
tabulating your responses, we will report 
the results here. Stay tuned! oO 


Employer-Provided Training 


Harley Frazis, 
Maury Gittleman, 
Michael Horrigan, 
and 

Mary Joyce 


~ Authors’ identification 
is On page 12. 


Results from the 1995 Survey 
of Employer-Provided Training 


A new survey finds that U.S. employers allocate 
considerable time and resources to training 
their employees; the incidence of formal training 


tends to be higher at establishments 


that are larger and that have lower turnover 
and more benefits, among other characteristics 


has been pushed to the forefront of public 

policy circles. Concerns center around the de- 
cline in real wages of less educated workers, the 
effect of work organization on the demand for 
skills in the workplace, and the question whether 
U.S. workers are appropriately trained to meet 
the challenge of changes in job requirements 
brought about by the introduction of new tech- 
nology.' In spite of the importance of this issue, 
substantial gaps exist in our knowledge of such 
fundamental questions as how much training 
takes place, who provides it, and who gets it.” 

The lack of high-quality data on the amount of 
training being provided and on the costs of such 
training has been due primarily to the difficulty 
in measuring these variables. Because no univer- 
sally accepted definition of training exists, esti- 
mates on the amount of training vary consider- 
ably from survey to survey. Some surveys collect 
information only on training that is highly struc- 
tured, such as time spent in formal company train- 
ing programs. This kind of approach ignores the 
more unstructured, informal ways in which em- 
ployees can learn job-related skills. 

The aim of this article is to fill in some of these 
gaps, making use of data recently collected in a 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: the 
1995 Survey of Employer-Provided Training 


I n recent years, the issue of worker training 


(SsEPT95). This survey has a number of unique fea- 
tures that make it a valuable source of data for 
studying training practices: information on both 
formal and informal training is collected; the in- 
tensity of training is measured in such a way as to 
minimize recall problems; data on training ex- 
penditures are collected, making use of records 
already kept; and both establishments and em- 
ployees at those establishments are surveyed, pro- 
viding a wide range of characteristics that can be 
used in an analysis of training intensity. 

The sections that follow use results from 
SEPT9S to address a number of different questions 
about employer-provided training: How much 
training is provided? How much of training is for- 
mal and how much is informal? How much do 
establishments spend on training? And what types 
of establishments offer training, and what types 
of employees are receiving it? 


SEPT95 


SEPT95 was conducted by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for the Employment Training Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Labor in order to 
provide nationally representative data on the cur- 
rent training practices of employers. A sample of 
1,433 establishments was drawn to represent the 
universe of all private establishments with 50 or 
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Employer-Provided Training 


more employees.’ (The sample was restricted to establish- 
ments with 50 or more employees in part because previous 
research showed that smaller establishments often have no for- 
mal training.*) In addition to collecting data from establish- 
ments, BLS field economists interviewed randomly selected 
employees in the establishments that responded to the survey.” 
A primary objective of SEPT95 was to go beyond the collec- 
tion of data on the incidence of training and obtain estimates 
on the intensity of training—namely, hours and costs. Infor- 
mation on the hours and costs of formal training provided by 
employers was obtained from the respondents to the establish- 
ment survey,° whereas data on the hours and wage and salary 
costs of both formal and informal training received by work- 
ers were collected from randomly sampled employees. 

Formal training is defined in the survey as training that is 
planned in advance and that has a structured format and a 
defined curriculum. Informal training is unstructured, un- 
planned, and easily adapted to situations and individuals. 

The establishment survey consists of two survey instru- 
ments: a questionnaire and a training log. The employer 
questionnaire was designed to collect information on a vari- 
ety of establishment characteristics and on selected costs of 
formal training. The cost items include the dollar amount spent 
during 1994 on the wages and salaries of in-house trainers, 
fees paid to outside training companies, tuition reimburse- 
ment, and contributions to training funds sponsored by unions, 
trade associations, and other outside agencies (hereafter, out- 
side training funds). These items were included in the survey 
because field tests indicated that records were more likely to 
be available on them than on other costs of training, such as 
for materials or overhead. Information on the total dollar 
amount spent on training during the year (that is, a training 
budget) was not asked in sEPpT95.’ Usable employer question- 
naires were obtained from 1,062 of the respondents, for a re- 
sponse rate of about 74 percent. 

The employer log was designed to collect information on 
the amount of formal training that employers provided or 
financed for their employees. Employers were‘asked to report 
on all the formal training events provided or financed by the 
establishment over a 2-week period.* For each event, informa- 
tion was obtained on the number of employees in attendance, 
the hours of training, the type of training, and who conducted 
the training. Given that recordkeeping on training is not cen- 
tralized in some establishments, a relatively short reference 
period was deemed necessary to provide high-quality data 
on the hours of formal training. Usable logs were collected 
from 949 respondents, equivalent to a response rate of 66 
percent. 

A similar design was used to collect information from ran- 
domly selected employees. An employee questionnaire ob- 
tained data on such demographic characteristics as age, sex, 
race, ethnicity, occupation, education, earnings, and tenure 
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and also included general questions on past training received. 
From the 2,124 potential employees (2 employees from each 
of the 1,062 establishments that responded to the employer 
survey), 1,074 questionnaires were collected, for a response 
rate of 50.6 percent. 

The employee log was used to capture the number of hours 
of both formal and informal training. Employees were asked 
to keep a log for 10 calendar days.” Employees reported any 
activity in which they were taught a skill or were provided 
with new information to help them do their job better. For each 
learning activity, respondents were asked who or what helped 
them learn the skill or information, how they learned the skill 
or information, what type of skill or information was learned, 
and how much time was spent learning the skill or informa- 
tion. On the basis of answers to the first two of these ques- 
tions, the Bureau used an algorithm to classify each activity as 
formal training, informal training, or self-learning.'° The re- 
sponse rate for the employee log was nearly 48 percent. 

As mentioned, data for sEPT95 were collected through per- 
sonal interviews, and the survey made use of already existing 
records as much as possible or, when there were no such 
records, information from respondents’ logs kept expressly 
for the purposes of the survey. We believe that this approach 
results in a significant improvement in the quality of data on 
hours of training—particularly, hours of informal training— 
because employees were not assumed to have a definition of 
informal training in mind, nor were they asked to recall infor- 
mation from far back in time. Recall and definition problems 
have caused estimates of informal training to vary greatly by 
survey.'' On the other hand, given the costliness of the ap- 
proach used in sepT95, sample sizes could not be as large as 
for a survey that measures only the incidence of such training. 
In addition, the period for which employer and employee re- 
spondents can be expected to keep a reliable log is fairly short. 
Thus, one should keep in mind that the estimates presented in 
this article—especially as regards the employee logs—will 
not be as precise as those of the typical large-scale Govern- 
ment establishment survey.’ 


Amount of training provided 


Table 1 shows the findings from sepT95 on the incidence and 
intensity of employer-provided training in establishments with 
50 or more employees. Nearly 93 percent of such establish- 
ments reported that they provided or financed formal training 
for their employees in the last 12 months. On the employee 
side, close to 70 percent of employees who worked in these 
establishments reported receiving some formal training in the 
last 12 months. Further, the receipt of informal training is, not 
surprisingly, even more common, with 96 percent of employ- 
ees reporting that they received such training while working 
for their current employer. 


, 


igh. 


pene 
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Incidence and intensity of training, establishments 
with 50 or more employees 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Type of training establishments employees 
providing receiving 
Formal training in the 
last 12 months ............. 92.5 69.8 
Informal training with 
current employer .......... 95.8 
Hours per employee, | May—October 1995 
employer survey employee survey 
Oe etaseecres con cvetoneepiee oe 44.5 
Formal training .... 10.7 13.4 
Informal training ... 31.1 


As regards the intensity of training—that is, the hours em- 
ployees spend in training—employers reported that they pro- 
vided an average of about 11 hours of formal training per em- 
ployee during May—October 1995. Employees said that they 
spent an estimated 13 hours in formal training over the 6- 
month period."? 

Although the hours spent in formal training are significant, 
the results from the employee survey show that informal train- 
ing is a very important way in which employees acquire job- 
related skills. On average, 31 hours per employee were spent 
in informal training, implying that 70 percent of the training 
over the May—October 1995 period was delivered through in- 
formal instruction. 


Spending on training 


Another way of gauging the size of employers’ investment in 
training is to measure the amount of money employers spend 
on training-related activities. The measurement of training ex- 
penditures by establishments is very difficult. In general, esti- 
mates on the costs of training are hard to find, and the few that 
exist vary greatly. 

Given the unique design of sepT95, the Bureau was able to 
collect information on both the direct and indirect costs of 
training. From the establishment survey, data were obtained 
on some of the direct costs associated with providing formal 
training. These costs include the dollar amount spent in 1994 
on the wages and salaries of in-house training personnel, fees 
paid to outside training companies, tuition reimbursement, and 
contributions to outside training funds. Note that sepT95S did 
not collect information on all direct costs of training: some 
of the direct costs not included in the survey are payments for 
equipment, supplies, space, and travel for training. 

From the employee survey, information was collected on 
the wages of employees, as well as the hours they spent in 
both formal and informal training. The information was used 
to construct estimates of the wage and salary costs paid to 
employees during their training. The wages and salaries that 


employees receive while in training represent an important 
indirect cost to employers of providing training, because the 
time that employees spend in training is time that they could 
have spent working at their jobs. The value of that time is 
estimated by multiplying an employee’s hourly wage by the 
hours he or she spent in training. 

In obtaining the foregoing kinds of information, sEpT95 adds 
data on the wage and salary opportunity costs of both formal 
and informal training to the basic information that exists on 
training expenditures. While sepT95 does not provide the de- 
finitive answer to the question of how much is spent on train- 
ing, the cost estimates from the survey represent a significant 
improvement in many respects over existing figures. 

The first four rows of table 2 provide estimates from the 
employer survey on some selected direct costs of training. For 
this category, the first column shows expenditures per em- 
ployee, the second column reports the total dollar amount spent 
during 1994, and the third column gives the range of expendi- 
ture levels calculated by taking one standard error and adding 
it to, or subtracting it from, the estimate. 

Establishments with 50 or more employees spent an aver- 
age of $139 per employee during 1994 on the wages and sala- 
ries of (both full-time and part-time) in-house trainers. An av- 
erage of $98 per employee was spent on payments to outside 
trainers or training companies, and $51 per employee went 
for tuition reimbursement. A smaller amount, $12 per em- 
ployee, was spent on payments to outside training funds. 

Establishments with 50 or more employees spent $7.7 
billion on wages and salaries of in-house trainers, compared 
with $5.5 billion on payments to outside trainers, during 1994. 
Expenditures on tuition reimbursement programs totaled $2.8 
billion, while $0.6 billion went to training funds sponsored by 
unions and trade associations. 

Although expenditures on these selected direct costs of 


| Table 2. | Expenditures on training, establishments with 50 
or more employees 
| Error range of 
Per Level (billions | expenditures 
Category employee | ofdollars) | (billions of 
dollars) 
1994 selected costs of 
formal training: 
Wages and salaries of 
in-house trainers ........ $139 $7.7 $7.0-$8.5 
Payments to outside 
RTGUVONS sasercxnacacnen-cccaere 98 5.5 4.8-6.1 
Tuition reimbursements . 51 2.8 2.6-3.0 
Contributions to outside 
training funds ............. 12 6 5-8 
May—October 1995 
wages and salaries 
paid to trainees ............... 647 37.1 32.8-41.4 
For formal training ......... 224 12.8 11.0-14.7 
For informal training ....... 423 24.2 19.9-28.5 
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Incidence and intensity of training, by establishment size and industry 


Hours per employee in May-October 1995 
Percent of establish- | Percent of employees | Employer Employee survey 
Siz and na ments that provided | who received formal survey 
ond BCuszy formal training in the training in the last Percent of total 
last 12 months 12 months lene nil ih oi houredsanlie 
‘aining ‘aining ‘aining formal training 
All establishments ...........:.eseesseeeeeneees 92.5 69.8 10.7 13.4 31.1 30.1 
Establishment size 
50-99 Employee .......-.-eeseesesseeceeeeeeees 90.8 61.6 Tf 8.2 31.9 20.4 
100-499 employees ...........seeseeseeeeeeeee 94.4 73.0 12.1 13.5 34.5 28.1 
500 or more employees ..........:.sseeseeeee 98.1 71.0 12.0 16.6 26.0 39.0 
Industry 

Millar waza cactcaeetsresasaeenvadacstantsotesaceusetaresse 96.7 94.7 14.4 17.2 18.9 47.7 
CONSHUICTION areca ncpecctsseccoacezceosnssznsaencsetes 94.7 71.2 5.0 11.4 36.1 24.1 
Manufacturing: 

Durable QOOdS ...........sssscessesesseeeseseees 88.1 78.3 11.7 20.8 30.3 40.8 

Nondurable Qoods ..........:sseseeseeseees 95.2 85.4 11.9 21.7 18.5 54.0 
Transportation, communications, and 

Public Utilities poss cev ek edoecectterescsscbeass 96.5 81.4 18.3 17.6 19.7 47.1 
Wholesale trade . 2 98.4 68.1 8.4 8.3 25.4 24.7 
Retail trade 2....50c.......8. a eeesseceseeeees 88.7 48.8 3.7 4.2 32.6 TS 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ...... P 
SOLVICOS se scccscsucsasssseseesecsnescsevenseterereaare 


training are substantial, employers spent an even larger amount 
on indirect wage and salary costs of training. Some $647 was 
spent per employee between May and October 1995 on the 
wages and salaries paid to workers during their training. About 
65 percent of this amount, or $423, was spent on informal 
training. In total dollars, $37 billion was spent on indirect wage 
and salary costs over the May—October period: $13 billion 
for time spent in formal training and $24 billion for time spent 
receiving informal training. 


Establishments providing training 


What determines whether an establishment provides training 
and how much training it provides? One simple answer is that 
establishments provide training to their workers if the benefits 
of the training exceed the costs. This leads to the more diffi- 
cult question of what affects the benefits and costs of training. 
The answer to this question is complex and likely to differ 
across establishments and types of training. Without spelling 
out all the various factors and motivations behind a firm’s de- 
cision to offer training, this section studies the extent to which 
the incidence and intensity of training are related to a variety 
of establishment characteristics, such as size, industry, labor 
turnover, the nature of part-time and contract employment, the 
presence of unions, the adoption of various alternative work- 
place practices, and the provision of benefits. 


Size and industry. The size of an establishment may influ- 
ence its decision to provide training, particularly formal train- 
ing. For example, larger establishments might be more likely 
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to provide formal training, due to economies of scale. In other 
words, the total cost of training may not increase much as the 
number of trainees increases, because the cost of hiring a 
trainer and developing a curriculum are relatively fixed. An 
establishment’s industry affiliation also may affect its training 
decisions, given that product market conditions, profitability, 
technology, and a variety of other factors that affect the ben- 
efits and costs of training differ across industries. For example, 
if demand in an industry fluctuates widely because of cyclical 
or seasonal factors, managers of an establishment in that in- 
dustry may be reluctant to make large investments in training, 
knowing that workers might have to be laid off before a return 
on the investment is realized. 

Table 3 suggests that small establishments are somewhat 
less likely to provide formal training than are larger ones, with 
91 percent of establishments with 50-99 employees having 
provided formal training in the last 12 months, compared with 
94 percent of establishments with 100-499 employees and 98 
percent of establishments with 500 or more employees. Simi- 
larly, findings from the employee survey show that employees 
working in small establishments were less likely to receive 
formal training than were those working in larger establish- 
ments. Some 62 percent of employees in establishments with 
fewer than 100 employees had received formal training in the 
last 12 months, as opposed to 73 percent for establishments 
with 100—499 employees and 71.0 percent for establishments 
with 500 or more employees.’ 

The percentage of establishments reporting that they had 
provided formal training in the last 12 months was generally 
high for all industries, ranging from 88 percent in durable- 


goods manufacturing to 98 percent in wholesale trade. The 
percentage of employees who reported that they had received 
formal training shows more variation across industries. Em- 
ployees in mining industries were the most likely to have re- 
ceived training in the last 12 months, at 95 percent, compared 
with 68 percent of employees in wholesale trade and 49 per- 
cent in retail trade. 

The amount of formal training provided also varies by 
establishment size. Table 3 shows that establishments with 
fewer than 100 employees provided fewer hours of formal 
training per employee than did larger establishments. Estab- 
lishments in the smallest size class (50-99 employees) pro- 
vided approximately 6 hours of formal training per employee, 
compared with 12 hours per employee for medium-sized 
(100-499 employees) and large (500 or more employees) es- 
tablishments. Similar findings emerge from the employee sur- 
vey: _ the hours of formal training that employees received 
in May—October 1995 range from 8 hours for small establish- 
ments to almost 17 hours for large ones; however, the hours 
of informal training do not show any clear pattern by estab- 
lishment size. 

As the last column in the table shows, larger establishments 
tend to rely more heavily on formal training as a means of 
training their employees. Employees in establishments with 
500 or more employees spent 39 percent of their total training 
time in formal training, compared with only 20 percent for 
employees in establishments with fewer than 100 employees. 
These findings support the argument for economies of scale 
in formal training. 

The amount of formal training varies considerably across 
industries. In general, establishments in the transportation, 
communications, and public utilities; finance, insurance, and 
real estate; and mining industries provided more hours of for- 
mal training than the average, and establishments in retail 
trade, wholesale trade, and construction provided fewer hours 
than the average. 


Turnover. One establishment characteristic that has received 
considerable attention among economists is the relationship 
between training and the level of employee turnover. Turn- 
over and training are expected to be inversely related: the 


Table 4. 


Incidence and intensity of training, by employee turnover 


higher the level of turnover, the lower is the amount of train- 
ing. This expectation is based on the reasoning that the longer 
an employee stays with an employer, the higher will be the 
return to training. As noted earlier, if labor turnover is high, 
employers will be reluctant to invest in training, knowing that 
workers might have to be laid off or quit before a return to the 
investment in training can be earned. From the employee’s 
view, if the training involves skills specific to the establish- 
ment, it is likely to contribute to an increase in productivity at 
that establishment.'° Greater productivity at the establishment, 
in turn, will tend to raise a worker’s wage above what he or 
she would earn elsewhere, thus providing an incentive to stay. 
In other words, training can serve to lower turnover. 

The findings from sepT95 generally support the inverse re- 
lationship between training and turnover.’ Table 4 suggests 
that employees working in establishments with high turnover 
are less likely to receive formal training than their counter- 
parts in establishments with medium or low turnover. The 
same relationship is found when one examines the percentage 
of establishments that had provided formal training in the last 
12 months obtained from the employer survey. 

Table 4 also indicates that high-turnover establishments 
provided less formal training than did other establishments. 
Hours of formal training from both the employer and em- 
ployee surveys support this finding. Hours of informal train- 
ing, however, are not inversely related to turnover. Perhaps 
most striking is the relationship between turnover and an 
establishment’s reliance on formal training. Employees work- 
ing in low-turnover establishments spent about 59 percent of 
their total training time in formal training, compared with 18 
percent for employees in high-turnover establishments. These 
findings support the theory that employers may be reluctant 
to invest in costly training (presumably, formal training is 
more costly than informal training) when employee turnover 
is high, as well as the theory that employers who invest in 
costly training are less likely to lay off workers or have work- 
ers quit. 


Unionization. There are a number of reasons that the pres- 
ence of unions may lead to higher levels of training. Collec- 
tive bargaining agreements often require that employers pro- 
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Percent of establish- 
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ments that provided | whoreceived formal survey Employee survey 
Tumover formal training in the | _ training in the last 
last 12 months 12 months Formal Formal | informal | Percent of total 
| training | training | training pan spent in 
formal training 


10.8 
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vide training. In addition, union jobs generally pay more than 
nonunion jobs, and these higher wages may reduce turnover, 
which, as just noted, could lead to increased training. 

Alternatively, establishments with labor unions may pro- 
vide Jess training than their nonunionized counterparts, for a 
number of reasons. The higher wages of unionized workers 
might encourage establishments to recruit already skilled 
workers, so they would not have to incur the added expense 
of training their employees. Further, unions—especially in the 
construction trades—sometimes conduct their own training, 
which again reduces an establishment’s need to train employ- 
ees itself. 

Table 5 shows very little difference in the likelihood of 
providing formal training between union and nonunion estab- 
lishments.'’ Some differences emerge from an examination of 
the number of hours of formal training per employee obtained 
from the employer survey. Establishments without unions pro- 
vided an average of 11 hours of formal training per employee, 
slightly more than the approximately 10 hours for unionized 
establishments. 

One possible explanation for the lower hours of formal 
training among union establishments is that workers in union- 
ized shops may be more experienced, on average, and thus 
require less training. A question concerning an employee’s 
tenure with the current employer asked in the employee sur- 
vey allows us to investigate this hypothesis. 

As shown in the following tabulation of the distribution of 
employee tenure in union and nonunion establishments, union 
establishments do appear to have a larger percentage of work- 
ers with more tenure: 


Tenure with current employer Nonunion Union 
Regs thanulsyvearc. ce ccc. ccccee 8.6 2.8 
PODS Years pease. sees es 41.7 25.6 
S110 LO! years \as-.-csscssscsscsecess 26.4 28.7 
10 or more years ................ 23.3 43.0 


Forty-three percent of workers in union establishments 
had a tenure of 10 years or more with their current employer, 


compared with only 23 percent of workers in nonunion 
establishments. 

Results from the employee survey show only a small dif- 
ference in the hours of formal training between union and non- 
union employees. However, employees in union establish- 
ments received fewer hours of informal training. Again, this 
finding is consistent with union establishments having a gen- 
erally more tenured work force, and, as is shown later, older, 
more tenured workers receive less informal training. 

Table 5 also shows that union establishments tend to rely 
more heavily on formal training than do nonunion establish- 
ments: 36 percent of total training received by employees 
in union establishments was formal training, compared with 
28 percent for nonunion establishments. Again, this may be 
due to the differences in the distribution of workers’ tenure in 
the two types of establishments, or it may result from union 
efforts to promote formal training through collective bargain- 
ing agreements. 


Human resource practices. Whether and how much train- 
ing an establishment provides is likely to be influenced by 
training’s place in a broader range of human resource prac- 
tices. For instance, training is more likely to be provided if 
employers expect their workers to stay for an extended pe- 
riod; generous benefits may help ensure that workers do not 
quit before the employer is able to recoup its training costs. 
SEPT95 asked about the provision of the following bene- 
fits: paid vacation, paid sick leave, health care benefits, em- 
ployee assistance program, employee wellness program, pen- 
sion plan, profit sharing, flexible work schedules, flexible 
work site or telecommuting, employer-financed child care, 
and paid parental or family leave. 

In recent years, there has been much talk about changes 
in workplace practices that are designed to move businesses 
away from a rigid and hierarchical management style. Train- 
ing has been mentioned as an integral part of successfully 
implementing these practices so that workers have the neces- 
sary interactive and job skills to carry out the practices.'* 
sEPT95 asked whether establishments had any of the fol- 


ifele}(-eaa Incidence and intensity of training, by union presence 
Hours per employee in May-October 1995 
Percent of establish- | Percent of employees | -™Ployer Employee survey 
Union presence ments that provided who received formal ached. | 
formal training in the training in the last 
last 12 months 12 months Formal infomnel,.| -, Loon ara 
training training. | POs spendie 
' formal training 
No employees represented 
DY COIN: «ncncecnendoteavacn Deahbenascvecsehs 92.9 71.6 11.0 14.0 35.4 28.4 
Some employees represented 
DY UNIORK ot .tececacdoran eee. ccere 90.6 65.7 9.7 12.1 21.2 36.2 
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Table 6. 


Incidence and intensity of training, by selected human-resource practices 


Hours per employee in May-October 1995 


Number of benefits, number Percent of establish- Percent of employees | Employer Employee survey 
of workplace practices, ments that provided who received formal survey 
and presence of contract formal training in the training in the last 
employees last 12 months 12 months Formal Formal Informal Proportion of 
training training training total hours spent 
in formal traning 
Number of selected establishment 
benefits: 
SRTTEIWIOL eon ea crc scutes rcesacacseveccsees 89.5 62.9 Gi 10.2 28.7 26.2 
SOVEN OF MOLE .......ecsscesceeceseeseeseees 99.6 76.9 14.8 16.7 33.5 33.3 
Number of selected establishment 
workplace practices: 
Three OF fOWEF ........-..ceesecceseeecesoes 89.1 66.9 7.6 12.0 31.4 27.6 
POUEOU IONE (or ocsesccescecccsecccarcosccuesss 98.6 72.4 13.8 14.7 30.8 $2.3 
Presence of contract employees: 
No contract employees .................. 90.2 63.6 8.1 8.7 33.2 20.7 
Some contract employees ............. 98.5 77.0 13.6 18.7 28.7 39.5 


lowing workplace practices: pay increases that are directly 
linked to mastering new skills; employee involvement in the 
establishment’s technology and equipment decisions; job re- 
design or reengineering; job rotation; just-in-time inventories; 
coworker review of employee perform2nce; quality circles; 
total quality management; and self-directed work teams. 

Another human-resource practice that may be related to 
employers’ training decisions is the use of contract workers, 
although the direction of the relationship is not always clear 
and most likely depends on the motivation for contracting. 
Establishments using contract workers to save money may 
not have the resources to provide training, while those relying 
on outside employees to protect a “core” group of workers 
from fluctuations in workload may actually provide substan- 
tial amounts of training to the core group. 

Table 6 indicates that establishments with high numbers of 
benefits and workplace practices, as well as establishments 
that make use of contract employees, were more likely to pro- 
vide formal training; also, employees working in such estab- 
lishments were more likely to have received formal training. 
These findings are supportive of the notion that some busi- 
nesses are pursuing a “high-performance” strategy wherein 
“core” workers are provided formal training, generous ben- 
efits, and more autonomy and flexibility to make decisions. 

Findings from the employer survey suggest that establish- 
ments with more benefits and more workplace practices also 
provided more formal training. Results from the employee 
survey do not show as strong a relationship between the in- 
tensity of training and these human-resource practices. Hours 
of formal training are higher for employees working in estab- 
lishments providing more benefits and more workplace prac- 
tices, but the differences are not statistically significant. Hours 
of informal training found in the employee survey do not con- 


sistently increase as the number of benefits or workplace prac- 
tices rises. 

Results from the employee survey do show that establish- 
ments with a small number of benefits and workplace prac- 
tices are less likely to rely on formal training. For instance, 
employees working at establishments with fewer than four 
benefits spent only 10 percent of their training time in formal- 
training activities, while employees in establishments with 
eight or more benefits spent nearly 30 percent of training time 
in such activities. 


Recipients of training 


The previous section showed how training varied across dif- 
ferent types of establishments. In this section, the focus is on 
the characteristics of workers, rather than establishments. Are 
some types of workers more likely than others to receive train- 
ing? If so, what type of worker receives the most training? 

SEPT9S asked employees various questions about themselves 
and their jobs at the establishment. The demographic charac- 
teristics included age, sex, race, ethnicity, and education level. 
The employment characteristics obtained were employee ten- 
ure, whether the employee was working part or full time, occu- 
pation, and earnings. 

Table 7 shows the incidence and intensity of training for 
workers in various age, sex, race or ethnicity, and education 
groups. Only the incidence of formal training is shown, be- 
cause, as mentioned earlier, the receipt of informal training 
was found to be very common (90 percent or higher) for all 
workers. Hours of both formal and informal training are 
presented. 

In general, the youngest and the oldest workers were less 
likely to have received formal training during the last 12 
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months than were workers aged 25 to 
44. The table also shows that the total 


cil Incidence and intensity of training, by demographic characteristics 


hours of training were low for the Mel pe Hours per employee in May-October 1995 
youngest workers, increased with age, employees__ ———. 
en dropped off for workers 55 D hi who received 

gece y 3 pre formal training rntommat | Percent oftotal 
years of age and older. This general in the last —— a ‘vonkotees 
pattern is evidenced for hours of both 12 months 2 artes. 
formal and informal training, although 
only the hours of formal training are All Employees ...sscscsesseeeeseen 69.8 13.4 31.1 30.1 
significantly lower for the youngest Aga 
and oldest groups. As a result, only 11 

o) aes 24 years and yOUNGET ..........20++. 63.4 2.7 21.4 11.1 
percent of the youngest workers’ train- | 95 to 34 years .essesssuersenresennee 78.5 14.0 32.5 30.0 
ing is formal, compared with 30 per- 35 to 44 YAS ....eeceesseseeeseeesenee 74.7 15.4 30.3 33.8 

45 to 54 YOars ...ssccccsssessesesseerens 64.7 17.2 39.0 30.6 
cent for older workers. 56 years and older................ 50.7 57 17.1 25.1 
The relatively low hours of formal 
training among the very young pro- : oe m, ptt 
. : MN icsssteiesossewexecactnantearetoeece conan 6.5 12. R 
ae some Be for the es thats Waren oo ee ee 73.1 14.6 26.9 35.2 
employers or employees (or both) ma’ 
ploy . ap yees.¢ ; ) may Race and origin 
be delaying their investment in costly 
training until the employer-employee Madd Basu suavaceccassuccasstsurevaarnarserine ve we a — 
match is found to be a good one. The | Hispanic origin .....1....:cssssssseeeee 73.7 11.0 21.7 33.6 
low hours of training for workers 24 Eaditatisesi aiainment 
years of age or younger may also be 
: High school graduate 
influenced by the fact that very yOUNg | or leSs.sesscsesssvssnsneseneeneoe 60.1 10.9 24.8 30.6 
workers tend to change jobs frequently Some College ...........ccecscscecsssene 67.8 14.3 37.0 27.8 
: A Bachelor's degree or 

and may not have settled into their ChO- | higher ..sesscucsacsnsassnsseentn 89.7 16.1 


sen careers. 

Table 7 shows that 73 percent of 
women reported receiving formal 
training in the last 12 months, compared with 67 percent of 
men. Men received an average of 48 hours of training during 
the period from May to October 1995, as opposed to 42 hours 
for women. Neither the difference in incidence nor that in 
hours of training was statistically significant at conventional 
levels. 

Responses to the questions in the survey regarding ethnicity 
and race were used to group employees into three categories: 
white, black, and Hispanic. The three groups are not mutually 
exclusive, as Hispanics can be either black or white. Table 7 
shows small and statistically insignificant differences in the 
incidence of either formal or informal training by race and 
ethnicity. In general, white workers tended to receive more 
hours of training over the 6-month period than did workers in 
the other two categories.’ Interestingly, while black workers 
received about the same number of hours of formal training 
as white workers, they received significantly fewer hours of 
informal training. 

Table 7 also indicates that workers with a bachelor’s de- 
gree or higher were more likely to have received formal train- 
ing during the last 12 months than were their less educated 
counterparts. About 90 percent of those with a bachelor’s de- 
gree or higher received training during that period, compared 
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with 60 percent of those with a high school diploma or less 
schooling. The number of hours of training also is smaller for 
the least educated group, although the differences in hours 
of training per employee across the different educational at- 
tainment groups are not significant. The pattern of training by 
education level is consistent with past research, which has re- 
peatedly shown that more educated workers receive more 
training.” 

Table 8 shows the incidence and intensity of training 
by employment characteristics. One such characteristic is 
whether the employee works part time or full time on his or 
her job. It is expected that employers will invest more heavily 
in training their full-time employees than their part-time coun- 
terparts. The results in the table are consistent with this ex- 
pectation, with full-time workers (35 or more hours per week) 
more likely to have received formal training in the preceding 
12 months than part-time employees were (71.6 percent, com- 
pared with 56.1 percent). Similarly, full-time workers received 
an average of 48.8 hours of training, compared with 12.5 hours 
for part-time workers. Most of the difference is the result of 
patterns in informal training, although differences are evident 
for formal training as well. 

Workers were put into quartiles by calculating what their 


OURS 0 0 IONS mo rng 


earnings would be if they worked 35 
hours in a week and then finding their 
position in the weekly earnings distri- 
bution of U.S. workers who work 35 
or more hours a week. As the table 
shows, a smaller proportion of those 
in the bottom quartile receive formal 
training than do higher earners. For in- 
stance, 62 percent of those in the bot- 
tom quartile received formal training 
in the preceding 12 months, compared 
with 84 percent for the top quartile. 
Hours of training also are lower for 
those in the bottom quartile: _ these in- 
dividuals received an average of 4 
hours of formal training, as opposed 
to 23 hours for those in the top quartile. 
Furthermore, lower earning employees 
received a smaller share of training via 
formal delivery methods than did 
workers with higher earnings. 

An employee’s occupation is an- 
other job characteristic that is likely to 
influence the amount and kinds of 
training that he or she receives. Serv- 
ice workers stand out in table 8 as be- 
ing less likely than those in other oc- 
cupations to receive formal training. 
The table also shows that professional 
and technical workers tend to receive 
more training than the average worker, 
having the highest number of hours of 
training per employee for both formal 
and informal training, followed by 
production and construction workers. 
In terms of formal training alone, there 
is aconsiderable gap between the num- 
ber of hours of training received by 
professional and technical workers 
(22) and that received by most other 
occupations, particularly managers (4) 
and service workers (6). 
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The survey also asked employees 
about three different types of job 
tenure: the amount of time the worker had been with his or 
her current employer; the amount of time the worker had been 
in his or her current occupation (that is, had done a particular 
kind of work); and the amount of time a worker had been in 
his or her current position at the establishment. Table 8 shows 
the receipt of formal training in the preceding 12 months and 
the hours of formal and informal training for these three kinds 
of tenure. The results suggest that, after staying with the same 


Hours per employee in May—October 1995 
Percent of 
Employment employees Percent of total 
characteristic who received Formal Informal training hours 
formal training training training spent in formal 
in the last training 
12 months 
SPE ei ie ee 8 OS EE ee eet 
All employees ..........:0c+ 69.8 13.4 31.1 30.1 
Usual weekly hours worked 
Fewer than 35 hours... 56.1 48 es 38.2 
35 or More NOUS ........seeeeeee 71.6 14.6 34.2 29.9 
Earnings 
FAPSt QUAPHE: ooo sso.cacsccsesussocses 61.8 41 30.6 11.8 
Second quartile 74.5 11.6 30.5 27.6 
Third quartile ....... 62.0 15.9 39.6 28.6 
Fourth quartile ...........cssssesees 84.0 22.8 21.1 52.0 
Occupation 
Managerial and 
AdMinistrative .......ceceeeee 80.2 4.3 22.4 16.2 
Professional, paraprofessional, 
and technical ................ese 84.8 22.3 38.7 36.6 
Sales, clerical, and 
administrative support .......... 72.5 10.2 23.2 30.4 
SERVICE! iretescwnssccevexpwtercvencescenss 49.8 5.6 22.1 20.2 
Production, construction, 
operating, maintenance, 
and material handling ........... 66.3 15.2 38.5 28.3 
Tenure with current employer 
UDO WERNS trees ccorcccccsasssvessee 67.5 8.9 56.5 13.6 
More than 2 years and up 
ROIS VOOES stcvasssecnsdonsarsnseesceen- 56.8 45 19.5 18.8 
More than 5 years and up 
TOMO YOON c-vensencarsnceaseassveasees 79.7 19.5 27.0 41.9 
More than 10 years ............... 75.3 21.1 20.5 50.7 
Tenure in current occupation 
Up 't0:2 Years incc.cecsressssccossoes 73.4 12.5 64.7 16.2 
More than 2 years and up 
TO'S YOONS -ocncsencescscsscsspauecesscas 68.4 7.5 22.4 25.0 
More than 5 years and up 
ROA OIVGSRNS's eistecrcctecre sencsavenct 68.9 9.6 20.0 32.4 
More than 10 years................ 69.2 19.4 24.4 44.3 
Tenure in current job 
UD HO 2:VOArS inser iccccssssssessens 73.4 13.2 48.9 21.2 
More than 2 years and up 
HO SIVORNS steers stccansuasttopensasse ot 59.7 4.6 20.3 18.3 
More than 5 years and up 
AOI OV CALS ieee eats canteseagusscceer 78.1 22.6 14.4 61.1 
More than 10 years ..............4. 66.5 23.6 13.7 63.3 


employer for 5 years, the likelihood of having received for- 
mal training in the last 12 months rises. A similar pattern ex- 
ists for tenure in the current job, but tenure in a given occupa- 
tion does not appear to have a strong association with the 
receipt of formal training. 

With regard to hours of training, employees with low ten- 
ure (as measured by all three types of tenure) tended to re- 
ceive more hours of informal training than did more experi- 
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enced workers. For example, workers with fewer than 2 years 
of tenure with the current employer spent about 57 hours in 
informal training, compared with nearly 20 hours for workers 
with 2 to 5 years of tenure. As regards formal training, the 
increase in hours tended to be higher for more tenured 
workers: formal-training hours increased from nearly 5 to 
about 20 as the worker moved from 2 to 5 years of tenure with 
the current employer to 5 to 10 years. The simplest economic 
models would predict training to decline with tenure on a 
given job, as the earlier an employee receives training, the 
longer returns to the investment in training would be received. 
However, it may be that employers wait until a worker has 
been on the job a while and has proven satisfactory before 
heavily investing in costly formal training for that worker.”! 
For all three types of tenure, formal training appears to make 
up a growing share of total training as tenure increases, as 
shown in table 8. One explanation for this is that, as tenure 
increases, workers become more likely to be the providers, 
rather than the recipients, of informal training. 


THIS ARTICLE HAS DISCUSSED employer-provided training using 
data from sEPT95, a new BLS survey. We believe that sEpT9S 
represents an advance in establishment-based training sur- 
veys, as it goes beyond the incidence of training to obtain 
estimates of the intensity of training provided by establish- 
ments. In addition to obtaining estimates of formal training, 
the survey collected information on the extent of informal 
training by interviewing randomly selected employees. 

The findings from sEPpT95 indicate that U.S. employers ex- 
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pend a considerable amount of time and resources on both 
formal and informal training. For example, establishments 
with 50 or more employees—the sampling frame for the sur- 
vey—paid $7.7 billion to in-house training staff and $5.5 bil- 
lion to outside trainers during 1994, $139 and $98 per em- 
ployee, respectively. Training expenditures tend to increase 
with establishment size for all types of expenditures covered 
in the survey. The wage and salary cost of employees’ time 
while in training represented an even greater expense, with 
$224 spent per employee for employees’ time in formal train- 
ing and $423 spent for informal training, from May to Octo- 
ber 1995—1ates of $448 and $864 per employee, extrapo- 
lated to 1 year.”” Employees received between 10 and 13 hours 
of formal training and 31 hours of informal training during 
the period from May to October 1995. Assuming an average 
workweek of 40 hours, these findings suggest that workers 
spend roughly 4 percent of their working hours in one or the 
other kind of training. 

Findings from the employer data indicate that the incidence 
of formal training tends to be higher at establishments that are 
larger, have lower turnover, have higher numbers of benefits, 
use more alternative workplace practices, and use contract 
workers.”’ These findings are consistent with the idea that em- 
ployers who show signs of promoting a long-term relationship 
with their employees tend to offer more training. Also, be- 
cause the incidence and hours of training appear to increase 
with higher pay and more education, the analysis of employee 
data confirms the finding from other household surveys that 
more skilled workers are more likely to receive training. O 


3 The sample frame for the survey was the list of privately owned estab- 
lishments on the BLs Universe Data Base. The frame units were classified 
into strata based on nine industries and five employment size classes. 

‘Harley J. Frazis, Diane E. Herz, and Michael W. Horrigan, “Employer- 
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1995, pp. 3-17. 
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6 Experienced BLs interviewers were instructed to administer the survey 
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ask for the training or human resource director, and at smaller establish- 
ments they were requested to seek the person who handles personnel and 
training issues. 

7 Previous surveys that asked for total expenditures on training experi- 
enced very low response rates. The 6-percent response rate for this item on 
the Columbia Human Resource Management survey is one such example. 

8 Interviewers had the option of collecting the training log data for the 
preceding 2 weeks at the time of the interview or leaving the log with the 
respondent to complete over the next 2 weeks. The decision as to which 
alternative to choose was based on the availability and quality of training 
records. 

* Interviewers trained the employees on the use of the log by having them 
recall their activities over the previous 3 days and then keep a daily log over 
the next 7 days. 


s+ + aa, 


Fm eh ea ces 


'0 Self-learning activities are not counted as training. 


" Mark Loewenstein and James Spletzer, “Formal and Informal 
Training: Evidence from the nisy” (Bureau of Labor Statistics, unpub- 
lished, April 1998). 

'2 Tn particular, estimates of the incidence of training from the earlier 
1993 Survey of Employer Provided Training (szPT93), which contained no 
measures of the intensity of the training, will be more precise. (See Frazis, 
Herz, and Horrigan, “Employer-provided training,” for results from sePT93.) 


'3 These two estimates of the hours of formal training were obtained 
from different survey instruments and respondents, so there are a number of 
methodological reasons for which they might be expected to differ. How- 
ever, it is also important to keep in mind that the two estimates are independ- 
ent, each measured with a different degree of precision. We conducted a 
Statistical test that incorporates the standard error associated with each esti- 
mate and found that the hypothesis that the two are equal could not be 
rejected at the 10-percent significance level. 


'4 Because the incidence of informal training is relatively high in any 
size of establishment (95 percent of employees received such training while 
working for their current employer), very small differences across size classes 
were evident for the provision of informal training. 

'S A model of training that accounts for firm-specific skills was first 
developed by Gary Becker, Human Capital (New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1975). 


‘6 Turnover is measured by computing the ratio of hires and separations 
to employment during a 3-month period. On the basis of this computation, 
establishments were placed into three categories, depending on whether their 
tumover was low, medium, or high. A small number of establishments tended 
to have very low turnover, with the remaining establishments spread out 
fairly evenly. As a result, the low-turnover category contains only 7 percent 


of all establishments, compared with 49 percent for the medium-turnover 
category and 44 percent for the high-turnover one. 


'7 Establishments were grouped into two categories, depending on whether 
any of the workers were covered by a collective bargaining arrangement. 
Owing to the relatively low percentage of U.S. employees who were union- 
ized, the vast majority of establishments (82 percent) fall into a category in 
which none of the employees is a member of a labor union. 


'8 Thomas Bailey, Discretionary Effort and the Organization of Work: 
Employee Participation and Work Reform since Hawthorne (New York, 
Columbia University, 1993). 

'9 The differences in hours between whites and Hispanics were not 
significant. 

2° Charles Brown, “Empirical Evidence on Private Training,” in Jnvest- 
ing in People, vol. 1 (U.S. Department of Labor, Commission on Workforce 
Quality and Labor Market Efficiency, 1989), pp. 301-29. 

21 See Mark Loewenstein and James Spletzer, “Belated Training: The 
Relationship between Training, Tenure, and Wages” (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, unpublished, September 1996), for evidence on “belated” formal 
training in the nLsy. 

” Such extrapolation assumes no seasonal differences in the provision of 
training. 

23 These conclusions are based on the bivariate relationship between the 
number of hours of formal training and a particular variable. To the extent 
that the variables are correlated with each other (for example, larger firms 
tend to use more contract workers), some of those relationships may not 
hold in a multivariate context. (For a multivariate analysis of the sepT95 
data, see Harley Frazis, Maury Gittleman, and Mary Joyce, Determinants of 
Training: An Analysis Using Both Employer and Employee Characteristics 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, unpublished, February 1998). 
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Post-School Education and Training 


Young worker participation 
in post-school education and iraining 


Although participation in post-school adult education 

and training has increased for all workers, 

data from the 1991 National Household Education Survey 
confirm that workers with more formal education 

are more likely to participate in employment-related training 


he level of formal education attained by 
U.S. workers increased substantially dur- 
ing the 1970s and 1980s.’ Over the same 
period, real (inflation-adjusted) earnings declined 
for many workers,” prompting some analysts to 
focus on the methods by which workers augment 
their skills once they have completed full-time 
schooling.’ Inquiry into the issue, however, has 
been hampered by a relative lack of data.* 

Burt Barnow and others review most of the 
existing data that have been used to look at skill 
development after full-time schooling has ceased.° 
Among these data, the 1991 National Household 
Education Survey (NHES) has been perhaps the 
least used.° First conducted in 1991, the NHES is 
a relatively new survey designed to address a 
wide range of education-related issues. Because 
it provides information not obtained in other 
major surveys (for example, detailed information 
is obtained about the kind of training taken, 
reasons for taking it, and whether or not it was 
required by the employer), the NHES offers an 
additional data source for researchers, policy 
analysts, and others interested in the educational 
activities of the U.S. population.’ 

This article uses data from the 1991 NHES 
(Adult Education component) to provide a pic- 
ture of the extent to which young workers (17 to 
35 years) who are not currently enrolled in school 
full time participate in part-time education and 
training activities. Respondents were grouped by 
age and education level to examine how much 
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participation in such activities varies by these 
characteristics. Participation rates are compared 
across groups Classified according to the amount 
of formal education completed. Comparisons 
also are made of participation in adult education 
activities across age cohorts. 

Much like in the earlier studies, the NHES data 
show that participation in part-time adult educa- 
tion activities has been increasing and that young 
workers with higher levels of formal education 
are more likely to participate in such activities 
(including employment-related training). The 
discrepancy is particularly great between those 
with at least some college education and those 
with only a high school diploma or less. If this 
discrepancy became greater during the 1980s, it 
could be a contributing factor to the increase in 
the relative earnings of more highly educated 
workers during the period.* 

The first section of the article briefly de- 
scribes the 1991 NHES and the sample used in 
the analysis. Subsequent sections include the 
following: a description of the data as it is 
organized by level of formal education and 
age; an analysis of the data looking at both 
those who participated in part-time adult 
education and training activities in the /2 
months prior to the survey, as well as those who 
had done so at any time since completing their 
formal schooling; and finally, the results of 
this study are compared with those of earlier 
studies that used the National Longitudinal Sur- 


CO ee ae 


vey of Youth (NLSY) and the Current Population Survey 
(CPS). 


The National Household Education Survey 


The 1991 NHES, administered between January 1990 and May 1991 
by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), is a telephone 
survey of a random sample of the civilian noninstitutionalized U.S. 
population. The adult education component of the 1991 NHES 
provided a sample of 12,568 completed interviews with adults older 


‘than 16 years of age. The adult education component is used, with 


the sample further restricted to 17- to 35-year-olds who were not 
enrolled in school full time when the survey was conducted. The 
young adult labor force is emphasized because of the importance of 
training for workers in their early years in the work force. Training 
early helps workers to better capitalize on what they learned in their 
formal full-time schooling experience; it also aids the school-to- 
work transition. 

Respondents included in this study answered “no” to the 
question, “Have you been enrolled as a full-time student in any 
kind of school, training program, or other educational program 
in the past 12 months?” Labor force participants are defined 
here as those who “ever worked at a job for pay” and who said 
that, “in general,” they considered their primary activity during 
the previous 12 months to have been “working at a job.” 

In the NHES, part-time adult education and training include 
any of the following: part-time college courses; continuing 
education courses or noncredit courses; courses by mail, tele- 
vision, radio, or newspaper; private instruction or tutoring; 
educational or training activities given by employers, 
neighborhood or labor organizations, churches or community 
groups; instruction in basic skills such as mathematics, 
computers, reading and writing English, or instruction in 
English as a second language; or any other organized 
educational activity. 

Respondents who indicated that they had participated in any 
of the above forms of education or training activities were then 
asked to name up to four such activities in which they had 
participated in the previous 12 months. Followup questions were 
asked about each of the named activities, including the nature 
of the training, reasons for taking it, and whether or not it was 
required by the employer. Respondents who had not participated 
in part-time training activities in the previous year were asked 
if they had ever participated in adult education courses or other 
organized training activities since completing their full-time 
schooling. For these respondents however, no further 
information about the training is available. 


Organizing the data 


In this analysis, young adults were grouped by age and by edu- 
cational attainment into the following categories: less than a 


high school diploma, high school diploma or equivalent, some 
college only and bachelor’s degree or more.'° To adjust for vary- 
ing levels of work experience, slightly different age groups were 
used for each of the education categories: for those without a 
high school diploma, 17- to 29-year-olds were examined; for 
those with a high school diploma only, 19- to 31-year-olds were 
studied; for the some-college group, age was restricted to 21 to 
33 years; and for college graduates, it was limited to 21 to 33 
years. (See explanations below.) It would have been preferable 
to investigate participation in post-school education and train- 
ing activities that began during the first year after respondents 
had left school and had become employed. Unfortunately, the 
data do not provide information on exactly when individuals 
leave full-time schooling and begin their first work experience. 
Also, most of the information provided by the NHES concerns 
participation in adult education or training during the past 12 
months, rather than since leaving full-time school. 

In the subsample used here, 17-year-olds without a high 
school diploma at the time of the survey presumably are pri- 
marily individuals who have had about 1 year of work expe- 
rience after leaving full-time school. In most States, 16 years 
is the earliest age at which young persons may leave school, 
and in some States, it is even higher. The sample used in this 
analysis is limited to individuals who were not enrolled as 
full-time students in any kind of educational program in the 
previous 12 months, and who said their main activity in the 
past 12 months was “working at a job.” 

Assuming that most 19-year-olds with a high school diploma 
graduated when they were 18 years old, they would have had 
about a year of work experience since leaving full-time school. 
By similar reasoning, 21-year-olds with some college probably 
have had about a year of work experience as well, on average. 
Finally, it is assumed that most 23-year-old college graduates 
who were not enrolled in school full-time in the past 12 months 
and whose main activity was working also have had about a 
year of work experience since leaving school full time. Hence, 
by looking at 17-, 19-, 21-, and 23-year-olds, respectively, in 
the educational attainment categories, less than a high school 
diploma, high school diploma only, some college only, and 
college graduates, we observe a sample of individuals each with 
about a year of work experience. 

Although it may have been preferable to analyze the data by 
single years of age, sample limitations made it necessary to 
group the data into intervals.'' Somewhat arbitrarily, a cutoff 
age of 35 years was chosen to represent about the end of the 
first one-third of an average person’s working life. Hence, the 
data were grouped into 12-year intervals, using the following 
age and education parameters: for college graduates, the age 
interval is 23 to 35 years; for those with some college only, 21 
to 33 years; for those with a high school diploma only, 19 to 31 
years; and for those with less than a high school diploma, 17 to 
29 years. 
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Again, preferably, each of the educational attainment groups 
would have roughly the same amount of work experience. If 
everyone in each of the groups had become employed during 
the first year after leaving full-time schooling and worked 
continuously from that point forward, the average number of 
years of work experience for each group would equal the mean 
age of the group minus the minimum age for the group. The 
mean ages” for the four groups are 30 for college graduates, 28 
for those with some college only, 26 for those with a high school 
diploma only, and 24 for those with less than a high school 
diploma. Hence, under the assumption of continuous work by 
everyone since leaving school, each of the groups will have, on 
average, about 7 years of work experience. 


Recent training activities 


Table 1 shows the proportions of the various age/education 
groups that participated in adult education and training ac- 
tivities in the 12 months prior to the survey. Participation in 
such activities among young adult workers clearly increases 
as the level of formal educational attainment increases. As 
described earlier, the average amount of work experience for 
each group is about 7 years. 

The table also shows the extent of participation among 
young adult workers in employment-related training.'? As can 
be seen readily, only a small part of such training is taken to 
prepare for a new job or career. In addition, as is true with 
other kinds of training, workers with more formal education 
are more likely to participate in employment-related train- 
ing, further widening the gap in skills between the less-edu- 
cated and those with more formal education. Workers with a 
high school diploma said they had participated in employ- 
ment-related training in the 12 months prior to the survey at 
twice the rate of those without a diploma. Similarly, workers 
with some college only participated in such training at nearly 
twice the rate of those with a high school diploma only, and 
at nearly 4 times the rate of workers with less than a high 
school diploma. Finally, 63 percent of college graduates par- 
ticipated in employment-related training, compared with 46 
percent of workers with some college only. 

Employer-required training also increases with higher 
levels of formal educational attainment. Only about 6 per- 
cent of young workers with less than a high school diploma, 
for example, participated in an employer-required training 
activity in the 12 months prior to the survey. Each subse- 
quent level of educational attainment adds 5 to 6 percentage 
points to this participation rate. There is evidence from the 
NHES, however, that members of the least educated group 
are participating in part-time education activities to improve 
basic reading, writing, or mathematics skills. About 6 per- 
cent of young workers with less than a high school diploma 
participated in adult education activities to improve their 
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basic skills—nearly twice the proportion of workers with a 
high school diploma only. If improvement in such skills 
serves as a prerequisite for employment-related and em- 
ployer-required training, then at least some of these workers 
are preparing themselves accordingly. 

The survey also provides information about participation in 
various types of employment-related education or training.’* 
As we would expect, the least educated group takes or receives 
less training than more educated groups for most categories. 
The very low participation rate in computer software training 
among young adult workers without a high school diploma— 
1.6 percent—may be particularly harmful to their earnings po- 
tential, given the evidence that using a computer on the job 
significantly affects earnings.’ Members of the least educated 
group also participated in sales and marketing training at a very 
low rate—1.7 percent. And while their rate of participation in 
technical or skilled-worker training is higher, it still is only about 
a third of the rate for those with a high school diploma. 

Groups with more formal education—such as those with 
some college only and those with at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree—participated in most types of employment-related train- 
ing at much higher rates than those with less education. For 
example, while the proportion of the some-college group that 
participated in any type of employment-related training was 
nearly twice that of the high-school-only group, it was about 
3 times as much for executive or management development 
training and computer software training. In addition, mem- 
bers of the some-college group participated in supervisory 
training, professional development training, or sales and mar- 
keting training at about twice the rate of those with a high 
school education only. 

The gap in training between college graduates and those 
with some college only, while substantial, was not as great as 
that between the some-college group and those with a high 
school education only. More than two-thirds of college gradu- 
ates had participated in employment-related training in the 
12 months prior to the survey, while 53 percent of those with 
some college had done so. Interestingly, the some-college 
group comes close to matching the college-graduates group 
in technical and skilled-worker training, sales and marketing 
training, and quality and statistical control training. Also, the 
gap between these two groups of young workers in the amount 
of computer training they have taken is not as great as that 
between the some-college group and the high-school-di- 
ploma-only group. Thus, pursuing some college education 
beyond high school clearly increases the likelihood that work- 
ers will participate in employment-related training. 


Training since leaving school 


Participation in part-time adult education and training among 
the out-of-school population has been increasing in recent 


seme Tae 
Total Less than a high High school Some college College 
Type of training school diploma diploma only only graduates 
17 to 35 years 17 to 29 years 19 to 31 years 21 to 33 years 23 to 35 years 
ee ee ee 
Proportion ever participating in training ..............+ 56.8 21.7 45.9 79.9 77 
Proportion participating in prior 12 months? ................ 39.6 18.5 27.1 53.4 67.2 
Employment-related training 35.2 12.2 24.4 45.5 62.9 
Employer-required training........ Rt 14.9 6.1 11.9 19.3 24.4 
Training for Mew job OF CAreeP «0... eeseeeeeeeeetceneeeeneee 4.2 1.8 4.0 4.9 47 
Type of employment-related training taken’ ..............0 
Executive/management development .. 14.0 2.8 6.5 21.3 29.2 
Supervisory training ............:seessseeeees 14.0 Dat 9.1 20.1 25.6 
_ Professional development............ oy 25.3 6.9 14.7 33.4 51.1 
Technical/skilled-worker training ..........sssseceeeseseeee 21.4 6.3 16.7 29.4 32.8 
Computer software training ............--ssssssseseeeceeeeesees 11.3 1.6 6.3 17.2 22.5 
Quality/statistical control sai 12.7 4.8 9.9 17.6 20.0 
Sales and marketing training ...........cssesceeeeneeeee 9.2 lee 5.9 14.0 15.9 
Job health and safety training ..........sssssseseseeeteeeeeree 13.0 7.3 12.6 20.5 13.9 
New employee training ............. cc 8.4 3.5 6.7 13.9 11.5 
1@ yee Tete 01 fe a. 7 8 4 1.4 12 
Basic math/literacy training ...........-..--ssesseeseeeeceetees 3.1 6.0 3.2 4.3 2.1 
RATIONS SIZE Pen wetene te cascctetnpesccvessexesacisencsdesirecsoresnucversce 3,005 104 750 671 967 
ce het a nei alpaca ema 


Percent of young adult workers participating in part-time adult education and training in the 12 months 
prior to the survey, by age, education, and type of training, 1990-91 


' Respondents could name up to four part-time adult education or training 
activities in which they had participated in the 12 months prior to the survey, 
and each could be classified in a different education or training category. Thus, 
the proportions for the subcategories sum to more than the proportions for the 
aggregate categories. If a respondent indicated that they had taken employ- 
ment-related training, they were then asked to answer “yes” or “no” to each 
item on a list of different types of employment-related training. 

2 The sum of the sample sizes across the age and education groups does 
not equal the sarnple size for the total for 17- to 35-year-olds because in defin- 


years.'© Data from the 1991 NHES support this conclusion, 
although the survey is cross-sectional and time series analy- 
sis was not performed. In 1990-91, the proportion of the out- 
of-school population aged 28 to 38 that had ever participated 
in any kind of adult education or training nearly matched the 
proportion of 39- to 49-year-olds participating in such activi- 
ties (62.2 versus 65.3 percent). Moreover, the proportions for 
both of these groups are greater than the proportion for 50- to 
60-year-olds, and all three are greater than the proportion for 
persons aged 61 years and older. (See table 2.) These results 
support the conclusion reached by other analysts’’ that par- 
ticipation in part-time adult education has been increasing 
over time.'® 

Even when the level of formal education is held constant, 
participation in such activities appears to be growing, par- 
ticularly among college graduates. In 1990-91, 83 percent of 
39- to 49-year-old college graduates had participated in part- 
time education or training since leaving full-time school; by 


ing the groups, some observations were excluded—for example, those with- 
out a high school diploma who were over age 29, high school graduates over 
age 31, and so on. (See text for more on how the groups were defined.) 

Note: Workers are defined here as those who were not enrolled in an 
education or training program full time during the 12 months prior to the sur- 
vey, and whose primary activity during that period was working at a job. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Household Education Survey, Adult Education Compo- 
nent, 1991. 


contrast, 72 percent of 50- to 60-year-old college graduates 
had done so. Finally, just 60 percent of college graduates aged 
61 years and older had participated in such activities since 
leaving school.!” 

Table 2 shows other evidence of increasing participation 
in part-time adult education and training activities as well. 
Among persons with less than a high school diploma, for 
example, 50- to 60-year-olds were less than half as likely as 
39- to 49-year-olds to have ever taken such training. These 
results suggest that 39- to 49-year-olds in 1980-81 (most of 
whom were 50- to 60-year-olds by 1990-91) were less likely 
to participate in part-time training activities than were mem- 
bers of the same age cohort in 1990-91.” 

The table also shows that persons who have achieved 
higher levels of formal education are more likely to have ever 
participated in part-time education and training activities. The 
evidence is especially strong for both 28- to 38-year-olds and 
39- to 49-year-olds. For the other age groups, participation 
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increases through the first three educational attainment cat- 
egories (all but college graduates). Also, the lower rates of par- 
ticipation among younger (17 to 27 years) and older (50 to 60 
years) college graduates, relative to those with some college 
only, probably reflects greater use of part-time college courses 
by members of the some-college-only group, as many attempt 
to complete their college degrees. 


Comparing the results of different surveys 


Findings from other surveys also have documented greater 
participation in training activities among those with higher 
academic achievement. Using data from the National Longi- 
tudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY), Jonathan R. Veum examined 
training among young workers from 1986 to 1991, “a period 
in which the age range of the sample changed from 21—29 to 
26-34,” making it roughly comparable with the age groups 
used here, which range from 17 to 35 years.”! The kinds of 
training asked about in the NLSY include business schools, 
vocational and technical institutes, correspondence courses, 
apprenticeships, company training, seminars outside of work, 
and “other.” 

All of the specific kinds of training referred to in the NLSY 
also are included in the 1991 NHES. In the latter, however, 
courses taken at 2- or 4-year colleges and universities are 
included as long as the respondents are not enrolled in a full- 
time course of study. To the extent that the NLSY does not 
capture this participation in part-time college courses, it is 
less comprehensive than the 1991 NHES data, and thus it 
should yield lower estimates of participation in education and 
training activities. On the other hand, the NLSy data refer to 
participation in training activities at any time over a 5-year 


period—1986 to 1991—while the NHES refers to the 12 
months prior to the survey. Given such differences, caution 
should be used when comparing the two surveys.” 

Data from the 1991 NHES, the NLSY, and the January 1991 
Current Population Survey (CPS) show the same general 
trend—those who enter the work force with higher levels of 
formal academic achievement are more likely to participate 
in employment-related training activities. Table 3 compares 
the respective proportions participating in such activities in 
each of the three surveys by constructing the following 
ratios: the proportion of those with a high school diploma 
only that participated in post-school education was divided 
by the proportion of those with less than a high school di- 
ploma that participated in such activities; the proportion par- 
ticipating among those with some college only was divided 
by the corresponding proportion of those with a high school 
diploma only; and finally, the proportion participating among 
those with at least a bachelor’s degree was divided by the 
proportion participating among those with some college only. 

The first two rows of the table compare results from the 
NLSY with those from the 1991 NHES. The greatest difference 
in the two is that the latter shows higher ratios than does the 
former for the some-college/high-school-only group, as well 
as the college-graduates/some-college group. The difference 
may be attributed to the NLSY not including part-time study at 
community colleges, where many from these more educated 
groups get their training. Also, in this study, the age groups 
were adjusted to account for work experience, which would 
tend to increase rates of participation by accounting for these 
workers’ later entry into the work force. 

The last two rows of the table compare the results from the 
1991 NHES with those of the January 1991 cps. The data used 


Table 2. Percent of out-of-school population that has ever participated in adult education or training activities by age and 
education level, 1990-91 
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se 
17 to 27 28 to 38 39 to 49 50 to 60 61 years 
Education level years years years years and older 
Total, not enrolled full time’... ee eeeseeeeeseeeeee 50.7 62.2 65.3 52.2 40.0 
Sample'sizet 202k. ae Re eee 1,725 3,137 2,931 1,399 1,189 
Less than a high school diploma .............--:sc210 27.9 40.1 38.4 15.2 18.3 
Samiple:Size ui wisselxd, contest Rees nder oes 165 145 131 106 222 
High school diploma only ...........c:ccsccseeseessesseereeeee 40.3 §1.2 54.6 46.5 40.9 
SAMDIGIS1Z0 etc g- ici dae ceduvncventeveenscipeucemaeterete 700 1,022 911 490 413 
Some: college ‘only 5.5 ee es acs 79.2 73.9 73.1 Ct 60.9 
SEATING SIRE arn cs pcan hnssnxn sanded sax cnuons taeupusaanaeui 476 882 760 334 214 
GollOG@ QIAGUSLCS . scissans nse nacennacenicanstiasMivasataesoe 70.0 79.6 83.3 Fach, 60.2 
DENNING SIZO Ce cenccctaaeceascncttronscnesconeackederacetunexcages 384 a 1,088 1,129 469 340 
ee Eee 
‘Persons who were not enrolled as full-time students in any school, training Statistics, National Household Education Survey, Adult Education Compo- 
program, or other educational program in the 12 months prior to the survey. nent, 1991. 
Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
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Table 3. | Comparing training participation rates from the NHEs with those from the nisy and cps 


High school diploma only relative to 
less than high school 


Some college only relative to 
high school diploma 


College graduates relative to 
some college only 


Young adults from the NLSY! .......ssssscceseeeeseeees 1.8 
Young adults from the 1991 NHES? ..........-.. 2 
Employed, over age 16, 1991 NHes? .............. 2.4 
| Employed, aged 16 and older, 1991 cps* ...... 1.9 


1.3 1.1 


1.9 1.4 
1.7 1.4 
1.4 1.3 


‘In the ntsy, all respondents in each of the educational attainment cate- 
gories were aged 26 to 34 in 1991. The nisy data were obtained from Jonathan 
R. Veurm, “Training among young adults: who, what kind, and for how long?” 
Monthly Labor Review, August 1993, pp. 27-32, table 1. 

? The data used in these ratios are from the National Household Education 
Survey, Adult Education Component, 1991. 

3 The NHEs data used in the computation of these ratios are for persons 
who were more than 16 years old at the time of the survey; the data were 
obtained from Teresita L. Chan Kopka and Samuel S. Peng, Adult Education: 
Employment-Related Training, nces Report no. 94-471 (U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, May 1994), table 2. 
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here are for all workers who were employed and 16 years or 
older when the surveys were conducted.” Both sets of data 
show greater participation in education and training activi- 
ties among the more educated. The NHES shows substantially 
higher participation rates for high school graduates relative 
to those with less than a high school diploma; and to a lesser 
extent, the NHES also shows higher rates for the some-college 
group relative to those with a high school diploma only. It 
should be noted that the NHES data refer to participation in 
the 12 months prior to the survey, while the cps data refer to 
skill-improvement training taken over the course of the cur- 
rent job, which may account for the slight differences (in 
magnitude not direction) between the two. 


Summary 


The 1991 NHES provides a useful addition to our knowledge 
of the extent to which U.S. workers continue their learning 
and skill-development activities after leaving formal full-time 
schooling. A substantial proportion of these workers partici- 
pated in part-time adult education activities in 1990-91, and 
the proportion appears to have grown over time, improving 
the overall quality of the work force. 

The NHES data confirm that among the young adult labor 
force, participation in part-time adult education, including 
part-time employment-related training, is higher among those 
with higher levels of formal academic achievement. In this 
study, the data were grouped by age and educational attain- 
ment, using the following four categories: non-high school 
graduates (17 to 29 years), high school graduates only (19 to 
31 years), those with some college only (21 to 33 years), and 
college graduates (23 to 35 years). The age categories varied 
for each education category in an attempt to adjust for aver- 


4 For the cps, the data are for all employed persons, 16 years and 
older, who took skill-development training at their current job. The data 
were obtained from Alan Eck, “Job-related education and training: their 
impact on earnings,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1993, pp. 21-38, 
table 8. 


Note: Figures show the ratio of the proportions participating in educa- 
tion or training for the given categories. Thus, in the first data column, the 
figures show the proportion of those with a high school diploma only divided 
by the proportion with less than a high school diploma—for each of the 
surveys and the given universe. 


age years of work experience. The difference in the use of 
part-time employment-related training between those with at 
least some college and those with a high school education or 
less was particularly large in the NHES. Moreover, only a small 
part of this difference is compensated for by a higher use of 
part-time education in basic literacy or math skills among the 
least educated group. These findings underscore the impor- 
tance to young workers of attaining at least some formal aca- 
demic education beyond high school. 

The NHES data also provide information on the type of em- 
ployment-related training taken by young workers. For certain 
types of training, young adult workers with less than a high 
school diploma participate at very low rates. While this might 
be expected for categories such as executive and management 
development training and supervisory training, it is somewhat 
surprising that only about 6 percent of these low-educated work- 
ers participated in any training required by their employer, and 
less than 2 percent participated in any computer software train- 
ing, or any sales and marketing training. Only about 6 percent 
participated in technical or skilled-worker training. 

Clearly there are substantial labor market advantages to 
attaining at least some college education. Both college gradu- 
ates and workers with some college only, for example, par- 
ticipated in technical and skilled-worker training, sales and 
marketing training, and statistical and quality control train- 
ing at roughly the same rate. In addition, the proportion of 
the some-college group that participated in computer soft- 
ware training was nearly 3 times that of those with a high 
school diploma only. 

Finally, the findings of this study generally agree with simi- 
lar studies using the NLSY and the cps.”* The NHES data, com- 
pared with the NLSY data, show somewhat higher tendencies 
to participate in education and training among young adult 
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workers with some college only versus those with a high 
school diploma only, and among college graduates compared 
with those having just some college. The discrepancy may be 
partly because the NLSY does not include education and train- 


Footnotes 


ing activities taken at community colleges, while the NHES 
does include such training, and partly because an adjustment 
was made to the NHES data to control for average years of 
work experience. CL) 
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' See Alan Eck, “Job-related education and training: their impact on earn- 
ings,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1993, pp. 21-38. See also Labor 
Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population Survey, 1948-87, Bul- 
letin 2307 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1988), table C-22, pp. 84445. Al- 
though data on educational attainment of the labor force are available only 
from 1970, data on the education level of the population are available from 
1940 and clearly show an increasing trend, suggesting that the labor force 
also has become more educated since 1940. See Robert Kominski and An- 
drea Adams, Educational Attainment in the United States: March 1993 and 
1992, Current Population Reports, P20-476 (Bureau of the Census, 1994), 
table 17, pp. 93-95. 


2 See John Bound and George Johnson, “Changes in the Structure of 
Wages in the 1980s: An Evaluation of Alternative Explanations,” American 
Economic Review, June 1992, pp. 371-92. See also Handbook of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin 2340 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1989), table 85, p. 320, 
for historical average weekly earnings in current and constant (inflation- 
adjusted) dollars. 


3 For examples, see Lisa M. Lynch, ed., Training and the Private Sector: 
International Comparisons (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1994); 
Jonathan R. Veum, “Training among young adults: who, what kind, and for 
how long?” Monthly Labor Review, August 1993, pp. 27-32; and John 
Bishop, Employer Training & Skill Shortages: A Review of the State of 
Knowledge, working paper 91-32 (Ithaca, Ny, Cornell University, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Center for Advanced Human 
Resource Studies, 1991). 


4 For a comprehensive statement on data needs, see Lisa M. Lynch, “A 
Needs Analysis of Training Data: What Do We Want, What Do We Have, 
Can We Ever Get It?” (mimeo., Tufts University, 1995). 


5 Burt Barnow, Linda Giannarelli, and Sharon Long, Training Provided 
by Private Sector Employers, report prepared for the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Policy, U.S. Department of Labor (Washington, Dc, The Urban 
Institute, May 1996). 


6 For an example of an analysis that does use the 1991 NHEs and reports 
similar findings to those presented here, see Teresita L. Chan Kopka and 
Samuel S. Peng, Adult Education: Employment-Related Training, NCES Re- 
port 94-471 (U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, May 1994). 


7 For a brief description of the NHES, see National Household Education 
Survey: An Overview, NCES Report 98-246 (U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, May 1998); also, Roslyn Korb, 
Kathryn Chandler, and Jerry West, Adult Education Profile for 1990-91, 
NCES Report 91—222 (U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, September 1991). For a more comprehensive report on 
the survey, see An Overview of the National Household Education Survey: 
1991, 1993, 1995, 1996, NCES Report 97-448 (U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, National Center for Education Statistics, May 1997). 


®* As reported by many researchers, including Bound and Johnson, in 
“Structure of Wages,” 1992. 


° For more information on the 1991 NHEs and subsequent surveys, see 
sources cited in footnote 7 above. 


'° The high school degree group includes those who also had some voca- 
tional or technical training after high school but no college, while the some- 
college group includes those who have an associate’s degree. 
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"! Because most of the data on post-school education and training activi- 
ties concern the prior 12 months, limiting the analysis to single years (17, 
19, 21, and 23 years) would allow for. comparisons to be made of workers in 
their first year after leaving full-time school and working at a job. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the sample was too small, and the age groups were ex- 
panded to 12-year intervals. 


2 Rounded to the nearest whole year. 


'3 Employment-related training includes any courses that respondents 
said they were taking mainly “to improve, advance, or keep up to date on 
[their] current job”; or those taken “to train for a new job or a new career.” 
Respondents who answered “yes” to the question, “Did you also have any 
employment- or career-related reason for taking [the training]?” also are 
included in this measure. 


'4 If respondents indicate that they have taken some kind of employ- 
ment-related training, they are then given a list of various kinds of such 
training and asked to answer “yes” or “no” to each item on the list. 


'S The wording in the 1991 NHEs for this type of training was “Word 
processing or computer software training.” For some evidence of the effect 
on earnings of lacking these skills, see Alan B. Krueger, “How Computers 
Have Changed the Wage Structure: Evidence from Microdata, 1984-89,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, February 1993, pp. 33-66. 


'6 See Norman Bowers and Paul Swaim, “Recent Trends in Job Train- 
ing,” Contemporary Economic Policy, January 1994, pp. 79-88. 


‘7 Bowers and Swaim came to the same conclusion using 1983 and 1991 
Current Population Survey data. 


'8 For example, the proportion for the 39- to 49-year-old group in 1990— 
91 was 65.3 percent. In 2000-2001, when members of the group will be 
aged 50 to 60, the proportion will necessarily be at least as great as it was in 
1990-91, and probably greater. This means that 50- to 60-year-olds in 2001— 
2002 will have participated in part-time education and training activities ata 
greater rate than did their predecessors in 1990-91. A similar case can be 
made for other age groups as well. 


'? Recall that the NHES is not a longitudinal survey and thus some caution 
should be used when interpreting the data in this way; there may be some 
upward bias. Consider, for example, that particularly among older workers, 
there will be persons who will attain college degrees during the intervening 
years from 1990-2001, and these individuals will most likely have done so 
by attending education and training on a part-time basis. Thus, we would 
expect to observe greater rates of participation among older college gradu- 
ates. The fact that we do not (at least not beyond the 17- to 27-year-old 
group), suggests that the tendency for participation in part-time adult edu- 
cation to increase over time has been strong enough to more than offset this 
potential bias in the data as it is presented here. 


0 These data may be downward biased to an extent. Some 39- to 49- 
year-olds without a high school diploma in 1990-91, for example, may at- 
tain one by the time they enter the 50- to 60-year-old cohort in 2001-2002, 
thus putting downward pressure on the number of 39- to 49-year-olds with- 
out high school diplomas. Similar reasoning may be applied to other groups 
as well. In addition, some recall bias may exist in the evidence from these 
data that post-school participation in adult education and training is increas- 
ing. Older age cohorts are more likely to fail to recall participation in such 
activities because, on average, they were involved in them longer ago. Re- 
call problems would have to be extremely large, however, to lead to differ- 
ent conclusions because younger age cohorts said they participated at such 
high rates relative to older age cohorts. Even if comparisons were limited to 
28- to 38-year-olds and 39- to 49-year-olds, where recall differences would 
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tend to be minimal, the conclusions hold. Finally, the structure and sequencing 
of questions in the 1991 NHEs should minimize recall difficulties regarding this 
issue. Respondents are first asked, “Please tell me whether or not you have 
been involved in any of these in the past 12 months,” after which they are 
asked to respond to each item in a list of possible education and training activi- 
ties. If the respondent answers “no” to every item on the list, they immediately 
are asked if they have ever participated in any such activities, using the same 
list, which still should be fresh in their minds from the previous question. 


2! Jonathan R. Veum, “Training among young adults: who, what kind, and 
for how long?” Monthly Labor Review, August 1993, pp. 27-32. The National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLsy) is part of the larger National Longitudi- 
nal Surveys (NLS); it collects data on young men and women who were 14 to 
22 years of age in 1979, interviewing the same respondents annually since 
then. According to Veum, the NLSy “provides some of the most comprehen- 
sive data currently available on training.” For more information about the NLs, 
see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490, April 1997, pp. 50-56. 


” Nonetheless, Veum reported that 38 percent of persons who were aged 
21 to 29 years in 1986 received training at some time during the 1986-91 
period, roughly comparable to the 35-percent figure for 17- to 35-year-olds 
presented here. 


* Although the focus of the present study is on young adult workers, the 
comparison of the NHES with the cps uses all workers, mainly for the sake of 
convenience—these results were taken from other studies that used all work- 
ers. (The NHEs includes workers who were older than age 16 when the survey 
was conducted; the cps data are for those 16 years and older.) As can be seen 
from the second and third rows of the table, the NHEs shows similar results for 
both young workers and all workers. For the NHES, see Chan Kopka and Peng, 
Adult Education; for the cps, see Eck, “Job-related education and training,” 
table 8. 


4 See, for example, Veum, “Training among young adults”; Eck, “Job- 
related education and training”; as well as others cited above. 


Fax-on-demand available 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, 
historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week from the 
Bureau’s fax-on-demand system. 

Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on 
back cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain 
data from the national office is: 


(202) 606-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering docu- 
ment codes and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing 
a list of available documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You 
may request up to four documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately fol- 
lowing the request. If your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the requested 
material four times before disconnecting. 
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GDP components’ coniributions 
to U.S. economic growth | 


Rebasing cpp and its components on chained 2001 dollars 
enhances the role of services as a contributor 

to economic growth, while diminishing the significance 

of private investment; only minor effects are seen on the 
contributions of net foreign trade and government expenditures 


ecently, the Bureau of Labor Statistics pro- 
Rew that U.S. real gross domestic prod- 

uct (GDP) will exceed $8.5 trillion by 
2006, an increase of more than $1.6 trillion during 
the 1996-2006 period.’ In the BLS economic pro- 
jection, real GDP and its components were stated in 
chained 1992 dollars, as is typically done for real 
output measures.” However, the BLs projection em- 
ploys a terminal year 14 years from the 1992 base 
year used for the chained dollars, and because rela- 
tive prices in the economy can change substantially 
over 14 years, the question arises as to whether 
some other base year would be more appropriate. 
This article explores the issue by rebasing from 
chained 1992 dollars to chained 2001 dollars. 
While this rebasing does not change calculated 
growth rates, it does affect calculations of how the 
various GDP components contribute to overall GDP 
growth. 

Economic growth can be analyzed from sev- 
eral vantage points, such as the growth rates of 
the various GDP components or their contribu- 
tions to growth. Each measure has advantages, 
and certain weaknesses as well. Growth rates, for 
example, highlight the dynamic sectors of the 
economy. But often the fastest growing compo- 
nents of GDP are the smaller ones. These compo- 
nents will contribute proportionately less to the 
overall increase in GDP because their growth rates 
apply to small initial values. 

Conversely, the contributions to growth of the 
GDP components—defined for each component as 
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the ratio of the change in that component over the 
projection period to the total change in Gpp over 
the period, expressed as a percentage—pinpoint 
those components most responsible for additions 
to GDP. However, with this approach, some impre- 
cision results: upon aggregation of the component 
percentages, a residual amount remains. 


Analysis in chained 1992 dollars 


Table 1 compares the 1996-2006 projected 
growth rate, the expected percent distributions 
of GDP, and the projected contributions of vari- 
ous components of GDP to its growth. According 
to the table, those components of GDP with the 
fastest projected growth rates involve foreign 
trade. Exports of goods are expected to advance 
8.0 percent annually over the projection period, 
while overall exports are anticipated to grow 7.4 
percent annually. Countering the growth of ex- 
ports, the Bureau projects imports of goods to 
expand at a 6.9-percent annual rate from 1996 to 
2006. Total imports would register a 6.4-percent 
annual advance for the period. 

Growth rates for international trade describe a 
U.S. economy progressively integrating with the 
world economy. Nonetheless, on net, the foreign 
sector does not significantly contribute to the 
additional cpp produced for the projection period, 
because imports, more or less, offset exports.’ Only 
3.1 percent of the projected contribution to total 
GDP growth for 1996-2006 is related to net exports. 
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Major components of real cpp, 1996 and projected to 2006, in chained 1992 dollars 
Contribution to cpp growth 
a eEeE———E——E—— eee 
Billions of chained 1992 dollars Growth rate Percent distribution 
Component 
Change Percent distribution 
1986 1996 2006 | 1986-96} 1996-2006; 1986 1996 2006 | 1986-96) 1996-2006 | 1986-96 | 1996-2006 
GDP ieee ak 5,489.9 | 6,911.0 | 8,539.1 2.3 2.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 1,421.1] 1,628.1 100.0 100.0 
Personal consumption | 3,708.7 | 4,690.6 | 5,772.9 2.4 2.1 67.6 67.9 67.6 982.0) 1,082.3 69.1 66.5 
Durables 611.5 867.3 3.2 3.6 8.2 8.8 10.2 163.1 255.8 ile: 15.7 
Nondurables 1,441.9 | 1,683.8 eye 1.6 22.1 20.9 19.7 226.0 242.0 15.9 14.9 
Services 2,638.2 | 3,239.8 2.6 ae 37.2 38.2 37.9 596.8 601.6 42.0 36.9 
Private investment ..... 813.7 | 1,060.2 | 1,469.7 uh 3.3 14.8 15:3 17.2 246.5 409.6 Whe) 25.2 
Nonresidential ........ 548.5 766.2 1,132.0 3.4 4.0 10.0 dat 13:3 217.7 365.8 15.3 22.5 
Structures 203.3 189.6 210.8 —7 ast 37, 2.7 2a -13.6 21.2 -1.0 1.3 
Producers’ 
durables........... 345.9 578.3 935.6 5.3 4.9 6.3 8.4 11.0 232.5 357.2 16.4 21.9 
Residential ............. 257.0 276.8 302.7 =f 9 47 4.0 3.5 19.8 25.9 1.4 1.6 
362.2 826.1 1,686.0 8.6 7.4 6.6 12.0 19.7 463.9 859.9 32.6 52.8 
243.6 609.3 | 1,313.2 9.6 8.0 4.4 8.8 15.4 365.7 703.9 20ef, 43.2 
120.3_ 218.0 389.7 6.1 6.0 2.2 Se 4.6 97.7 Whezh 6.9 10.5 
526.1 940.3 | 1,749.8 6.0 6.4 -9.6 -13.6 -20.5 414.2 809.5 -29.1 49.7 
425.5 796.8 | 1,550.3 6.5 6.9 7.8 -11.5 -18.2 371:3 753.5 26.1 46.3 
Services 100.2 144.1 210.5 37 3.9 -1.8 -2.1 -2.5 43.9 67.4 -3.1 4.1 
Net exports -163.9 -114.2 -63.8 -3.5 5.7 -3.0 -1.7 -7 49.7 50.4 Gis) 3.1 
Government 
expenditures ........... | 1,135.0 | 1,271.8 | 1,400.6 11 1.0 20.7 18.4 16.4 136.8 128.8 9.6 7.9 
Federal....... 518.4 468.2 399.4 -1.0 -1.6 9.4 6.8 47 -50.2 -68.8 -3.5 4.2 
Defense .............- 393.4 314.9 257.3 2.2 -2.0 7.2 4.6 3.0 -78.5 -57.6 -5.5 -3.5 
Nondefense ........ 125.2 152.8 141.5 2.0 -—8 2.3 2.2 le 27.7 -11.4 1.9 -7 
State and local ....... 617.0 804.5 | 1,005.9 Pf 2.3 11.2 11.6 11.8 187.5 201.5 13.2 12.4 
Residual ................000 - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Sector level’ ... : - - - - - 1 .0 —5 - - 4 -2.6 
Detailed level? ........ - - - - - ne -5 - ~ 8 -3.9 
— 2 EE ee ee ae eee ee 
'@pp — (personal consumption expenditures + private investment + net ex- producers’ durable equipment + exports (goods + services) + imports 
ports + government expenditures). (goods + services) + defense + nondefense + State & local government 
2 Gpp — (durables + nondurables + services + nonresidential structures + expenditures). 


In fact, the trade in goods is not expected to contribute to growth 
for the period. Although the 8.0-percent growth rate of goods 
exports is projected to exceed that of imports (6.9 percent), the 
lower growth rate for imports applies to a larger base ($1,550.3 
billion) than that for exports ($1,313.2 billion). If, despite rapidly 
expanding exports and imports, net exports will not significantly 
augment projected GDP, from where will the additions to GDP 
come? 

The answer is that traditional sources are expected to con- 
tinue to dominate the economy’s growth over the 1996-2006 
period. Personal consumption expenditures are projected to 
contribute two-thirds of the growth of GDP for the period. His- 
torically, consumption expenditures have composed about two- 
thirds of GDP itself. Within personal consumption, a shift in em- 
phasis appears to be in progress, at least for expenditures on 
goods. 

Under the BLS projection, personal expenditures on durable 
goods are anticipated to account for 15.7 percent of the incre- 
ment to total GDP for the 1996-2006 period. By comparison, 
the contribution to growth of personal expenditures on nondu- 
rable goods is expected to amount to 14.9 percent. Here, the 


relatively rapid growth (3.6 percent annually) of durable goods, 
as opposed to nondurables (1.6 percent annually), underlies the 
shift. Within the durable goods component, the Bureau projects 
that technology-laden purchases, such as computers, will grow 
the fastest over the projection period. 

While durable goods are expected to grow faster from 1996 
to 2006 than are other components of personal consumption, 
spending on durables will not supply the largest contribution to 
growth in this category. Personal spending on services is antici- 
pated to contribute 36.9 percent of the growth in GDP for the 
1996-2006 period, only slightly less than its percentage of GDP 
(37.9 percent in 2006). Although the services component is pro- 
jected to grow at the same rate as overall GDP (2.1 percent annu- 
ally), this moderate growth rate applies to the single most sig- 
nificant component of GDP. 

In sum, then, the contribution to growth of personal con- 
sumption is expected to be dominated by expenditures on 
services. Because spending on nondurables includes several 
subsistence-type purchases, such as food and clothing, this 
component’s contribution to growth is anticipated to be con- 
strained by a deceleration in population growth during the 
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projection period. Spending on durables, however, would 
compensate for a portion of the tepid expenditure growth of 
nondurables. 

Private investment is projected to follow personal con- 
sumption as a leading source of growth for the 1996-2006 
period, providing about one-quarter (25.2 percent) of the ad- 
dition to pp. The most rapidly expanding component of pri- 
vate investment is expected to be expenditures on producers’ 
durable equipment, which is anticipated to grow 4.9 percent 
annually from 1996 to 2006. With that growth rate, this com- 
ponent will contribute 21.9 percent of the addition to GDP for 
1996-2006. Not only is producers’ durable equipment’s share 
of private investment large, having made up more than one- 
half of private investment each year since 1986, but also, it 
includes such briskly evolving technologies as computers and 
communications equipment. 

The remainder of private investment involves expenditures 
on nonresidential structures and residential investment.* With 
a 1.3-percent and a 1.6-percent contribution, respectively, 
neither component is expected to contribute substantially to 
the projected growth of GDP. To a degree, investment in non- 
residential structures is still recovering from a period of over- 
building in the 1980s. As for residential investment, demo- 
graphic factors are anticipated to operate to retard the growth 
of this component. 

Expenditures by the three levels of government—Federal, 
State, and local—account for the remainder of GDP. Much of 
the Federal Government’s spending involves transfer pay- 
ments. Because the National Income and Product Accounts 
do not record transfers as expenditures for purposes of calcu- 
lating GDP, the overall contribution to growth of the Federal 
government is projected to be comparatively small. More- 
over, the Federal Government has been undergoing a period 
of retrenchment in the recent past. The Bureau projects Fed- 
eral defense spending to decline 2.0 percent annually from 
1996 to 2006, while nondefense spending will decline 0.8 
percent annually. Accordingly, for the projection period, the 
Federal Government has a negative contribution of —4.2 per- 
cent to the increment of GDP. 

Unlike the Federal Government, State and local govern- 
ment is expected to contribute positively to GDP growth for 
the projection period. The Bureau projects that expenditures 
by State and local governments will grow 2.3 percent annu- 
ally from 1996 to 2006. At this rate, the sector will contribute 
12.4 percent of the growth of overall GDP for the period. 


Analysis in chained 2001 dollars 


Nominal, or current-dollar, GDP represents the aggregate of 
expenditures on currently produced final goods and services, 
as determined by applying current prices to output. From one 
year to the next, current-dollar GDP changes because the 
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amount of output changes or the price of output changes (or 
both). At least in principle, a change in current-dollar GDP 
can be directly measured. Difficulties arise, however, when 
an attempt is made to separate out that portion of the change 
in current-dollar GDP which represents just the change in the 
quantity of output, so-called real GDP. 

A quantity index must be employed to evaluate changes in 
real GDP. In determining this quantity index, appropriate price 
weights must be selected for weighting together (that is, ag- 
gregating) the detailed pieces of output that compose GDP or 
one of its components. Formerly, a base year was chosen, and 
base-year prices were employed as weights. But that weight- 
ing method led to a substitution bias in the index. 

When faced with a relative decline in the price of acommod- 
ity, consumers will tend to substitute that commodity for other, 
more expensive ones. As a consequence, those components of 
GDP with the fastest output growth tend to have the lowest (or 
even negative) price growth over time. Conversely, components 
with slow output growth tend to have faster price growth. This 
bargain hunting, then, is the source of the substitution bias. Sub- 
sequent to the base year, aggregation using base-year price 
weights, instead of more current prices, places their relatively 
heavier earlier price weight on those components whose output 
grows the most rapidly. Aggregation with base-year prices tends, 
therefore, to overstate growth subsequent to the base year. For 
analogous reasons, fixed base-year price weights tend to under- 
state growth prior to the base year. So simply updating the base 
year does not resolve the problem. 

Currently, the quantity index employs a chain weighting 
method.° The chained quantity index utilizes as weights a 
geometric average of annual prices between the base year 
and the terminal year. This technique incorporates the pattern 
of price changes over time into the price-weighting scheme 
and so alleviates the substitution bias. 

The chained quantity index is just a number, while contribu- 
tions to growth require component values denominated in dol- 
lars. The real value of GDP and its components, in chained 1992 
dollars, can be derived by multiplying the component’s chained 
quantity index for a particular year by its 1992 current-dollar 
value. However, aggregating the resultant chained dollar com- 
ponents leads to a residual, especially with long-term forecasts. 
Basically, as noted, the underlying chained quantity index em- 
ploys average annual prices throughout the projection period as 
weights, while chained 1992 dollars utilize both these average 
prices and 1992 prices as weights.° Close to the base year, aver- 
age annual prices closely approximate 1992 prices, but over 
time, they will diverge from 1992 prices as the structure of the 
economy evolves. Accordingly, the components of cpp will be- 
come progressively more nonadditive, and a growing residual 
will appear when they are summed to form GDP. 

The period for the most recent BLs projection spans 1996 
to 2006. Accordingly, the terminal year is 14 years from the 


base year used when GDP components are specified in chained 
1992 dollars. Presumably, a base year somewhere in the 
middle of the period would provide base-year prices more 
consistent with average annual prices for the entire period. 

To accomplish this result, projected values of GDP and its 
components for 2001 were obtained in current dollars and in 
chained 1992 dollars. The projected quantity index for 2001 
was then obtained by dividing a component’s 2001 value in 
chained 1992 dollars by its current-dollar value for 1992. 
Next, the resultant implied quantity indexes for 1996 and 
2006 were rebased by setting the 2001 implied quantity in- 
dexes equal to 1.00. Finally, the rebased quantity indexes were 
multiplied by the projected 2001 current-dollar values of the 
components to derive approximate chained 2001 dollar val- 
ues for the 1996 and 2006 components.’ Contributions to 
growth could then be calculated. (See table 2.) 

As expected, the use of a more contemporaneous base year 
reduces the residual resulting from subtracting the sum of the 
components of GDP from GDP itself. At the sector level, the 
residual got closer to zero, moving from —2.6 percentage 
points (with 1992 as base year) to —0.9 percentage point (with 
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2001 as base year.)*® At the most detailed component level, 
the residual also got closer to zero, going from —3.9 percent- 
age points to 1.5 percentage points.° 

Rebasing to chained 2001 dollars yields results similar to, if 
less dramatic than, the earlier analysis in chained 1992 dollars. 
Personal consumption expenditures still provide the largest con- 
tribution to growth, 67.8 percent. Prior to rebasing, the contri- 
bution to growth of personal consumption declined 2.6 percent- 
age points for the 1996-2006 period, compared with the 1986- 
96 period (66.5 percent versus 69.1 percent for the respective 
periods). Rebasing lessens the decline to 1.3 percentage points 
(67.8 percent in chained 1992 dollars for 1996-2006 versus 69.1 
percent in chained 2001 dollars for 1986-96). 

More noteworthy, the relative contributions to growth of 
the various components of personal consumption do not dis- 
play as significant a shift when rebased to chained (2001) 
dollars. For example, without rebasing, durable goods con- 
tribute 15.7 percent to GDP growth for the projection period, 
while rebased durables contribute 13.4 percent. Accordingly, 
the rebased figure more closely accords with the 11.5-per- 
cent contribution to growth of consumer durables for the 


Billions of chained Projected ase Fem 
s of cha rojec 
2001 dollars growth rate Percent distribution [ eae Serr ae pane 
ge distribution 
ee 
1996-2006 1996-2006 
Punavabandtricsch cevestechsaccrossseseoes 10460.8 F : i i 
Personal consumption ............:.s00 5856.9 7208.3 2.1 69.2 68.9 1351.4 67.8 
(DOPAIBS i oeectbecerascrecersacscsssesczeccecsoes 637.9 904.7 3.6 7.5 8.6 266.8 13.4 
NGMACRATADIGS inscescsecvicessscsacsscsecsess0s 1726.8 2016.6 1.6 20.4 19.3 289.8 14.5 
SWISS ereee ites cecetee ee stedidescbesdeve 3494.1 4290.9 2.1 41.3 41.0 796.7 39.9 
Private investment ...............:ccsceseeeee 1156.9 1603.8 3.3 13.7 15.3 446.9 22.4 
Nonresidential ..............:cccsesceseeeeee 795.8 1175.8 4.0 9.4 Ate 379.9 19.0 
SHURTIFOS Fi. tees. etic. setedeoceces 235.5 261.8 11 2.8 25 26.3 ue} 
Producers’ durables 564.6 913.4 4.9 6.7 8.7 348.8 We 
Residential ..... 344.7 376.9 9 4.1 3.6 32.2 1.6 
EXONS ec ceteerees tes eavccascstsetcerssrstsnersosses 854.3 1743.5 7.4 10.1 16.7 889.2 44.6 
UGOGS reece ches crak van anancnnetcvuevvensnact 585.2 1261.2 8.0 6.9 12.1 676.0 33.9 
SSONVICOS oeirert ice. csasivcedosoveavaescsasnsoevss 271.0 484.5 6.0 3.2 4.6 213.5 10.7 
DIVING ie waseaetae capes teas a caareecessavesccsinsenss 978.2 1820.3 6.4 -11.6 -17.4 842.1 42.2 
GQOGIS scersisienee 802.8 1562.0 6.9 -9.5 -14.9 759.2 -38.1 
Services 177.2 260.2 3.9 -2.1 2.5 83.0 4.2 
Net exports -124.6 -69.6 -5.7 -1.5 -7 55.0 2.8 
Government expenditures .................. 1579.4 1739.3 1.0 18.7 16.6 159.9 8.0 
UBM esate niece ts cncsnabcbracsnassasacavesns 601.8 513.4 -1.6 TA 4.9 -88.4 —~4.4 
PIBRENS Orie cccericstasceseceadsessccensvonee 403.0 329.3 2.0 4.8 3.1 -73.7 -3.7 
Nondefense ..........:sssceccesseeeceeee 198.9 184.1 -8 2.3 1.8 -14.8 -7 
State and local ............ccesceseeseeeseeee 980.7 1226.3 2.3 11.6 Wz 245.6 12.3 
FROSHKIUEN or cncs srestscvssnaessoxsneccsunsearsenssdas 
SBCIOP OVENS pe ececrtecosscanssnccsansovsenadeace - - - 0 -.2 - -9 
Detailed level - = = .0 8 - 1.5 


‘ epp — (personal consumption expenditures + private investment + net ex- 
ports + government expenditures). 


producers’ durable equipment + exports (goods + services) + imports 
(goods + services) + defense + nondefense + State & local government 


| 2 app — (durables + nondurables + services + nonresidential structures + expenditures). 
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1986-96 period. Conversely, rebasing has a less pronounced 
effect on nondurable goods, with the contribution of nondu- 
rables to growth for 1996-2006 in chained 2001 dollars be- 
ing only 0.4 percentage point lower than the contribution in 
chained 1992 dollars. 

By contrast, rebasing from chained 1992 to chained 2001 
dollars enhances the significance of the services component’s 
contribution to growth. When calculated using chained 1992 
dollars, the contribution to growth of services falls 5.1 per- 
centage points (from 42.0 percent to 36.9 percent) for 1996— 
2006, compared with the preceding 10 years. Rebasing the 
projection period to chained 2001 dollars reduces this de- 
cline to 2.1 percentage points (from 42.0 percent for 1986 to 
1996 in chained 1992 dollars to 39.9 percent for 1996-2006 
in chained 2001 dollars) and so accords more closely with 
the prominent role played by the services sector as a source 
of GDP growth in recent decades. 

Unlike the situation with personal consumption, rebasing 
diminishes the contribution of private investment to GDP 
growth. As noted earlier, before rebasing, private investment 
contributed 25.2 percent of the growth in GDP for the projec- 


Footnotes 


' See Thomas Boustead, “The U.S. Economy to 2006,” Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1997, pp. 6-22. 


2 See, for example, “BEA Current and Historical Data” (Table 1.2), Sur- 
vey of Current Business, April 1998, p. D2. 


3 Percent distributions show imports as a negative value, because these 
amounts displace expenditures on U.S. output and so reduce Gpp. 


4 Private investment also includes changes in business inventories. This 
component will not be examined, however, as it is generally a small fraction 
of private investment and does not lend itself to the rebasing technique dis- 
cussed subsequently. 


> See “Preview of the Comprehensive Revision of the National Income 
and Product Accounts: BEA’s New Featured Measures of Output and 
Prices,” Survey of Current Business, July 1995, pp. 31-38. 
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tion period. After rebasing, the contribution of private in- 
vestment stands at 22.4 percent. The source of this reduction 
can be isolated in producers’ durable equipment: the contri- 
bution of this component to GDP growth for the period 1996— 
2006 declines from 21.9 percent to 17.5 percent under a 
rebasing to chained 2001 dollars. In contradistinction, nei- 
ther investment in nonresidential structures (1.3 percent) nor 
residential investment (1.6 percent) shows any change in 
contribution to growth for the projection period due to 
rebasing. 

Rebasing from chained 1992 to chained 2001 dollars has 
only minor effects on the contributions to growth of net for- 
eign trade and government expenditures for the 1996-2006 
period. The contribution of net exports declines by only 0.3 
percentage point as a result of rebasing, while the contribu- 
tion of government declines only 0.1 percentage point. In 
sum, then, rebasing to 2001 chained dollars modestly reem- 
phasizes the importance of personal consumption, especially 
the role of services. By contrast, while private investment 
remains a major contributor to growth, rebasing diminishes 
its significance somewhat. O 


6 For a discussion of chain weighting and the rebasing technique em- 
ployed in this article, see “BEA’s Chain Indexes, Time Series and Measures 
of Long-Term Economic Growth,” Survey of Current Business, May 1997, 
pp. 58-68. 


7 [bid. 


8 The residual is equal to cpp, less the sum of personal consump- 
tion expenditures, private investment, net exports, and government 
expenditures. 


° The residual in this case is equal to Gpp, less the sum of durables, 
nondurables, services, nonresidential structures, producers’ durable equip- 
ment, exports of goods and services, imports of goods and services, de- 
fense spending, nondefense spending, and State and local government 
expenditures. 
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Alcohol Testing in the Workplace 


Workplace alcohol-testing programs: 
prevalence and trends 


Although testing for illicit drugs is more prevalent 
than alcohol testing, results from two nationwide surveys 
reveal that alcohol testing of employees is on the rise 


ployers have been concerned about the 

costs and consequences of inappropriate 
alcohol consumption by workers on and off the 
job. “By far the most common of the drugs that 
can affect work performance is ethanol (alcoholic 
beverages),” according to the Institute of 
Medicine.' Many studies have shown that both 
heavy drinking over time and the misuse of alco- 
hol in safety-sensitive situations have had signifi- 
cant negative effects on worker productivity and 
health, and on employer costs and profits.? As a 
consequence, several strategies have emerged to 
control this behavior. Modern interventions in- 
clude occupational alcoholism programs and their 
successors; employee assistance programs, health 
promotion programs, and education and training 
efforts. 

In the 1980s, impairment testing programs also 
became a popular workplace method to address 
substance misuse.’ Testing programs are prima- 
rily intended to detect the use of illicit drugs, but 
also are used in many worksites to detect inap- 
propriate ethanol use among employees. 

This article describes the prevalence and char- 
acteristics of alcohol-testing programs in U.S. 
worksites. The data are derived from two national 
prevalence surveys of worksites. These surveys 
were conducted in 1993 and 1995 with support 
from the National Institute on Drug Abuse. We 
present national prevalence estimates of alcohol- 
testing programs for job applicants and current 
employees. Prevalence is presented by worksite 
size (number of employees), type of industry, and 
census region. For programs that test current 
employees, these estimates are given for both 
1993 and 1995. We then compare the prevalence 


S ince the beginning of the industrial era, em- 


of alcohol- and drug-testing programs for appli- 
cants and current employees in 1995. We also 
describe employee and worksite characteristics 
by alcohol-testing prevalence at the worksite. Fi- 
nally, we present alcohol-testing prevalence by 
type of testing program, testing method, and or- 
ganizational unit responsible for testing. (For a 
description of the methodology, see appendix.) 


Background 


A vast amount of literature has consistently docu- 
mented the negative effect of alcohol use on pro- 
duction costs and worker and public safety. Re- 
search indicates that chronic and situational 
misuse of alcohol is positively associated with ab- 
senteeism,‘ job turnover,’ industrial accidents,° 
poor job performance, lack of self-direction, poor 
interpersonal relations,’ lower levels of job sat- 
isfaction,® theft, vandalism, and negative work 
behaviors.” 

Historically, employers have relied on super- 
visors to identify alcohol misusers. Some of the 
telltale signs are: deterioration of job perfor- 
mance, poor work habits, antisocial behavior, ac- 
cidents, absenteeism, and a host of other incidents 
that could cause management to inquire about al- 
cohol misuse.'!° These approaches have their 
shortcomings, such as the reluctance of supervi- 
sors to monitor and intervene with alcohol-related 
behaviors,!! their tendency to cover up the alco- 
hol misuse of workers under their supervision,!* 
and their failure to handle the reactive nature of 
alcohol misusers. Many managers believe that al- 
cohol testing is a valuable approach to control- 
ling the workplace consequences of chronic and 
situational alcohol misuse. One reason for this is 
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} Table 1. National estimates of alcohol testing among private nonagricultural 
worksites by size, industry, and census region, 1995 


[In percent] 


“Urine tests do not, however, show 
whether there is alcohol-induced im- 
pairment, whether alcohol has been 
used in the workplace, or whether there 


Maleonts Government | __ is alcohol in the blood while at work. 
Cihcsntersie Applicants | Current employees and/or ari Establishing impairment due to alco- 
employees!| testing, hol is important because the Americans 
1993 1995 with Disabilities Act (ADA) does not 
Alll WOrKSItES ssssesssssenessnnsssnsseen 217 20.3 228.4 36.0 protect current users of illicit drugs, but 
(1.4) (1.0) : : it does protect those who are diagnosed 
Worksite size al hi li Th de: th 
50-99 EMPlOYEeS .....eesseesreesseeere 19.2 15.8 as aicohoucs. 1 hus under oo) any 
Padget ihe Ge Sg test result that is to be the basis of nega- 
Sere ee (2.3) (1.6) tive action has to establish impairment. 
250-999 employees ...........0020. ao ca This requirement inevitably leads to 
j Solenpiressstmes 333 | 978 the need to establish threshold blood 
(5.0) (3.5) alcohol concentration (BAC) above 
eon hich the empl be ed 
Manufacturing ........sccsscssecsesseeees 33.7 25.1 which the employee may be presum 
Pee ey ie to be under the influence of alcohol 
OICSAIC/TFETAN ...0scccsscsccsssccsscene 5) @5) wi th atten dant physiologic al an d be- 
Communications, utilities, and havioral impairments.”!© 
trANSPOrtatlON). <-..0-.cscnte+eascon-ceans 30.3 32.3 
; (4.1) (3.0) 
Finance, insurance, and Presently, an acceptable blood al- 
¥OAl CStAtG \-os..2ccseav<cearcaseeveseeet 5.8 6.8 i d - ; 
(1.4) (1.3) (2.3) (2.5 (6.0) cohol concentration level in the work- 
Mining and construction ............ 29.3 26.6 $39.0 45.5 46.3 place has not been established. There- 
(4.1) (3.4) (4.6) (4.8) (6.4) f eos f ideli 
Services i ee 13.3 16.1 20.2 26.5 21.4 ore, alcohol impairment guidelines 
Pee (2.3) (1.7) (2.7) (3.1) (5.3) for many employers remain discretion- 
mt cr ary. While presidential Executive Or- 


employees. Columns 1 through 4 are not exclusive categories. 


3 Difference between 1993 and 1995 is significant at the .05 level. 
Norte: Data are based on worksites with 50 or more employees. 
Data in parentheses represent the standard error. 


the apparently objective, scientific nature of testing proce- 
dures. However, while typical substance screening procedures 
(urinalysis, breathalyzers, and blood tests) are reliable indica- 
tors of the presence of ethanol, they only link the levels of 
inebriation to individual job performance impairment in a very 
general way.!? 

Given the relatively pervasive nature of alcohol misuse and 
its associated work-related problems, it is ironic that alcohol 
testing is much less prevalent than illicit drug screening pro- 
grams.'* This could be attributed to several factors, including 
differing social tolerances of alcohol and illicit drug use!’ and 
applicable Federal policy regulations. For instance, accord- 
ing to a 1994 study by Jacques Normand and others: 
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' Worksites that test applicants only, current employees only, and both applicants and current 


2 Percent of worksites that test for alcohol in which Government regulation requires testing. 


der 12564, signed in 1986, mandated 
that employers are legally allowed to 
test for illicit drugs, the guidelines es- 
tablished in 1988 by the Department 
of Health and Human Services ex- 
cluded alcohol as a substance for 
which workers were to be tested. The 
only exception to this omission of al- 
cohol is the recent Omnibus Transpor- 
tation Act of 1991, which requires the 
Department of Transportation to in- 
clude alcohol as a target drug in its 
testing program. 

In summary, while labor and management have attempted 
to control the problems associated with alcohol misuse in 
the workplace, historically, alcohol-testing programs have 
not been adopted in great numbers, certainly relative to the 
prevalence of illicit drug-testing programs. Our research, how- 
ever, suggests that the prevalence of testing for alcohol is 
increasing. 


Survey results 


Who gets tested? Worksites were more likely to test current 
employees than job applicants for alcohol misuse. (See table 
1.) In 1995, 28.4 percent of all worksites conducted alcohol 


EE ee ee eee 


nO ee RR apne 


Exhibit 1. 


nonagricultural worksites, 1995 


National estimates of alcohol and drug testing among applicants, 
employees, and combinations of both groups in private 


Worksite conducts drug testing on applicants 


Worksite conducts 
alcohol testing on 
applicants 


Total 
(alcohol testing) 


Total 
(alcohol testing) 


Total 45.9 54.1 100.0 
(drug testing) (1.7) (1.7) 
More than twice as many worksites test applicants for drugs (45.9 percent) than for alcohol (21.7 
percent). 
Worksite conducts drug testing on current employees 
Worksite conducts 
alcohol testing on 


current employees 


Total 


(drug testing) ( 


66.3 


1.6) 


100.0 


Slightly more worksites test current employees for drugs (33.7 percent) than for alcohol (28.4 


alcohol testing for applicants, or cur- 
rent employees, or both. 


Worksite size. Table 1 also shows the 
positive relationship between worksite 
size and the prevalence of an alcohol- 
testing program. In 1995, approxi- 
mately 40.0 percent of the large 
worksites, those with more than 1,000 
employees, conducted testing on cur- 
rent employees (33.3 percent tested 
applicants), compared with 25 percent 
of small worksites, those with SO to 99 
employees (19.2 percent tested appli- 
cants). However, among small 
worksites, the prevalence of alcohol- 
testing programs for current employees 
increased significantly from 15.8 per- 
cent to 25 percent from the 1993 survey 
period to the 1995 period. This com- 
pares with the 37.5-percent (1993) to 
40.0-percent (1995) rate among large 
worksites. Thus, the prevalence of al- 
cohol testing is increasing more rapidly 
in smaller worksites. 


Type of industry. The prevalence of 


percent). alcohol testing varies widely across in- 
Bo ok stoning dustry groups both for applicants and 
current employees. (See table 1.) For 

Total - iaati 
Yes No (de ohel letting) example, in 1995, the communications, 
utilities, and transportation industries 
as al am 33.5 2.6 36.0 had a testing prevalence of 47.4 per- 

Worksite conducts ie ama (1.6) (1.6) (1.6) 


remmoliesing No 20.2 43.7 63.9 
(1.4) (1.7) (1.6) 


53.7 
(1.7) 


Total 
(drug testing) 


46.3 
(1.7) 


100.0 


When a worksite tests for drugs, it usually also tests for alcohol. Only 2.6 percent of worksites test 
for alcohol and not drugs. Conversely, many worksites test for drugs and not alcohol (20.2 percent). 


‘Worksites that test applicants only, current employees only, and both applicants and current employees. 


Note: Data in parentheses represent the standard error. 


Data are based on private nonagricultural worksites with 50 or more employees. 


testing on current employees, and 21.7 percent of all worksites 
tested applicants. Also, testing of current employees increased 
from 20.3 percent in 1993 to 28.4 percent in 1995 (which is 
statistically significant at the .0S level), representing a 39.9- 
percent increase in alcohol testing prevalence. (Note, the 1993 
national survey did not inquire about alcohol testing for appli- 
cants.) Further, in 1995, 36 percent of worksites conducted 


Census region. 


cent for current employees (30.3 per- 
cent for applicants), while the preva- 
lence for the finance, insurance, and 
real estate industries was only 7.3 per- 
cent (5.8 percent for applicants). For 
all industry groups, the prevalence of 
testing usually increased from the 1993 
to 1995 survey periods, and this in- 
crease was Statistically significant in 
the manufacturing; communications, 
utilities, and transportation; and min- 
ing and construction industries. 


Differences in the prevalence of alcohol test- 


ing by the regions defined by the Bureau of the Census show 
the South having the highest prevalence (37.9 percent) and 
the Northeast (20.1 percent), the lowest prevalence for cur- 
rent employees in 1995. All regions except the West had in- 
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creased testing prevalence for current employees from 1993 
to 1995, with the Northeast and the South having relatively 
large increases that were statistically significant. 


Government regulation. Of the worksites that test for alco- 
hol, in 1995, 31.7 percent of them were required to do so by 
the Federal Government. (See table 1.) The association be- 
tween testing and regulations is differentially manifested 
across types of industry, however. For example, required al- 
cohol testing is most prevalent in communications, utilities, 
and transportation (67.7 percent), which is an industry group 
regulated by the Omnibus Transportation Act of 1991, while 
least prevalent in the unregulated finance, insurance, and real 
estate industries (11.6 percent). Thus, as expected, there is a 
positive, although variable, correlation between worksite 
prevalence of alcohol testing and Government regulation re- 
quiring testing. Table 1 also shows that the Northeast has a 
relatively high Government-required testing prevalence of 
39.2 percent for worksites that test. 


Alcohol versus drug testing 


Clearly, drug testing is still more prevalent than alcohol test- 
ing.'!’ For example, 36.0 percent of worksites with more than 
50 employees conduct alcohol testing for applicants or cur- 
rent employees or both, while the corresponding prevalence 
for drug testing is 53.7 percent. (See exhibit 1.) In addition, 
when a worksite conducts alcohol test- 
ing, it almost always tests for drugs, 
while a worksite that tests for drugs 
does not always test for alcohol. For 
example, only 2.6 percent of worksites 


{In percent] 


Employee and worksite characteristics by alcohol-testing status among 
private nonagricultural worksites, 1995 


In general, table 2 indicates that worksites with testing pro- 
grams have a significantly higher percentage of males, full- 
time employees, and unions, while they have a significantly 
lower percentage of employees with college degrees. Neither 
the percentage of younger employees (under age 30) at a 
worksite nor the percentage of employees with a high school 
diploma show statistically significant differences. 

If a worksite conducts alcohol testing, it is more likely to 
test for drug use, (92.9 percent), have an employee assistance 
program (49.2 percent), and have a written alcohol and drug 
use policy (97.3 percent). (See table 2.) 


Frequency and type of program. For worksites that conduct 
alcohol testing of current employees, we examined the fre- 
quency and type of program in place during 1995. Table 3 
shows the prevalence of programs that test on an uncondi- 
tional and on a conditional basis. Unconditional testing in- 
cludes random and regular assessments to which any employee 
could be subjected regardless of conduct or job per-formance. 
Conditional testing consists of assessments that occur for se- 
lected employees, and is based on conditions, such as follow- 
ing an accident, after determining a reasonable cause, or fol- 
lowing up as a completion to substance abuse treatment. 

In general, worksites are more likely to conduct conditional 
than unconditional testing of employees. For worksites that 
conduct conditional alcohol testing of current employees, over- 
all, the prevalence in 1995 is higher following an accident (73.9 


test for alcohol (on applicants or em- 
ployees, or both) and do not test for 
drugs. By contrast, 20.2 percent of 
worksites test for drugs, but do not test 


Characteristic 


for alcohol. Exhibit 1 also shows that apie clan late 
the prevalence of drug testing for ap- Full-time job .........sssssseeees 


plicants is more than twice that of al- 
cohol testing (45.9 percent, versus 
21.7 percent). 


Worksite characteristics: 


Alcohol-testing details 


Characteristics. The presence of al- 
cohol testing varies by worksite and 
individual characteristics. For ex- 
ample, for worksites that conduct al- 
cohol testing, 23.4 percent of employ- 
ees have college degrees, while this 
percentage is 28.6 percent in worksites 
with no alcohol testing. (See table 2.) 
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Under 30 years of age .... 
High school diploma ....... 
College degree ............... 
Union affiliation ............... 


gat te Ounees 52.0 60.2 47.4 Yes 
Rv ogtetralie 84.4 88.1 82.4 Yes 
eaveseeareee 35.6 33.7 36.7 No 
se eeotet ere 85.9 84.7 86.7 No 
scattateeknaee 26.8 23.4 28.6 Yes 
SS Rae 10.8 17.0 7.4 Yes 
Be ee Yes 


Tests for drug use ........... 
Implements employee assistance 


‘Significant difference in percentages for worksites with or without alcohol testing at the .05 level. 
Nore: Data are based on private nonagricultural worksites with 50 or more employees. 


Percentages for employee characteristics are means of percentages of employees at worksites with that 
characteristic; the statistical test was the test. Percentages under worksite characteristics are percentages 
of worksites with that characteristic; the statistical test was the chi-square test. 


Worksites that test for 
alcohol use 


ee oor 


percent) and for reasonable cause (77.9 National estimates of unconditional alcohol-testing prevalence, among 
percent) than it is after substance abuse worksites that test current employees, by type of testing program and by 
treatment (50.9 percent). In general, worksite characteristics, 1995 
me eieriraliateranaccidentde-\u|—! Perce) 
creases as worksite size increases (77.0 pneon drone] losing nil teres lS 
i Follow- 

Pee = se juss ueastis62:3 Characteristic Random | Regular | Following | Reasonable pei 
percent for large worksites), whereas testing testing | anaccident| cause abuse 
testing increases after substance abuse treatment 
treatment as worksite size increases AI WOFKSItES .Les.cctatvctedscccesssnscecne 48.4 12.4 73.9 77.9 50.9 
(47.8 percent for small worksites, ver- pens (3.1) (1.9) (2.9) (2.8) (3.2) 
sus 64.4 percent for large worksites). 50-99 employees ......cscsssseseeeeees 59.9 10.7 77.0 75.3 47.8 

: (6.1) (3.4) (5.4) (5.4) (6.5) 
The finance, insurance, and realestate | 49 949 employees sccm 40.3 14.9 76.2 75.3 51.2 
industries have a relatively low testing (6.2) (3.5) (4.8) (6.2) (5.4) 
prevalence following an accident 3 6.3 250-999 employees ..............00+ pa ee cs an ee 
percent) and a relatively high testing | 1,000 employees or more «v0... 45.5 15.7 62.3 78.5 64.4 
prevalence for reasonable cause (92.0 inaosery (7.7) GS) 6.) ) CA 
percent) and following substance abuse | panutacturing secccccoseeoooe 34.1 12.6 77.0 80.3 49.3 
treatment (67.6 percent). Compared (4.5) (3.1) (4.1) (3.9) (4.8) 

‘ : a Wholesale and retail ................-. 64.4 16.0 79.7 61.6 50.3 
with the other three regions, the North @.1) 63) (75) (8.7) (2.0) 
east had the highest prevalence of test- | Communications, utilities, and 
: transportation ..........c sees 82.4 18.6 77.9 84.3 60.4 
ing after substance abuse treatment (42) (4.0) 65) (58) 66) 
(61.5 percent). Finance, insurance, and 

Amon g unc onditional testin g types, POAN CSAC oe eeccce cdc esacensdesccacs ie tos ee ee wes 

the results indicate thatrandom testing | Mining and construction ........... 70.5 22.1 79.1 82.6 61.9 

: (6.0) (6.6) (6.8) (6.6) (7.0) 

(48.4 percent) is more prevalent than | coiicgs mmm 38.7 4.3 63.8 81.5 45.4 

regular testing (12.4 percent). In 1995, pecs (7.2) (1.6) (7.3) (5.8) (7.5) 

: egion 

the prevalence of random testing WaS | Northeast ooo eveensnoen 48.9 19.5 779 70.8 61.5 

highest in small worksites (59.9 per- (8.1) (6.6) (6.4) (7.7) (7.7) 

cent), in the communications, utilities, WOW Stites scccsccsearacthossseossesdscecs sae me a an as 

and transportation industries (82.4 per- | South .sccsssscscsssscssssssssssseeseeees 49.7 13.7 75.1 76.9 52.6 

: ‘ : (4.9) (3.1) (4.4) (4.5) (5.1) 

cent), and in the West MEIOn i) 9.1 Pee Westnemn enn 59.1 6.7 67.6 76.3 43.2 

cent). Regular testing was highest in the (7.5) (2.6) (7.7) (7.4) | (7.7) 
mining and construction industries ‘ 

22 3 Note: Data are based on private nonagricultural worksites with 50 or more employees. Worksites that 
( ; .1 percent) and in the northeast re- test only job applicants are not included in this table. Figures do not add up to 100 because they are not 
gion (19.5 percent). In 1995, for those | Mutually exclusive. 
worksites that conductrandom tests, we Data in parentheses represent the standard error. 


asked whether the employees selected 

for testing were told before the day of the test or only after 
reporting to work on the day of the test. Our estimates indicate 
that 14 percent of worksites that conduct random testing tell 
their employees about their selection before the day of the test. 


Testing methods and who conducts testing. The prevalence 
of alcohol-testing methods and the group responsible for con- 
ducting the tests can be examined by workplace size, type of 
industry, and region of current employees. Urinalysis is by far 
the most popular testing method (72.2 percent overall), with 
blood analysis and breathalyzers used in only about one-fourth 
of the worksites that do testing.'* (See table 4.) The breath- 
alyzer is used more by large worksites than small ones (35.2 
percent for large worksites, versus 18.4 percent for small 


worksites). By industry, there are large differences in the test- 


ing methods used. For example, the finance, insurance, and 
real estate industries use urinalysis 95.4 percent of the time 
and the breathalyzer only 6.9 percent of the time, whereas the 
communications, utilities, and transportation industries use 
the breathalyzer 51.4 percent of the time. By region, the West 
has the highest prevalence of urinalysis testing (78.7 percent) 
and the lowest use of both blood analysis (14.1 percent) and 
the breathalyzer (14.9 percent). The Northeast has the high- 
est prevalence of performance testing. 

Overall, outside contractors do most of the alcohol testing 
(72.9 percent), but as worksite size increases, a much larger 
percentage of testing is done at the worksite by worksite em- 
ployees. For example, 62.4 percent of the testing is done by 
employees of the worksite for large worksites, but only 21.3 
percent for small worksites. Most industry types have 60 
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to 70 percent of their testing done by outside contractors. One 
exception is the wholesale/retail trade industry which has 87.9 
percent of its testing done outside. Thus, testing by an outside 
contractor is by far the most popular model overall and across 
industry types, but larger worksites tend to have more alcohol 
testing conducted by employees of the worksite. 


What the results show 


The results of our study show that alcohol testing, while less 
prevalent than testing for illicit drug use, is widely imple- 
mented in worksites and is increasing in prevalence. Testing 
for alcohol misuse is conducted most likely in worksites that 
have the resources to implement such a program, and such 
testing is significantly more likely to occur in larger worksites 
than in smaller ones throughout the Nation. However, smaller 
worksites have experienced the fastest growth in adopting test- 
ing programs between 1993 and 1995. 


current employees, by worksite characteristics, 1995 
[In percent] 
Alcohol testing methods Conductors of alcohol tests 
Characteristic r Pert Ouiside B 
Urinalysis Blood analysis Breathalyzer . facile. ii contractor pb, 
All WOrkSites ............eseeseeseee 72.2 27.7 i 
(2.5) (2.6) (2.2) 
Worksite size 
50-99 employees ..............-++ 70.1 26.9 18.4 
(5.0) (4.9) (3.8) 
100-249 employees .............. 74.2 28.4 22.5 
(4.2) (4.6) (3.6) 
250-999 employees ............. 73.2 27.3 27.7 
! (4.6) (4.6) (4.5) 
1,000 employees or more ...... 70.8 29.2 35.2 
(6.6) (6.5) (6.4) 
Industry 
Manufacturing .........-..sseseeeeee 77.5 28.2 19.5 
(3.4) (3.7) (3.1) 
Wholesale and retail .............. 68.5 19.7 20.4 
(7.0) (6.1) (5.8) 
Communications, utilities, 
and transportation ............. 62.5 19.4 51.4 
(5.3) (3.7) (5.9) 
Finance, insurance, and 
FORIGStAIG ercecccrsarectcesereestesses 95.4 20.3 6.9 
(3.4) (7.7) (4.8) 
Mining and construction ........ 80.4 34.4 26.5 
(4.7) (6.1) (5.4) 
SOMVICOS satevaiessiberdeossaactectzvenad 67.6 37.2 20.5 
(6.4) (6.7) (5.1) 
Region 
Northeast) .c2c5.ctthissctis.creacad 74.9 23.2 24.3 
(6.3) (5.9) (6.3) 
NUOWESH soccesctttstesremsctrucrterraense 70.6 32.6 27.1 
SHMMD incsssk sn eons ese setncas 69.0 33.0 25.3 
(4.2) (4.5) (3.6) 
West sii... 55S eines 78.7 14.1 14.9 
(5.6) iy (4.5) | (3.9) 


Note: Data in parentheses represent the standard error. 
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Testing programs are more likely to occur in worksites 
where job turnover tends to be low (and in industries such as 
communications, utilities, and transportation; mining and con- 
struction; and manufacturing, which have more full-time 
workers) and where employees are perceived to be at greater 
risk (males, unionized, and fewer years of education) due to 
job stress or the presence of workplace drinking cultures, or 
both.'!? Accordingly, testing programs are more likely to be 
conditional in nature; following an accident, finding a rea- 
sonable cause, or following an employee’s completion of sub- 
stance abuse treatment. Consistent with other studies of illicit 
drug testing, we found that random testing is the most preva- 
lent method of unconditional testing.” 

Growth in the prevalence of alcohol testing in the work- 
place is somewhat surprising. From the objective standpoint, 
positive results for the presence of alcohol do not necessarily 
indicate intoxication or a psychological or behavioral inabil- 
ity to perform job tasks. These problems arise when alcohol 
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is used in relatively large quantities over a short period of 
time. Moreover, the effect of alcohol on job performance is 
mediated by a number of influences, including, physiologi- 
cal, psychological, and metabolic differences; work condi- 
tions; and performance requirements.” 

From another viewpoint, it is ironic that alcohol-testing 
programs in the workplace are only one-half as prevalent as 
programs that test for illicit drugs, given consistent epidemio- 
logical research estimating a much greater occurrence of em- 
ployee alcohol misuse. The growth in alcohol testing has par- 
alleled that of drug-testing programs, and very few 
alcohol-testing programs exist in worksites that do not also 
test for illicit drugs.” On the whole, alcohol testing rarely 
occurs as a single strategy to combat substance abuse in the 
workplace, and is highly likely to occur in worksites that en- 
gage in a wide range of strategies, including the use of formal 
policies and employee assistance programs. 
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Appendix: Methodology 


The National Survey of Worksites and Employee Assistance Pro- 
grams conducted two national probability sample surveys, one in 
the spring of 1993 and the other in the spring of 1995. Both national 
surveys were conducted by telephone. The target population was 
private nonagricultural worksites in the United States with 50 or 
more employees. For this study, a worksite is defined as any busi- 
ness location with a unique, separate, and distinct operation, includ- 
ing the headquarters unit within an enterprise. The sampling frames 
were constructed from the Dun’s Market Identifiers database from 
Dun’s Marketing Service, a subsidiary of Dun and Bradstreet. 

Each sample was stratified by industry (manufacturing; whole- 
sale and retail trade; utilities, transportation, and communication; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; services; and mining and con- 
struction) and worksite size grouping (by number of employees: 40 
to- 49, 50 to 99, 100 to 249, 250 to 999, and 1,000 or more). The 40 
to 49 stratum was added to the survey to improve coverage of the 
target population because the number of employees at a worksite 
may vary from the number in the database. However, only worksites 
reporting 50 or more employees during data collection were included 
in the analysis. 

Geographic location (four census regions) was used as a second- 
ary stratification factor to allocate the sample proportionally across 
geographic regions within industry and worksite size. The 6 indus- 
try classifications, 5 size categories, and four census regions com- 
bine to give 120 strata. The final sample was selected with equal 
probability within each stratum. The sampling frames included ap- 
proximately 421,000 worksites in 1993 and 431,000 in 1995. The 
final stratified sample contained 6,488 worksites in 1993 and 5,471 
in 1995, of which 3,204 and 2,098 were eligible and responding 
worksites for 1993 and 1995, respectively. 

During data collection, the response and eligibility rates were 
monitored and the sample size in each stratum was supplemented to 
accommodate differences between projected and actual response and 
eligibility rates. The final probability sample ensured adequate 
sample sizes for national estimates broken down by industry and 
worksite size. 

The 1993 survey instrument contained about 130 questions on 
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that coming to work with excessively high blood alcohol content levels is 
likely to be negatively sanctioned (regardless of the relative time delay mm 
management detecting the employee's impairment caused by the urinalysis 
testing procedure), employers might believe that workers would be deterred | 
from arriving at work under the influence of alcohol. 
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; 
drug and alcohol testing, worksite demographics, characteristics and 
costs of employee assistance programs, employee benefits, and 
worksite programs. These areas were expanded for the 1995 survey 
instrument, which contained about 160 questions. Approximately 2 
weeks prior to administering the surveys, a lead letter was mailed to 
the director of human resources or the personnel department. This — 
letter introduced the study, ensuring confidentiality, and prepared 
the recipient for the telephone interview. The interview was con- 
ducted using computer-assisted telephone interviewing (CATI). The 
introductory section of the survey instruments confirmed that the — 
correct worksite had been contacted, that the worksite was eligible — 
to participate, and that the interviewer was speaking with the person 
most knowledgeable about the employee benefits. After collecting 
this preliminary information, interviewers determined whether the 
worksite had an employee assistance program. The full question- 
naire was administered to those worksites with such a program, and 

a shortened version was used for those without one. 

A worksite’s sampling weight was initially computed as the in- 
verse of its selection probability. A nonresponse adjustment was 
applied to compensate for nonresponding worksites. Finally, sam- 
pling weights were further adjusted for each sampling stratum by 
poststratifying to the worksite count in the February 1993 Dun’s 
Market Identifiers database for the 1993 survey, and the average of 
the worksite counts from the February and September 1995 data- 
bases for the 1995 survey. 

Because of stratification and the difference in the weights across 
the strata, computing valid national estimates and variances required 
taking into account the complex survey design. Weighted total, 
means, frequencies, and their standard errors were computed using 
the Research Triangle Institute’s Survey Data Analysis software.' 


Footnote to the appendix 


' SUDAAN software was used in this analysis. See B. V. Shah, B. G. 
Barwell, and G. S. Bieler, supsan User’s Manual: Software for Analysis 
Correlated Data, Release 6.40 (Research Triangle Institute, Research Tri- 
angle Park, Nc, 1995). 
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Précis 


Skills are starting 
blocks for 
competitiveness 


Information technology, global compe- 
tition, welfare reforms, and the coming 
Tequirement to replace a huge cohort of 
skilled wage earners have combined to 
create what the Council on Competitive- 
ness, a non-partisan organization of busi- 
ness, labor, and academic leaders, calls 
“compelling pressures to upgrade the 
U.S. skills base.” The Council’s report, 
Winning the Skills Race. describes why 
work force skills are today’s greatest 
competitive challenge, examines the po- 
tential impact of skill shortage on a vari- 
ety of stakeholders, and documents a 
number of successful, collaborative so- 
lutions to the shared problem. 

Perhaps the most startling gap in their 
analysis is that between the perceived 
basic literacy of entry-level workers and 
the efforts being made to remediate it. 
The data the Council examined suggested 
that roughly 80 percent of 21- to 25-year- 
olds entering the labor market did not 
possess sufficient skills to read safety 
Tules and write simple reports. Never- 
theless, data they obtained from the 1993 
Survey of Employer-Provided Training 
show that only 2 percent of employers 
offer basic skills training and data they 
obtained from a 1991 supplement to the 
Current Population Survey found that 
only 6 percent of workers obtained ba- 
sic skills training from any source. 


The working rich 


At the end ofthe 19th century, it was low- 
wage workers who put in the longest 
workdays. Workers in the lowest hourly 
wage decile worked about 2 hours longer 


_ per day than workers in the top decile. 


according to Dora L. Costa’s paper, “The 
Unequal Work Day: A Long-Term 
View,” published in the May 1998 Pa- 
pers and Proceedings issue of American 
Economic Review. In 1973, lower paid 
workers still tended to work longer days, 


"but the decrease in hours as one worked 


up the wage distribution was less pro- 
nounced. In contrast, Costa’s analysis 
of the May 1991 supplement to the Cur- 
rent Population Survey revealed that 
workers in the top wage decile worked 
the longest day, albeit only 40 minutes 
longer than those ai the botiom of the 
wage distribution. 

The pattern of hours worked has an 
impact on income distribution. Accord- 
ing to Costa’s figures, about a quarter of 
1973 and 1993, as measured by the 90/10 
ratio, could be attributed to changes mm 
hours worked. “In the past. she conchides. 
“an inegalitarian distribution of work 
tended to equalize income, whereas today 
it magnifies eamings disparities.” 


Style of corporate 
governance 
affects workers 


Two working papers from the Jerome 
Levy Economics Institute of Bard Col- 
lege touch on national styles of corpo- 
Tate governance and their impact on the 
labor force, according to the Institute’s 
May 1998 Report. In “The Political 
Economy of Corporate Governance in 
Germany,” Mary O*Sullivan of the Cen- 
ter for Industrial Competitiveness at the 
University of Massachusetts at Lowell 
and INSEAD, claims that Germany’s cur- 
rent high unemployment is not, as many 
suggest, the result of the high cost of 
German labor and their expensive pen- 
sions and welfare schemes. Rather, it is 
that “German corporations have failed to 
invest in the organizational learning that 
leads to mnovation. It is innovation that 
allows corporations to improve the qual- 
ity of products while reducing produc- 
tion costs, thereby becoming more com- 
petitive.” She believes that this failure 
has occurred because German corporate 
governance has shifted toward provid- 
ing retums to stakeholders—sharehold- 
ers, managers, financiers, and workers— 
rather than building the corporation. 

In comparison, William Lazonick, 
also of the Center for Industrial Competi- 


tiveness and INSEAD. finds that despite 
their current recession, Japanese firms 
are fundamentally sound and have stayed 
committed to a policy of promoting life- 
time employment. rather than a policy of 
extracting financial retums. Lazonick’s 
paper, “The Japanese Fimancial Crisis, 
Corporate Governance, and Sustainable 
Prosperity.” argues that the Japanese sys- 
tem of cross-shareholdins—much of the 
stock of Japanese corporations is owned 
by other corporations—has allowed ex- 
ecutives to govern without interference 
from outside stockholders. As a result, 
he concludes, firms in Japan can allocate 
resources with a view to strengthening 
the company as a whole and boosting the 
productivity of the work force. 


Health insurance 
affects the labor 
market 


Almost 9 of 10 Americans with private 
health msurance obtam it through em- 
ployer-provided plans. As a result, health 
care analysts have always been aware of 
the impact of labor market events such 
as unemployment on coverage. But what 
about the impact of health surance cov- 
erage on labor market decisions? Tom 
Buchmueller, an assistant professor at the 
University of California—tIrvine, and 
Rob Valletta, a senior economist at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
examine three such effects im a recent 
FRBSF Economic Letter. 

Job lock is the reduced voluntary job 
mobility arising from the risk of losing 
health insurance. Their analysis suggests 
that this effect could be substantial, and 
more pronounced among women. The 
decision to retire is also affected by 
health insurance considerations. The 
ability to purchase post-retirement insur- 
ance at a rate comparable to that under 
the employer’s plan may lead to earlier 
retirement, particularly among men. The 
availability of insurance also seems to 
increase the labor supply of married 
women whose husbands do not have 


coverage. 0 
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Book Reviews 


Safety in the good old days 


Safety First: Technology, Labor and 
Business in the Building of Ameri- 
can Work Safety 1870-1939. By 
Mark Aldrich. Baltimore, MD, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1997, 415 


Pp: 


At least one thing can be said about 
working conditions in the good old 
days: they were terrible! In Safety 
First: Technology, Labor, and Business 
in the Building of American Work 
Safety: 1870-1939, economist Mark 
Aldrich provides a valuable account of 
how the rising safety movement at the 
turn of the century shaped many of our 
modern safety institutions. This docu- 
mentary describes the assimilation of 
newer and safer technologies into main- 
stream economic activities, flourished 
with an excellent collection of photog- 
raphy. It tells of combined institutional 
factors that combined to formed a safer 
environment in three industries: rail- 
roads, coal mining, and manufacturing. 


Railroads. Aldrich describes the 
Safety First movement’s inauguration 
to railroading in 1912. The Safety First 
movement was designed to reduce costs 
by taking away operator control over 
work practices, and thereby eliminate 
the capability for human error. Unions 
were distrustful of management inter- 
est in safety (a movement they had ini- 
tially supported) because workers per- 
ceived management’s interest as insin- 
cere. 

Ultimately, several factors improved 
railroad safety: hours legislation re- 
duced fatigue; block control systems 
reduced collisions; air brakes reduced 
the need to go between cars; and the 
use of heavier rails—a voluntary deci- 
sion of the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation—reduced derailments. Many 
railroad executives also instituted mini- 
mum safety measures to avoid govern- 
ment intervention. Thus, development 
of safety rules and procedures in rail- 
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roads had little to do with compensat- 
ing wage differentials so popular in 
today’s economics literature. Rather, 
employers were concerned with the to- 
tal cost of injury and liability, as well as 
company image. 


Mining. The mining industry was one 
of the earliest to experience massive 
disasters, but one of the last to imple- 
ment safety improvements. Aldrich re- 
minds us that initial endowments of raw 
materials can affect development of 
work processes. Timber was bountiful 
and very cheap, allowing U.S. mining 
companies to dig very deep mines us- 
ing the more dangerous tunnel and 
room method, rather than longwalling. 

Independent contracting was another 
major factor affecting mining safety. 
Contractors were paid by the piece and 
to increase their daily lot, would some- 
times forgo proper installation of braces. 
The size of the mines were getting larger, 
increasing the potential for ceilings to 
coliapse, while mechanization increased 
the risk of explosions. Management re- 
mained indifferent to these disaster form- 
ing conditions even though catastrophies 
often drove labor camps away. 

The development of mine run laws 
in 1897 that required miners to be paid 
for slag, not just lump coal, slowed the 
incessant digging of large cavernous 
holes. Above ground, unions fought for 
air quality laws in Pennsylvania, and 
other States followed. Under the earth’s 
surface, battles over technology and 
work safety ensued. One example ex- 
plains why miners objected to the in- 
troduction of anew technology—closed 
lamps. Miners viewed closed lamps as 
an interference with independent work 
practices, and believed closed lamps 
allowed companies to skimp on other 
important safety measures, especially 
ventilation. 

Aldrich argues that despite the es- 
tablishment of the Bureau of Mines, 
most improvements in safety were due 
to mechanization and electricity, which 
increased the proportion of surface 


workers. The threat of safety regulations 
and ill regard from the public encour- 
aged companies to voluntarily adopt 
safety measures. 


Manufacturing. The discussion of 
manufacturing begins with a descrip- 
tion of new Taylorist work practices. 
The development of modern safety in- 
stitutions, including the National Safety 
Council and the State workers compen- 
sation systems, were part of a move- 
ment to establish control over labor, but 
there was a tension between safety and 
profits. 

While many safety professionals be- 
lieved safety was too important to be 
left to dictates of profitability, giant 
firms (such as U.S. Steel) dominated 
the National Safety Council and formed 
an alliance that emphasized engineering, 
rather than worker empowerment. In- 


surance companies were also early 


players, conducting thousands of in- 
spections and investigating accidents. 
Despite added incentives to reduce 
costs, profitmaking manufacturing in- 
stitutions were more likely to attribute 
accidents to an injured worker’s own 
carelessness. Disputes had to be settled 
in the courts, spurring development of 
workers’ compensation systems. 

Aldrich points to several factors in- 
fluencing manufacturing safety, dis- 
cussing not only management’s respon- 
sibility, but also its need to obtain worker 
participation in safety. In exchange for 
participation, companies gave monetary 
rewards to participants on safety coun- 
cils. As corporatism developed, employ- 
ers spent more on accident prevention, 
and enticed more employees to jump on 
the safety bandwagon. Workers resisted, 
in part fearing their pay would decrease 
because they were often paid piece rates. 
Slowly, employees began to “accept the 
new regime” with minor objections to 
machine guards and uncomfortable pro- 
tective equipment. 

Aldrich recognized that the corpo- 
rate interest in safety in manufacturing 
developed from scientific management. 


The decisions were imposed from top 
management and, for workers, repre- 
sented loss of control over their work. 
Employers were increasingly made 
aware of the costs of safety, and began 
to base some decisions on that informa- 
tion. Accordingly, employers obtained 
countless productivity enhancements 
due to safety improvements, but work- 
ers lost control over their own pace and 
methods of work. 


Safety First shows how different forms 
of economic development in distinctive 
institutional contexts can have varied 
consequences on occupational safety and 
health. Aldrich goes a far way to pull 
modem economic and empirical issues 
from history to the fore. The important 
lesson for economists is to look beyond 
the immediate effects of legislation to 
fully appreciate the dynamic context of 
legal, management, and labor institu- 
tions which influence behavior. How- 
ever, toward this full appreciation, three 
issues deserve brief discussion. 

First, despite its very particular ex- 
planations, the book suffers from some 
generalization of management styles in 
the manufacturing industry. It would 
have been helpful if the author had 
emphasized earlier in the chapter that 
only a very small percentage and the 
largest firms, those with “organizational 
nags,” were engaged in the Safety First 
movement. Aldrich gives some explana- 
tion why firm size matters, but what 
about ownership and employee relations 
in the 75 percent of firms without safety 
directors? 

Second, Aldrich justifies masculine 
terminology, saying, “the safety move- 
ment was largely masculine, and in 
many of the industries where it was ac- 
tive most of the workers were male.” 
Replacing the term “manhours” with 
“hours” is easy enough, but this state- 
ment is not a matter of political correct- 
ness, but of accuracy. While Aldrich 
explains that men dominated the indus- 
trial safety movement and safety commit- 
tees, he fails to consider women as activ- 
ist wives and as union members them- 


selves. He even omitted the horrific 1911 
Triangle Shirtwaist Co. fire in New 
York—where 154 workers, mostly 
women and children, died and 50 women 
jumped 10 stories to their deaths. This 
event galvanized men and women to 
demand corrections. Sadly, Aldrich’s 
index only contains the names of two 
women, Mrs. Dupont and Mrs. Eastman, 
both wives of company executives. Im- 
portant though they may have been, 
they hardly marched in the streets, tes- 
tified before the government, and pres- 
sured management and the govern- 
ment to improve safety requirements, 
end child labor, protect their husband’s 
health, and control pollution, as did sev- 
eral women at the turn of the century. 

Third, Aldrich describes safety im- 
provements over the 20th century as 
breathtaking. While rates of incidence 
have dropped, the United States still 
has roughly 6,100 fatalities and 6.6 
million injuries and illness cases (one- 
third with lost work days) each year, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, making it one of the most “least-pro- 
gressive” industrialized nation in terms 
of occupational safety and health im- 
provements. 

The pace of technological change 
has dramatically increased since the 
turn of the century. Even during that daz- 
zling period of new inventions, diffusion 
was amazingly slow. Today, new, unpre- 
dictable, and potentially dangerous tech- 
nologies, equipment, and materials are 
introduced into workplaces almost daily. 
We may not know what the effects of 
these are for decades to come. We must 
inquire: What has changed in our 
ability to control technologies? 

Safety First provides truly fasci- 
nating stories about the difficulties of 
getting very simple changes approved 
and in use. The value of this book lies 
not only in the rich institutional detail 
of new and safer technologies and 
management and labor’s ability to as- 
similate them, but also in providing a 
warning for the future. Our ability to 
keep up with the speed of change, and 
our ability to quickly and safely as- 


similate improvements into our work 
while preserving and improving em- 
ployment will be one of the greatest 
challenges for labor-management co- 
operation. The stories told by Aldrich 
suggest that if any party leaves the 
bargaining table, unilaterally imposed 
technology and safety rules will remain 
contestable terrain. 


—Heather Grob 


Director of Economic Research 
Center to Protect Workers’ Rights 


Doctors in unions 


When Doctors Join Unions. By Grace 
Budrys. Ithaca, Ny, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1997, 155 pp., bibliography. 
$35. 


In the last few years, health care cost 
increases have attracted the attention of 
the media, policymakers, academicians, 
and the general public. New managed 
care techniques have been developed in 
order to contain costs. Traditional in- 
demnity plans are increasing their use 
of managed care techniques in an at- 
tempt to reduce costs. For example, 
techniques such as preadmission certi- 
fication and second surgical opinions 
are widespread among indemnity plans. 
The composition of the health care sec- 
tor providers has been changing as well. 
In most States, the figure of the doctor 
with an individual practice has been 
disappearing in favor of new alterna- 
tives, such as physicians’ hospital or- 
ganizations and health maintenance 
organizations. 

When Doctors Join Unions focuses 
on practically the sole survivor of the 
physicians’ union movement of the 
1970s, the Union of American Physi- 
cians and Dentists (Physicians and 
Dentists Union). This union started in 
California in 1972 and has developed 
its own model. In a dual role, it is a 
union for salaried physicians and a con- 
sultant for doctors in private practice. 
This book is the result of research that 
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recounts the origins of the Physicians 
and Dentists Union and its development 
in the last two decades. The author men- 
tions another physicians’ union estab- 
lished in New York in 1959, but does not 
combine the experiences of both unions. 

The author organizes the book by 
four study approaches identified as 
health services, industrial relations, or- 
ganizational and occupational analysis, 
and cross-national comparative per- 
spectives. Each approach is related to 
changes the Physicians and Dentists 
Union has faced in its history, and how 
it is reinventing itself to gain the sup- 
port of physicians and the respect of 
policymakers. Budrys favors doctors’ 
unions and promotes them as a re- 
sponse to the centralization and mar- 
ket-oriented decisions that doctors in- 
creasingly face in their constantly chang- 
ing environment. Even though the au- 
thor favors the Physicians and Dentists 
Union cause, the book presents contrast- 
ing opinions related to the emergence 
and role of doctors’ unions. 

According to Budrys, in the United 
States, physicians unions exist because 
doctors’ social status and professional 
autonomy are at stake. These points al- 
low the author to discuss other topics, 
such as the traditional role of unions, 
the meaning of professionalism, and 
doctors’ unions as a model for the so- 
called post-industrial era. 

As argued in the book, doctors’ 
unions are products of their societies 
and they need public support. Budrys 
illustrates both points by describing ex- 
periences from unions in Germany, 
Canada, Israel, and other countries 
where physicians’ unions are common. 
Also, according to Budrys, physicians’ 
unions reflect the prevalent value sys- 
tem. Therefore, the experiences of phy- 
sicians’ unions in other countries are 
not yet relevant in the United States, 
where the current value system is still 
individualistic and self-achievement is 
the goal. 

In general, the author fulfilled her 
objective of answering three main 
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questions: Why do doctors need a 
union? Why did the Union of Ameri- 
can Physicians and Dentists survive 
while other physicians’ unions did not? 
Why would physicians choose to turn 
to a union? The author answers these 
questions throughout the book and de- 
votes an entire chapter in order to reit- 
erate them. Putting together the history 
of the Physicians and Dentists Union 
allows Budrys to provide information 
that helps readers comprehend the 
transformation that has been occurring 
in the health care sector since the 
1960s, which itself is one of the major 
contributions of the book. The role that 
the Physicians and Dentists Union will 
play in the development of future 
unions is still unknown, so extrapolat- 
ing the Physicians and Dentists Union 
experience to other occupational groups 
is risky and still needs more study. 

The book is well-written, easy to 
read, and understandable, although 
some familiarity with health care terms 
may be useful. The use of the four ap- 
proaches might be too ambitious; thus 
some sections, such as the industrial- 
ization and the post-industrialization 
chapters, serve only as an introduction 
for the interested reader to seek more 
information in specialized sources, 
such as those listed in the extensive bib- 
liography. 


—Iris S. Diaz 


Office of Compensation 
and Working Conditions 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Economic theory 


Full Employment and Growth: Further 
Keynesian Essays on Policy. By 
James Tobin. Brookfield, vT, Edward 
Elgar Publishing Co., 1996, 312 pp. 


Professor James Tobin’s many contri- 
butions to the field of economics cover 
a broad range—from purely theoretical 
work in econometric methods and for- 
mal modeling to applied analysis of 


government economic policy. In 1981, 
he received the Nobel Prize in Econom- 
ics for his “most outstanding and sig- 
nificant research contribution [which] 
belongs to the theory of financial mar- 
kets and their relation to consumption 
and investment decisions, production, 
employment, and prices.” 

To many, both inside and outside of 
the economics profession, the ideas 
presented by British economist John 
Maynard Keynes in his influential 1936 
book, The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money, have long 
been laid to rest. In his latest collection 
of essays for the general reader, Tobin 
offers a cogent argument to the contrary. 
Drawn from various nontechnical ar- 
ticles and speeches from over the last 
decade, Full Employment and Growth 
provides a primer on contemporary eco- 
nomic history, theory, and practice. 

Because the “main purpose and pre- 
occupation of macroeconomic theory is 
to guide fiscal and monetary policies,” 
different theories “imply important 
differences in policy.” Tobin reminds us 
that for much of the post-World War II 
era, most mainstream economists and 
policymakers considered themselves 
Keynesians of one form or another. The 
Great Depression had allowed Keynes to 
question the classical orthodoxy of his 
day, and the prosperity that followed had 
given his new theory credibility. But the 
oil shocks and related economic pro- 
blems of the 1970s increasingly brought 
Keynesian ideas into question, and 
eventually they were largely replaced 
by those of “neoclassical economics.” 

Tobin is unapologetic about his 
stance: “I am still a Keynesian [and] I 
continue to fight for Keynesian poli- 
cies and against the extreme revivals 
of classical economics within my pro- 
fession.” The two “schools” of econom- 
ics differ primarily in their view of the 
business cycle and what, if anything, 
should be done by the government to 
ease or even prevent them. According 
to Tobin, “Keynesian theory,” which 
developed in the context of the Great 


Depression, “regards recessions as lapses 
from full-employment equilibrium, mas- 
sive economy-wide market failures re- 
sulting from shortages of aggregate de- 
mand for goods and services and for the 
labour to produce them.” Keynesians 
therefore “advocate active fiscal and 
monetary policies [by the government] 
to restore and maintain full employment” 
during economic downturns. 

Neoclassical theory, on the other 
hand, “interprets fluctuations [in out- 
put and employment] as moving equi- 
librium, individually and socially ratio- 
nal responses to unavoidable exogenous 
shocks.” Thus, by the logic of its ad- 
herents, “no policy interventions are 
necessary or desirable.” They would 
only make matters worse. 

Tobin’s essays are divided into five 
sections: macroeconomic policy, mon- 
etary policy, fiscal policy, international 
economic relations, and social policy. 
The first section deals primarily with 
Tobin’s defense of Keynesian theory 
and policy, and his dissent from what 
he calls the “Panglossian view” of his 
neoclassical colleagues, who have 
“stretched” Adam Smith’s famous in- 
visible hand doctrine to the point of 
“imply[ing] a complacent view of busi- 
ness cycles as healthy natural phenom- 
ena that require no interventions by 
central banks and governments.” In just 
76 pages, these first seven chapters elo- 
quently describe the most important 
and influential economic theories of the 
past 50 years, as well as the relevant 
economic history of the period. 

In the remaining sections, Tobin also 
covers an enormous amount of economic 
theory and history in a relatively short 
amount of space. The monetary policy 
section includes an essay on deregulating 
the finance industry, as well as several 
on specific monetary policies practiced 
in the United States since the 1980s. The 
fiscal policy section includes essays on 
the Federal budget deficit and prescrip- 
tions for growth and prosperity. Five es- 
says on international economic relations 
cover such issues as trade with Japan, 


aiding the former Soviet Union countries, 
and globalization. The final chapters on 
social policy offer Tobin’s views on the 
persistence of poverty and growing eco- 
nomic inequality in the United States, the 
problems with the Social Security sys- 
tem, and health care reform. 

Tobin’s perspective is hardly unbi- 
ased—he says repeatedly that he is an 
avowed Keynesian. But his book is nev- 
ertheless invaluable because it provides 
a concise, well-written, and accessible 
account of the macroeconomic issues 
that have dominated public policy de- 
bate for the last 20 years. Anyone want- 
ing to better understand the Keynesian 
and neoclassical doctrines, as well as 
the economic events of the recent pe- 
riod, would benefit from reading Pro- 
fessor Tobin’s book. 


—Lawrence H. Leith 


Office of Publications 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Unemployment insurance 


Unemployment Insurance in the 
United States: Analysis of Policy Is- 
sues. Edited by Christopher J. 
O’Leary and Stephen A. Wandner. 
Kalamazoo, MI, W.E. Upjohn Insti- 
tute for Employment Research, 
1997, 761 pp. 


Unemployment Insurance in the 
United States: Analysis of Policy Is- 
sues is a collection of papers originally 
written for a conference held in June 
1995 at Kalamazoo, MI. The conference 
was sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Labor and the W.E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research in celebra- 


_ tion of the Institute’s fiftieth anniver- 


sary. The editors, Christopher J. 
O’Leary and Stephen A. Wandner, in- 
tended the book for unemployment in- 
surance specialists, but, with a little 
extra effort, generalists could benefit 
from studying it too. 

O’Leary and Wandner state their ob- 


6c 


jectives in the preface: “... to present 
an accessible survey of what is known 
about how the federal-state system of 
unemployment insurance (UI) works in 
the United States and to offer ideas for 
further improvement of the system.” 
They have achieved their objectives. 
Not only do these papers describe how 
the system works, but they review 
analyses of the key issues, and suggest 
options for further research and im- 
provement of the system. 

The editors organized the book in a 
logical manner. Unemployment insur- 
ance is a partnership between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States. The 
Social Security Act and the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act form the 
framework and State unemployment 
insurance laws govern the programs 
within this framework. Benefits are fi- 
nanced by earmarked payroll taxes. On 
the benefit side, the editors organized 
the papers by covered employment, ini- 
tial eligibility, continuing eligibility, 
weekly benefits, potential duration of 
benefits, and work disincentives. On 
the tax side, the authors examine the 
taxable wage base and experience-rated 
unemployment insurance tax systems 
in the States. Other papers address sol- 
vency of the system and individual 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, quality of administration, the 
role of the Employment Service, the 
Federal and State roles, and interaction 
with other programs. At the end, there 
is acomparison of the U.S. system with 
the Group of Seven nations and other 
countries around the world. 

In light of recent evidence on the ef- 
fectiveness of job search assistance, the 
most startling revelation is the recent 
trend in State unemployment insurance 
programs toward relaxing job search 
requirements. O’Leary and Wandner 
say this probably was: (1) a result of 
“the widely held belief that the work 
search requirement is not necessary or 
effective in promoting return to work”; 
and (2) an unintended consequence of 
benefit quality control. Burman Skrable 
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notes that early in the implementation of 
benefit quality control in the 1980s, the 
largest source of reported overpay- 
ments was failure to search for work or 
unavailability for work. Apparently, in 
reaction to high reported overpayment 
errors, some States reduced their job- 
search requirements to lower their re- 
ported overpayments. As a result, re- 
ported overpayments fell, and the pro- 
portion of reported overpayments due 
to failure to search for work or unavail- 
ability for work dropped from around 
half to only 17 percent by 1994. 

Besides weakened job-search re- 
quirements, other trouble spots are the 
ineligibility of rising numbers of self- 
employed independent contractors and 
part-time workers, the ineligibility of 
some low-wage workers with substan- 
tial hours of work in their base years, 
and an ineffective extended benefits 
program. Ideas for reform include 
improving definitions of employment, 
making eligible part-time workers seek- 
ing part-time work, adding an alterna- 
tive hours of work measure in the base- 
year requirement to help low-wage 
workers gain eligibility, integrating the 
eligibility requirements of the extended 
benefits program with State programs, 
and activating the extended benefits 
program in each State with the total 
unemployment rate instead of the in- 
sured unemployment rate. 

On the tax side, Philip B. Levine’s 
chapter shows that the burden of un- 
employment payroll taxes has been 
shifting away from high-wage workers 
toward low-wage workers. Even if it 
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is merely a matter of equity, economists 
generally agree that unemployment 
taxable wage bases should be increased. 
The minimal Federal unemployment tax- 
able wage base of $7,000, for example, 
has not changed since the early 1980s 
and would have exceeded $65,000 to- 
day if it had kept pace with the Social 
Security taxable wage base. 

James R. Storey and Jennifer A. 
Neisner note that the unemployment 
insurance program in the United States 
is the only program in the world that 
experience rates employers. Do we 
know something the rest of the world 
does not know? We seem to believe 
that by internalizing the costs of un- 
employment, we will discourage lay- 
offs and reduce average unemployment 
over the economic cycle. Yet, Levine 
concludes that research on experience 
rating provides “. . .no clear policy rec- 
ommendations.” Further, he says an 
unemployment insurance system with 
greater experience rating might lead to 
smaller fluctuations in employment 
over the business cycle, but lower lev- 
els of average employment than a sys- 
tem with less experience rating and 
greater variance in employment. 

A major implication of the evidence 
presented in this book is that the sys- 
tem should place more emphasis on re- 
employment assistance in general and 
job-search assistance in particular. 
With greater numbers of welfare recipi- 
ents probably earning unemployment 
insurance covered wages and becom- 
ing eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, job-search assistance 


could be even more important than re- 
cent evidence suggests. Although the un- 
employment insurance system has insti- 
tuted Worker Profiling and Re-employ- 
ment Services for dislocated workers, no 
similar system is in place for these newly 
eligible low-wage workers. Unless States 
reemphasize job-search requirements, 
unemployment insurance costs could es- 
calate as newly eligible low-wage work- 
ers take longer to find new jobs than they 
would if they had more job search assis- 
tance. Such an unintended consequence 
of welfare reform on State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs would be un- 
fortunate not only for the unemployment 
insurance system, but also for welfare re- 
cipients earnestly trying to achieve self- 
sufficiency. 

In the forward of this book, Robert 
G. Spiegelman said, “Overall, this 
book should become an essential refer- 
ence for anyone interested in the state 
of knowledge about the policy issues — 
facing the unemployment insurance 
system.” I agree. This book will take a 
place along side Haber and Murray’s Un- 
employment Insurance in the American 
Economy: An Historical Review and 
Analysis, Blaustein’s Unemployment In- 
surance in the United States: The First 
Half Century, and the reports of the Un- 
employment Compensation Commission 
in 1980 and the reports of the Advisory 
Council on Unemployment Compensa- 
tion in 1994, 1995, and 1996. 

I recommend it highly. 


—Richard A. Hobbie 
The Lewin Group 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 1998 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 1997 
Review and reflect the experience through 
March 1997. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items cPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/dsrv?lf 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/dsrv?ee 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cPi Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

= revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (EC) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


| EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
" tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
| sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
no revisions are made in the historical data. 
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Revisions to household data 


Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1997 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of new 
composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional in- 
formation on these revisions appears in 


the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers 
in manufacturing and mining; construction 
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workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. These groups account for about 
four-fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average cps levels. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business establish- 
ments, State'and local governments, labor 
unions, collective bargaining agreements on 
file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm 
economy, which consists of private industry 
and State and local government workers com- 
bined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 


| wages and compensation. For the bargain- 


ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 


"not available from the census. Instead, the 
| 1980 employment weights are reallocated 
_ within these series each quarter based on the 


current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 


| ployee benefits. 


Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 


_ ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 


kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 


' economy was published beginning in 1975. 


Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 


_ published beginning in 1980. The series of 


changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected data 
from the survey are presented in table 25 for 
medium and large private establishments and 
in table 26 for small private establishments and 
State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 


salary, years of service, or both. 


Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
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ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days ofidleness as a percent of esti-mated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as 
a percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606— 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov//Imrhome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cpI-w. In addition to wage 
earmers and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
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workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 


tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 


in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-uU. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains 
about 3,200 commodities and about 80,000 
quotations per month, selected to represent 
the movement of prices of all commodities 
produced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use or 


material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- — 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th — 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a | 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.0.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 


' tion of imports in the national accounts. The 


second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
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payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights which 
are averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLs. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
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hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
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industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 


in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 


Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted — 


the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. 
By 1994, the adjusted unemployment rate 
had risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the 


adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 un- 
employment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from country 
to country, BLS has reviewed these methods 
and determined that the series are sufficiently 
comparable for measuring comparative trends 
in productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
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E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector trarisactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 
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In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Il!- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 
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Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal’ agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 


Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a 
specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
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chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


an 1996 1997 1998 
Selected indicators 1996 1997 
it [ i IV Hl iH iv 
T 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate...........cscseseesscesseecssesssseeseessenseceeeees | 66.8 67.1 66.7 66.8 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.3 
Employment-population ratio. 63.2 63.8 63.1 63.3 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 64.0 64.1 
Unemployment rate. 5.4 49 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 49 47 47 
5.4 49 5.5 5.3 5.2 5.2 48 4.8 47 45 
12.6 11.8 12ez, 12.4 12.3 12.3 Ales) 11.8 11.6 11.4 
41 3.6 41 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.3 
5.4 5.0 5.4 5.3 6.5) 4 5.1 5.0 47 49 
16 to 24 years 4 11.3 10.7 11.0 114 11.4 11.5 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.1 
25 YEAIS AN OVET....c.scesccescescsseserseseees sin sonaecanoaanaterehncaecsbtanead 4.3 3.9 4.3 4.2 4.3 42 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.8 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:! 
119,608 | 122,690] 119,273] 119,974} 120,655 | 121,461 | 122,317 | 122,995 | 123,934 | 124,795 
Private sector. .-| 100,189 | 103,120 99,865 | 100,553] 101,223} 102,001 | 102,797] 103,392] 104,271 | 105,084 
GOBE-DLOCIGING oon ie sane ete e eS cdenaaN ties aweamna ch 24,493 24,934 24,453 24,542 24,648 24,787 24,881 24,963 25,108 25,296 
Manufacturing 18,495 18,657 18,485 18,503 18,526 18,579 18,625 18,672 18,756 18,825 
SEMICE-PFOUUCING!s..+- eect es her waseas-csseeee ce taas-. acon neaaoneuewas 95,115 97,756 94,820 95,432 96,008 96,674 97,436 98,032 98,826 99,500 
Average hours: 
Private sector 34.4 34.6 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.7 
Manufacturing.. 41.6 42.0 417 41.8 418 41.9 42.0 41.9 42.1 42.0 
OVEMUTIGS as testes coeee ree ee cos cr ns sachencc cmc wirtes od ccsmcdeheanneee 45 48 45 4.6 4.5 48 -48 48 49 4.8 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 2.9 3.3 cf 8 5 8 6 1.0 8 8 
Privatesindustry WorkelSiiccoctscncssevsccesqonssvonrbearesnusnarkyasiaasxtacensass 3.1 3.4 9 6 6 8 8 8 9 9 
Goddssproducing sce Arg eee ee 28 24 9 6 6 4 1.0 7 4 5 
Service-producing” 3.2 3.9 8 7 5 11 i 1.0 14 1.0 
State and local government workers... 2.6 2.3 2 1.3 6 ai 1.3 5 6 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
* Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annud and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1996 1997 1998 
Selected measures 1996 1997 + 
ll Wl IV I iT} it IV I 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
ari ANERERIUN ORRIN Mier se 0. caries uct csosaranvbehssacvorsdecsnvnnaenenesvenased 2.9 3.3 0.7 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.8 
PoUDRRRD NMOM UREN ps5: cy tsevy os osnisawesstnenns ncvOdkaaenscxseasss cece 3.1 3.4 9 6 6 8 8 8 9 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm 3.3 3.8 8 9 6 9 ae 1.2 9 9 
Private nonfarm 3.4 3.9 1.0 nh 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 11 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.3 t30) 6 TF 5 9 2 6 tL 6 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods 2.8 -1.2 1.2 1 a -5 -.4 2 —5 -1.1 
Finished consumer goods. ae 3.6 -1.4 1.6 3 6 -.6 -2 4 —8 -1.4 
CBWE! CQUIPIIONE. 5... - cei accccwaeteeectestewswntnestreeeenneceaed 4 -.6 -Aj =i 1.0 a -5 —f 5 0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components.. ee af —8 1.0 4 -.6 -3 ei oe -.8 -1.4 

eee eee en ey CRD EV 25s 0 SUARURI EI an tere eNOS NE eee 14.7 —11.3 3.0 —4 Padi -11.5 —A4 1.3 -6 -8.0 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
NN SIC ean ses verse pck nc nmee spr cemmn ceed 2.0 1.8 3.1 -7 2.0 1.6 2.2 3.5 1.6 tsi, 
Nonfarm business sector.... 1.9 1.7 2.9 =i) 1.9 14 2.3 3.6 1.4 1:4 
Nonfinancial corporations ... 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. : Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage ond compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1996 1997 1998 | 1996 1997 1998 
| IV ! i} iT) IV I IV ! i} HT IV ! 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
ANIDOTSGNS MIUSINGSS SOCIOM...cn.fcssicsnssssessesscssessessscevacovacesecessconss | 3.4 44 3.1 4.2 5.6 4.2 4.0 41 3.6 3.7 43 43 
All persons, nonfarm bUSINESS SECHOF.............:esereeseeseeeeereeeseenees 3.4 43 3.2 3.8 5.2 41 3.9 4.0 3:6 A 41 41 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm”... 5 8 Oh. 1:0 8 Sine 22leis 29lee 528) 30 inn dd)\ 3.3 
Private nonfarm 6 8 8 8 9 9 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.5 
RN SP tases ns cornea varennss opeesonsexdenassrnevnerneadecesned 5 “a 6 14 2 4 2.4 1.9 1.6 2.4 2.1 2.3 
Nonunion.......... 5 11 8 8 1.0 1.0 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.8 3.7 
State and local governments... 6 4 1 1.3 5 6 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.3 25 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CEL METTLE cae tg ae eee 6 9 7 1.2 9 9 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.5 3.8 3.7 
Private nonfarm...... 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 14 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.6 3.9 4.0 
WNION s saieetaise rancor 5, 5 7; Ted F 2.6 2.6 oe 2.8 2.8 2.9 
Nonunion 6 9 i 14 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.7 4.2 4.2 
State and local governments... 1 a 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. : 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


SEE Ir’ i ne en ae Lies 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Employment status 
| 1996 1997 Apr. May June July [ Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
7 fi 
TOTAL | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 200,591 | 203,133 | 202,674 | 202,832 | 203,000 | 203,166 | 203,364 | 203,570 | 203,767 | 203,941 | 204,098 | 204,238 | 204,400 | 204,547 | 204,731 
Civilian labor force | 133,943 | 136,297 | 136,043 | 136,060 | 136,206 | 136,294 | 136,404 | 136,439 | 136,406 | 136,864 | 137,169 | 137,493 | 137,557 | 137,523 | 137,242 
Participation rate. 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.0 
Employed ....{ 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,275 | 129,494 | 129,392 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?... 63.2 63.8 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.2 64.0 64.2 
Unemployed 3 7,236 6,739 6,768 6,566 6,814 6,633 6,657 6,678 6,496 6,289 6,392 6,409 6,393 6,529 5,859 
Unemployment rate.... 5.4 49 5.0 48 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.6 47 47 46 47 43 
Not in the labor force........ 66,647 | 66,837| 66,631| 66,772 | 66,794] 66,872] 66,960] 67,131 | 67,361-| 67,077 | 66,929 | 66,745 | 66,844] 67,024| 67,489 
Men, 20 years and over 2 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ eRe ce ol 88,606 | 89,879| 89,680] 89,776] 89,829] 89,888| 89,982] 90,068} 90,140] 90,251] 90,339] 90,391 90,476 | 90,502} 90,580 
Civilian labor force. 68,044 | 69,166] 69,107] 68,990] 69,157] 69,171] 69,198] 69,136] 69,193] 69,500] 69,561 | 69,652 69,601 | 69,451/ 69,697 
Participation rate......... 76.8 77.0 74 76.9 77.0 77.0 76.9 76.8 76.8 77.0 77.0 THA 76.9 76.7 76.9 
EM PlOVO «oss daseenctenese 64,897 | 66,284] 66,198] 66,309| 66,258] 66,361] 66,386| 66,298| 66,337] 66,824] 66,676) 67,008} 66,990] 66,753} 67,301 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 73.2 73.7 73.8 73.9 73.8 73.8 73.8 73.6 73.6 74.0 73.8 74.1 74.0 73.8 74.3 
Agriculture. 2,356 2,356 2,411 2,402 2,398 2,390 2,311 2,383 2,298 2,323 2,314 2,282 2,264 2,168 2,420 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 62,541 | 63,927| 63,787] 63,907| 63,860] 63,971] 64,075] 63,915] 64,039] 64,501] 64,362] 64,726) 64,726 | 64,585| 64,881 
Unemployed. | 3,146 2,882 2,909 2,681 2,899 2,810 2,812 2,838 2,856 2,676 2,885 2,644 2,611 2,699 2,396 
Unemployment rate.... 46 4.2 4.2 3.9 4.2 -4.1 44 41 41 3.9 44 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 97,050] 97,889] 97,685| 97,767] 97,834] 97,919] 98,000| 98,082] 98,144] 98,212 | 98,300] 98,420] 98,471 | 98,534] 98,583 
Civilian labor force.. 58,094 | 59,198) 58,975 | 59,129] 59,195] 59,232] 59,362] 59,432] 59,338 | 59,348] 59,624] 59,652| 59,721] 59,771] 59,486 
Participation rate. 59.9 60.5 60.4 60.5 60.5 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.4 60.7 60.6 60.6 60.7 60.3 
Employed ...{ 55,311 | 56,613 | 56,357] 56,488} 56,575] 56,693] 56,789] 56,883] 56,919] 56,953] 57,255| 57,040] 57,146 | 57,186} 57,075 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 57.0 57.8 57.7 57.8 57.8 67.9 57.9 58.0 58.0 58.0 58.2 58.0 58.0 58.0 $7.9 
Agriculture.............000 827 798 775 760 765 831 824 826 814 833 845 811 801 717 705 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 54,484 | 55,815 | 55,582 | 55,728| 55,820] 55,862] 55,965] 56,057] 56,105 | 56,120| 56,410} 56,229] 56,345 | 56,470| 56,370 
Unemployed.... i .2,£83 2,585 2,618 2,641 2,620 2,539 2,573 2,549 2,419 2,395 2,369 2,612 2,575 2,585 2,411 
Unemployment rate.... 4.8 4.4 44 45 4.4 4.3 43 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 4.4 43 43 41 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ & 14,934] 15,365] 15,309] 15,300] 15,336] 15,359] 15,382} 15,420] 15,483] 15,478] 15,459] 15,427| 15,453] 15,511] 15,569 
Civilian labor force.. 7,806 7,932 7,961 7,941 7,854 7,891 7,844 7,871 7,875 8,016 7,984 8,189 8,235 8,300 8,059 
Participation rate....... 52.3 51.6 52.0 51.9 $1.2 51.4 51.0 51.0 50.9 51.8 §1.6 53.1 53.3 53.5 51.8 
Employed...........-s:0es0e 6,500 6,661 6,720 6,697 6,559 6,607 6,572 6,580 6,654 6,798 6,846 7,035 7,028 7,055 7,007 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 43.5 43.4 43.9 43.8 42.8 43.0 42.7 42.7 43.0 43.9 44.3 45.6 45.5 45.5 45.0 
Agriculture. 261 244 276 256 236 231 244 213 215 228 226 227 270 247 225 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 6,239 6,417 6,444 6,441 6,323 6,376 6,328 6,367 6,439 6,570 6,620 6,809 6,758 6,808 6,782 
Unemployed... 1,306 1,271 1,241 1,244 1,295 1,284 1,272 1,291 1,221 1,218 1,138 1,154 1,207 1,245 1,052 
Unemployment rate.... 16.7 16.0 15.6 15.7 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 168,317 | 169,993 | 169,675 | 169,782 | 169,897 | 170,010 | 170,148 | 170,290 | 170,427 | 170,545 | 170,649 | 170,810 | 170,917 | 171,016 | 171,141 
Civilian labor force.. | 113,108 | 114,693 | 114,567 | 114,562 | 114,659 | 114,622 | 114,669 | 114,758 | 114,784 | 115,073 | 115,263 | 115,253 | 115,392 | 115,297 | 115,057 
Participation rate. 67.2 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.2 
Employed 107,808 | 109,856 | 109,721 | 109,906 | 109,779 | 109,851 | 109,832 | 109,904 | 110,063 | 110,604 | 110,729 | 110,689 | 110,842 | 110,605 | 110,859 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 64.1 64.6 64.7 64.7 64.6 64.6 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.9 64.9 64.8 64.9 64.7 64.8 
Unemployed... 5,300 4,836 4,846 4,656 4,880 4,771 4,837 4,854 4,721 4,469 4,534 4,555 4,550 4,692 4,198 
Unemployment rate.... 47 4.2 4.2 41 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 3.6 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Bee ence 23,604} 24,003| 23,923| 23,950| 23,978| 24,006| 24,043] 24,081] 24,117] 24,149] 24,180] 24,196| 24,229| 24,257| 24,289 
Civilian labor force 15,134] 15,529] 15,389] 15,424] 15,426] 15,524] 15,728| 15,691 15,555 | 15,638] 15,709} 15,788 | 15,885 | 15,971] 15,907 
Participation rate. 64.1 64.7 64.3 64.4 64.3 64.7 65.4 65.2 64.5 64.8 65.0 65.3 65.6 65.8 65.5 
EMPIOYOG sie cae coer «ck 13,542 | 13,969] 13,864] 13,837] 13,836] 14,040] 14,237] 14,180] 14,067] 14,128] 14,149] 14,316] 14,349] 14,498| 14,499 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 57.4 58.2 58.0 57.8 Sie 58.5 59.2 28.9 58.3 58.5 58.5 59.2 §9.2 59.8 59.7 
Unemployed 1,592 1,560 1,525 1,587 1,590 1,484 1,491 1,511 1,488 1,510 1,560 1,472 1,535 1,473 1,408 
Unemployment rate.... 10.5 10.0 | 9.9 10.3] 10.3 9.6 9.5 | 9.6 | 9.6 9.7 99| 9.3 9.7 9.2 8.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Eiviployment status Annual average 1997 1998 
1996 1997 Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ | 19,213} 20,321} 20,180} 20,236) 20,293} 20,351 20,407 | 20,464) 20,519] 20,575) 20,629} 20,741] 20,798} 20,851 20,915 
Civilian labor force..... oy 12,774 | 13,796) 13,601 13,760 | 13,814] 13,861 13,886 | 13,861 13,896 | 13,880] 13,973] 13,954] 14,149] 14,298 14,369 
Participation rate......... 66.5 67.9 67.4 68.0 68.1 68.1 68.0 67.7 67.7 67.5 67.7 67.3 68.0 68.6 68.7 
EMIINO WOR! se0.e-dstsceececere 11,642 12,726) 12,514] 12,713] 12,751 12,772 | 12,867 12,807 12,806 | 12,921 12,921 12,988 | 13,181 13,305 | 13,434 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?... 60.6 62.6 62.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 63.1 62.6 62.4 62.8 62.6 62.6 63.4 63.8 64.2 
Unemployed......... ee 1,132 1,069 1,087 1,047 1,089 1,019 1,090 959 1,052 966 968 993 935 
Unemployment rate... 8.9 Wore 8.0 7.6 7.9 7.3 7.8 6.9 6.9 6.8 6.9 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NoTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Selected categories 
1996 1997 Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,275 | 129,494 | 129,392 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 
---.| 68,207 69,685 | 69,565] 69,765] 69,586] 69,711 69,748 | 69,656} 69,785] 70,352} 70,195} 70,518) 70,459} 70,297) 70,831 
58,501 59,873 | 59,710] 59,729} 59,806} 59,950| 59,999} 60,105] 60,125} 60,223; 60,582] 60,565; 60,704/} 60,697} 60,553 
PROS Otc crctarauter eee osbsemnsennss 42,417 42,642 42,426 42,357 42,476 | 42,582 42,680 42,648 42,771 42,967 42,952 42,977 42,915 42,779 42,865 
Married women, spouse 
DT OSOING csseosponcssccisxcparccsonsed 32,406 32,755 32,549 32,520 32,654 32,813 32,861 32,846 | 32,978 32,840 32,975 32,793 32,821 32,872 32,973 
Women who maintain 
(2011 2: UO area aoe 7,363 7,775 7,790 7,820 7,820 7,875 7,892 7,876 7,865 7,726 7,822 7,784 7,884 7,776 7,813 
Class of worker 
Agricuiure. 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,869 1,890 1,952 1,917 1,912 1,897 1,853 1,889 1,815 1,855 1,844 1,949 1,928 1,866 1,987 
Self-employed workers........ 4 1,518 1,457 1,438 1,442 1,429 1,478 1,477 1,495 1,475 1,493 1,496 1,348 1,324 1,242 1,324 
Unpaid family workers.. 56 51 62 52 47 52 50 44 55 49 54 44 41 32 28 

Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....| 114,174 | 116,983 |116,515 | 116,874 | 116,642 | 117,146 | 117,372 | 117,303 | 117,635 | 118,083 | 118,403 | 118,529 | 118,961 | 119,131 | 118,774 
GOVErNMENL.........:cccececeseee 18,217 18,131 18,048 17,863 18,113} 18303} 18,203 18,109 | 18,075 18,170 | 18,248 18,421 18,378 18,072 18,202 
95,954 98,852 | 98,467 | 99,011 98,529 | 98,843] 99,169} 99,194] 99,560] 99,913} 100,155 | 100,108 | 100,583 | 101,058 | 100,571 
928 915 923 948 888 911 935 877 877 910 946 985 1,035 1,022 1,014 
95,025 97,937 | 97,544] 98,063 | 97,641 97,932 | 98,234] 98,317] 98,683} 99,003} 99,209] 99,123} 99,547 | 100,037} 99,557 
8,971 9,056 9,124 9,098 9,089 8,927 8,955 8,949 8,930 9,004 8,886 8,964 8,761 8,784 9,069 
Unpaid family workers......... 122 120 133 142 128 129 126 83 92 97 99 131 117 102 124 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FGASONSserrokteenscnsss secede 4,315 4,068 4,360 4,060 4,049 4,019 3,988 3,928 3,913 3,890 3,855 4,082 3,882 3,902 3,735 
Slack work or business 
CONGILIONS.........-. eee 2,388 2,286 2,402 2,295 2,347 2,236 2,164 2,187 2,211 2,221 2,230 2,282 2,123 2,188 2,074 
Could only find part-time 
WOTKen arrestee tet: 1,605 1,468 1,625 1,440 1,373 1,489 1,487 1,455 1,406 1,386 1,323 1,400 1,455 1,445 1,300 
Part time for noneconomic 
[fer fly eee ae eee | 17,770 18,149 | 18,155 18,218 18,205 18,055 | 18,096 17,901 18,113 18,083 | 18,386] 18515} 18,407 18,448 18,084 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
NBASONG Faieaec. coe Neate vote 4,123 3,879 4,204 3,853 3,819 3,858 3,832 3,739 3,732 3,689 3,654 3,865 3,743 3,726 3,608 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS .0..5vosccke aeons 2,263 2,167 2,279 2,166 2,202 2,121 2,066 2,067 2,103 2,100 2,113 2,162 2,025 2,057 1,998 
Could only find part-time 
WOK aerate eh eaean gs 1,320 1,462 1,455 1,417 1,378 1,346 1,291 1,373 1,433 1,416 1,276 
Part time for noneconomic 
TEASONS.......--0002--0+ 17,150 17,452 | _17,521 17,537 17,486 | 17,791 17,929 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at 


work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasondlly adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


eee 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Selected categories = 
1996 1997 | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Characteristic i 
Total, all workers 5.4 49 5.0 48 5.0 49 49 49 48 46 47 47 4.6 47 4.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 16.7 16.0 15.6 15.7 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 
Men, 20 years and over..... 46 4.2 4.2 3.9 4.2 41 41 41 41 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 
Women, 20 years and over. 48 4.4 4.4 45 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.3 41 
White} total irccnasicssttcesnroscs:vovarecacnnesases 47 4.2 4.2 41 43 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 44 3.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 14.2 13.6 13.5 12.9 14.4 14.4 14.2 14.1 13.4 12.3 11.2 11.6 12.3 12.8 11.8 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 15.5 14.3 14.6 13.0 15.8 15.0 15.1 14.4 14.3 12.8} 11.3 14.2 14.7 14.9 12.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 12.9 12.8 12.2 12.7 12.8 13.7 13.1 13.7 12.3] 11.6 11.1 “8.8 9.8 10.6 10.7 
Men, 20 years and over. 41 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.2 3.4 2.9 
Women, 20 years and ovet...........2.+4 44 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.4 
BN ACK BO icone isa eanct edema eran 10.5 10.0 9.9 10.3 10.3 9.6 9.5 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.3 9.7 9.2 8.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 33.6 32.4 31.9 33.9 32.2 30.0 30.4 32.7 29.5 33.3 34.4 30.1 31.5 29.1 24.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years 36.9 36.5 37.7 34.5] 39.1 34.6] 33.9 37.6 30.1 35.0| 36.2 31.8 34.7 278} 23.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years 30.3 28.7 26.3 33.3} 25.5) 259] 27.2 28.6) 288} 31.9] 33.1 28.5 28.4) 30.3] 25.3 
Men, 20 years and over.... 9.4 8.5 8.4 8.4 9.0 8.3 7.9 7.9 8.3 7.8 8.6 7.9 7.8 7.6 7A 
Women, 20 years and ovet.............., 8.7 8.8 8.6 9.2 9.0 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.4 8.1 8.0 8.6 8.2 8.2 
Hispanic origin, total..........0:scceesee 8.9 77 8.0 7.6 roo 79 7.3 7.6 7.8 6.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.9 6.5 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.0 xl 27 Cf 20 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.2 
Married women, spouse present........ 3.6 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.1 3.3 2.8 
Women who maintain families... 8.2 8.1 79 79 8.0 7.6 8.0 7.8 7.8 8.1 Tie 7.6 7.6 76 7.6 
Full-time workers...... 5.3 4.8 48 4.8 49 4.8 47 47 47 4.4 46 45 45 45 4.2 
Part-time workers 5.8 5.5 5.6 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.0 5.4 5.2 Die 48 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
5.5 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 49 5.0 5.0 48 47 4.8 47 47 47 43 
5.1 3.8 2.3 3.3 2.8 41 49 3.4 4.5 3.3 3.3 4.0 2.6 3.7 2.3 
Construction. 10.1 9.0 8.8 8.6 8.8 8.7 9.0 8.7 8.7 7.9 8.9 79 7.8 8.6 6.3 
Manufacturing 4.8 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.2 43 41 41 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 
Durable goods 45 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.4 2.9 3.6 3.5 
Nondurable goods... 5.2 5.1 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.4 5.0 5.3 48 4.4 4.9 45 5.0 4.2 4.4 
Transportation and public utilities 4A 3.5 2.9 3.6 3.0 3.4 3.7 3.8 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.8 3.2 3.3 3.1 
Wholesale and retail trade........... 6.4 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.4 5.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 27 3.0 3.3 3.1 2.5 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.4 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.2 
Services 5.4 4.6 4.6 47 47 4.4 45 4.6 4.3 44 45 43 47 47 43 
2.9 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.3 a 2.4 2.3 29 2.0 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 10.2 9.1 9.5 76 10.4 8.4 8.9 9.0 9.6 8.6 9.7 10.6 8.6 TT 8.0 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma. 8.7 8.1 8.2 8.2 8.2 78 ALi 8.0 Te 75 7.6 7.2 7.0 Kies 7.0 
High school graduates, no college............. 47 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.2 43 4.2 4.2 3.8 41 3.9 4.0 4.2 3.9 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
College graduates. 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1997 1998 
unemployment 1996 1997 Apr. May | June | July 
Less than 5 WEEKS... 2,633 2,538 | 2,471 2,632 
5 to 14 weeks 2,287 2,138 | 2,177 1,901 
15 weeks and over. 2,316 2,062 | 2,088 1,417 
15 to 26 weeks 1,053 995 1,033 584 
27 weeks and over. 1,262 1,067 | 1,055 833 
Mean duration, in weeks................. 16.7 15.8 14.3 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 8.3 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1997 1998 
; a 
unemployment 1996 1997 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
1 

JOD IOSCLS ......eeccesssessssserenseeneeee 3,370 3,037 | 3,038] 2,961] 3,094] 2,954] 3,010] 3,007| 2,934] 2,886] 2,991] 2,807] 2,795| 2,980] 2,631 
On temporary layoff 1,021 931 958 909 928 894 891 893 963 815 961 860 821 980 696 
Not on temporary layoff 2,349 2,106} 2,080} 2,052] 2,166] 2,060] 2,119] 2,114] 1,971] 2,071] 2,030] 1,947] 1,975] 2,000] 1,935 
Job leavers.... 774 795 776 808 827 812 894 853 732 655 692 808 786 744 625 
Reentrants.. 2,512 2,338 | 2,422] 2,338] 2,333 | 2,263) 2,173] 2,263] 2,247] 2,229] 2,170] 2,229] 2,266] 2,215| 2,096 
New entrants 580 569 569 573 510 564 554 560 555 560 552 518 543 549 511 

Percent of unemployed 
46.6 45.1 446} 443! 45.7/ 448) 45.4) 45.0] 45.4 45.6] 46.7| 44.1 43.7) 45.9) 449 
On temporary layoff. 14.1 13.8 14.1 13.6 13.7 13.6 13.4] 13.4 14.9 12.9 15.0 13.5 12.8 15.1 11.9 
Not on temporary layoff... 32.5 31.3] 30.6 30.7) 32.0) 31.2) 320) 31.6) 30.5) 32.7] 31.7] 30.6] 30.9] 30.8] 33.0 
Job leavers..... 10.7 11.8 144) 4244 12.2 12.3 13.5 12.8 11.3 10.3 10.8 12.7 12.3 11.5 10.7 
PUGS AN BS Presse detesrccsstecsscsuccanseotsctnod 34.7 34.7} 35.6] 35.0} 345] 343] 328! 33.9] 34.7] 35.2) 33.9] 35.0] 35.5) 341 35.7 
New entrants.. 8.0 8.4 8.4 8.6 75 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.6 8.8 8.6 8.1 8.5 8.5 8.7 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Job losers'.... 2.5 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 24 pay 2.0 2.0 2.2 1.9 
Job leavers 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 5 5 5 6 6 5 5 
1.8 17 17 1.7 1.6 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Sex and age 

1996 1997 Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. L Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. 
Total, 16 years and OvET............56 = sa 49 5.0 4.8 5.0 4.9 49 4.9 4.8 46 47 47 46 47 43 
16 to 24 years, 12.0 11.3 TES 11.0 11.4 11.0 11.3 11.2 1414 10.9 10.6 10.8 10.8 10.7 9.5 
16 to 19 years... 16.7 16.0 15.6 15.7 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 
16 to 17 years 18.9 18.2 18.4 18.3 17.3 17.9 17.9 19.3 17.5 17.6 17.7 17.3 18.5 16.9 15.2 
18 to 19 years 15.2 14.5 13.6 13.9 15.9 15.5 15.4 14.5 14.1 13.6 11.7 11.6 AES 13.7 11.6 
20 to 24 years... 9.3 8.5 8.8 8.2 8.4 7.9 8.4 8.2 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.9 8.5 8.0 7.4 
25 years and over. 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.2 
25 to 54 years 4.3 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.5 3:7 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.3 
55 years ANd OVEL........eseese 3.4 3.0 2.9 2.9 Sal 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 27 27 29 25 
Men, 16 years and over... 5.4 49 49 45 5.0 48 4.8 4.8 48 45 47 45 45 46 4.0 
16 to 24 years 12.6 11.8 11.8 10.7 11.9 es) 11.9 12.0 12.0 11.6 114 11.2 11.7 11.2 9.7 
16 to 19 years 18.1 16.9 17.4 15.7 18.2 17.2 17.3 17.2 16.3 15.6 14.2 16.4 17.0 16.5 14.0 
16 to 17 years. 20.8 19.1 20.2 18.5 19.7 18.8 18.1 18.8 18.2 18.2 18.4 18.3 21.0 18.5 14.9 
18 to 19 years 16.3 15.4 15.5 14.0 17.4 16.1 17.3 16.1 14.8 14.1 14.1 14.9 13.1 15.2 13.3 
20 to 24 years.... 9.5 8.9 8.7 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.8 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.3 8.1 8.7 8.1 7.3 
25 years and over. 4A 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.0 
25 to 54 years..... 4.2 3:7 |—~ 3:8 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 33 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 3.0 
55 years and over 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.1 2.9 3.1 2.6 
Women, 16 years and over. 5.4 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 47 47 4.6 4.8 48 49 4.6 
16 to 24 years... 1:3 10.7 10.8 11.3 10.8 10.4 10.6 10.4 10.1 10.1 10.2 10.4 9.8 10.1 9.2 
16 to 19 years. 15.2 15.0 13.7 15.6 14.7 15.3 15.0 15.5 14.7 14.7 14.3 11.6 12.3 13.4 12.1 
16 to 17 years. 16.9 172 16.6 18.1 14.7 16.9 17.7 19.8 16.7 17.0 17.0 16.3 16.0 15.2 15.5 
18 to 19 years. 14.0 13.6 11.6 13.9 14.2 14.8 13.3 12.8 13.4 13.0 12.4 8.2 9.5 12.2 9.8 
20 to 24 years.... 9.0 8.1 9.0 8.7 8.5 7.5 79 7.3 7.4 7.4 7.6 9.7 8.3 79 Thess 
25 years and over. 3.6 
25 to 54 years. 3.7 

55 years and over.. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Mar. Feb. ar. Mar Feb. ar. 
State 1997 | 1998 | 198° | State 1997 | 1998 | 1998° 

lab amass -nss.nsctettet-caeaonematleveca'as 5.1 3.8 4:21 MISS OUND Fevnrevcssancccanatoxsucecvandevuaeesvexsventest 4.4 44 4.2 
Alaska. 8.3 6.3 3.0] Montana... 5.4 5.3 5.4 
Arizona... 4.9 4.0 4.4|| Nebraska 2.9 1.9 2.2 
Arkansas... 5.4 5.3 5.7|| Nevada 4.2 4.6 46 
California... 6.4 5.9 6.0|| New Hampshire... 3.0 2.8 29 
Colorado. 3.4 3.0 3.1|| New Jersey §.2 5.0 5:1 
Connecticut... 5.4 3.8 4.0|| New Mexico. 6.5 6.3 6.4 
Delaware 45 3.5 3.4]| New York 6.5 6.2 6.1 
District of Columbia.. 7.8 9.41 9.3]| North Carolina.. 3.6 3.7 3.9 
FONG asc. caseeseceeveraisosesencss 49 4.6 4.7\| North Dakota... 2.8 19 2.3 
GEOG LAr wkend eieucssenauatasesnasckkcereniests 4.8 41 4.0 47 4.2 4.3 
Hawaii.. 6.6 ‘Shy 5.8 4.3 3.5 3:5 
Idaho... 5.5 5.0 5.2 6.3 47 49 
Illinois... 48 4.6 4.5|| Pennsylvania... 5.4 47 48 
Indiana... 3.5 3.2 3.4]| Rhode Island..........scseseeseceeseseeerereseeereees 5.5 49 5.0 
3.5 2.6 2.6] SOUTH CarOlina.....2c:cc-cnnccsscesenrmrenaseonevesd 5.1 3.4 2.4 

3.8 3.4 3.4|| South Dakota. 3.2 2.6 eit 

Kentucky. 5.7 41 4.4 5.5 43 47 
Louisiana... 6.3 4.3 4.7 5.6 4.6 47 
5.5 4.6 4.3 3.1 2.9 3.1 

Maryland 5.1 4.8 4.6]| Vermont... 441 3.5 3.4 
Massachusetts 41 3.3 3.7|| Virginia. 4.2 3.3 3.3 
Michigan 44 41 3.9|| Washington 5.0 41 41 
Minnesota... 3.4 2.6 2.9|| West Virginia Ka 5.8 6.8 
Mississippi............0+. 5.9 5.4 5.8|| Wisconsin.. 3.7 2.9 3.1 
Wyoming 5.3 4.0 4.2 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Mar. Feb. ar. Mar. Feb. ar. 
State 1997 | 1998 | 1998° State 1997 1998 | 1998? 

Alabama. 1,859.4 1,877.2 1,878.4 || Missouri... 2,624.7 2,662.9 2,651.0 
Alaska.. 267.0 273.1 273.3 || Montana.. 362.9 370.6 370.0 
Arizona 1,956.8 2,037.9 2,045.4 || Nebraska. 849.5 878.5 875.3 
Arkansas.... 1,096.1 1,113.1 1,116.8 879.7 912.8 915.1 
O11 fo) i) Ee Bepeeesee ectereec octet mec 13,011.6 13,439.9 13,474.4 || New Hampshire............:cscceeeseree 563.8 572.6 572.0 
Color ad Ons idscuectsatesscctsiaceaceess 1,954.8 2,019.9 2,022.1 || NOW JErsey........ccscsseseercecssseeeesnees 3,701.9 3,784.2 3,786.8 
Connecticut... 1,605.6 1,641.2 1,639.9 || New Mexico... 702.4 713.1 714.0 
Delaware 384.3 396.6 398.0 || New York 8,004.3 8,098.6 8,113.8 
District of Columbia. 618.6 609.4 611.1 |) North Carolina... 3,633.0 3,734.1 3,730.6 
Florida. 6,337.4 6,577.9 6,601.3 || North Dakota 311.9 319.0 317.5 
Georgia... 3,585.9 3,707.4 3,721.9 5,358.5 5,436.3 5,444.3 
A AWelll nc cepeexneeyasxesosvepeersesnantvescseri 531.6 528.4 529.1 1,380.0 1,410.7 1,415.6 
Idaho.... 504.4 516.1 516.1 |} Oregon.... 1,514.1 1,557.3 1,557.0 
Mlinois... 5,740.4 5,833.2 5,832.9 || Pennsylvania.. 5,384.0 5,448.0 5,450.9 
Indiana... 2,851.6 2,878.8 2,885.5 || Rhode Island 447.5 454.1 453.5 
1,396.1 1,426.1 1,429.0 || South Carolina... 1,711.3 1,767.8 1,773.7 

Kansas. 1,255.1 1,294.4 1,294.2 || South Dakota. 351.8 357.0 357.8 
Kentucky. 1,702.2 1,735.4 1,739.1 || Tennessee.. 2,566.6 2,620.7 2,619.3 
Louisiana... 1,835.6 1,875.8 1,877.8 8,511.9 8,801.2 8,831.2 
WRG ai ins case ncitestiverccsvegeapenedeness 4 549.1 560.8 560.9 985.2 1,018.2 1,024.9 
WASTING oo croneeirsnncastath cence 2,254.2 2,282.4 DOTTIE HW MONMNON. ceca snes sedenccesecteocare vas 277.1 280.0 280.0 
Massachusetts.. 3,099.1 3,185.5 3,189.3 || Virginia 3,212.7 3,291.1 3,300.3 
Michigan 4,432.1 4,506.7 4,506.5 || Washington. 2,484.1 2,558.5 2,565.2 
Minnesota. 2,464.4 2,522.3 2,528.1 || West Virginia 705.6 715.6 715.4 
Mississippi 1,100.6 1,120.9 1,116.2 || Wisconsin... 2,628.0 2,694.1 2,695.6 
Wyoming... 222.9 222.4 223.8 


? = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 9 
1996 | 1997 Apr. [ May | June {| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
TOTAL... «--| 119,523 | 122,259 | 121,671 | 121,834 | 122,056 122,440 | 122,492 122,790 123,083 | 123,512 | 123,866 | 124,265 | 124,524 | 124,500 | 124,762 
PRIVATE SECTOR. 100,076 | 102,605 | 102,092 | 102,269 | 102,417 | 102,721 | 102,688 | 103,078 | 103,334 | 103,749 | 104,096 | 104,484 | 104,712 | 104,686 | 104,929 
24,431 | 24,739 | 24,667| 24,702| 24,714] 24,713| 24,765| 24,771| 24,814] 24,888] 24,995] 25,139] 25,174] 25,079] 25,100 
574 574 573 576 574 574 573 576 574 572 574 574 573 570 566 
Metal mining 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 53 54 53 52 52 52 52 
Oil and gas extraction. sd 317 320 319 321 320 321 321 323 323 322 323 324 324 321 318 
Nonmetallic minerals, 

@XCEPt TUES... eeeteeeeeeeeee | 106 108 107 108 108 108 107 108 107 106 108 108 107 107 107 
COMSTIUCTION........scsseceseeessereeeeeee 5,400 5,629 5,599 5,628 5,622 5,625 5,637 5,642 5,650 5,682 5,747 5,843 5,878 5,793 5,828 
General building contractors...... 1,254 1,306 1,297 1,300 1,302 1,308 1,306 1,305 1,311 1,327 1,343 1,363 1,369 1,365 1,370 

Heavy construction, except 
aT Ts 1s Meno ee ea 770 768 767 777 766 761 764 762 758 759 774 782 792 769 785 
Special trades contractors......... 3,377 3,554 3,535 3,551 3,554 3,556 3,567 3,575 3,581 3,596 3,630 3,698 3,717 3,659 3,673 
‘Manufacturing 18,537 | 18,495} 18,498] 18,518| 18,514] 18,555| 18,553] 18590] 18,634] 18,674] 18,722] 18,723] 18,716] 18,706 


Production workers.. 12,749 12,809 12,774 12,790 12,791 12,792 12,815 12,818 12,851 12,882 12,913 12,944 12,946 12,937 12,922 
| Durable goods. 10,766 | 10,915) 10,856] 10,864) 10,891} 10,910} 10,957} 10,952} 10,985} 11,020; 11,048) 11,093) 11,101 11,097 | 11,100 
Production workers.. oe acme OSTA 7,489 7,440 7,454 7,466 7,482 7,525 7,518 7,545 7,570 7,593 7,623 7,629 7,627 7,624 
Lumber and wood products..... 780 798 799 800 797 796 798 798 800 800 806 808 808 809 810 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 504 509 506 508 508 510 506 508 509 511 513 516 519 §21 524 
Stone, clay, and glass 
| products... 541 542 541 540 538 541 541 541 543 542 543 550 550 547 550 
Primary metal industries.. ‘ 711 711 710 708 709 708 711 713 716 716 717 719 720 720 718 
| Fabricated metal products....... 1,448 1,472 1,468 1,468 1,470 1,468 1,475 1,477 1,482 1,485 1,489 1,496 1,497 1,494 1,495 
Industrial machinery and 
EQUIPMEN..........---eeceeeeeneeeeee| 2,112 2,155 2,142 2,146 2,152 2,155 2,165 2,168 2,176 2,184 2,188 2,194 2,195 2,194 2,192 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENE......2...2.--eseseeeeeeeed 363 379 375 378 379 381 385 384 386 384 387 387 387 385 383 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENT... eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,651 1,656 1,643 1,644 1,651 1,658 1,661 1,663 1,666 1,673 1,678 1,685 1,686 1,686 1,683 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSONOS.-n.csesaccnsnceceeecn-- 4 610 629 618 622 628 632 637 639 644 647 651 655 654 654 650 
Transportation equipment. 1,781 1,830 1,804 1,809 1,824 1,826 1,855 1,840 1,849 1,868 1,868 1,874 1,880 1,878 1,880 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMENE............n21.nceserese4 963 972 957 960 967 965 985 973 977 995 988 992 993 991 993 
Aircraft and parts.................. 460 505 495 498 505 510 514 515 518 $21 526 527 530 528 529 
Instruments and related 
[NOOR eset serena revs acess ] 854 857 855 854 856 859 858 858 859 860 861 864 860 862 861 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 387 386 388 387 386 389 387 386 385 381 385 387 386 386 387 
Nondurable goods. 4. 7,691 7,622 7,639 7,634 7,627 7,604 7,598 7,601 7,605 7,614 7,626 7,629 7,622 7,619 7,606 
; Production workers............-. 5,379 5,320 5,334 5,336 5,325 5,310 5,290 5,300 5,306 §,312 5,320 §,321 5,317 5,310 5,298 
| Food and kindred products...... 1,693 1,693 1,699 1,693 1,692 1,684 1,679 1,688 1,690 1,701 1,706 1,710 1,710 1,711 1,712 
| Tobacco products..... 41 41 41 41 41 41 40 40 41 42 41 40 41 42 42 
Textile mill products.. 624 608 609 609 607 608 604 605 604 602 604 601 598 595 595 
| Apparel and other textile 
| products... 864 813 822 818 816 810 810 803 800 796 795 792 783 782 776 
| Paper and allied products. 4 681 676 677 677 675 675 675 675 675 676 676 678 679 679 676 
| Printing and publishing............. 1,538 1,544 1,541 1,546 1,550 1,549 1,547 1,547 1,548 1,551 1,553 1,558 1,558 1,557 1,555 
i Chemicals and allied products, 1,032 1,027 1,029 1,030 1,027 1,023 1,024 1,026 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,027 1,028 1,028 1,027 
| Petroleum and coal products... 142 139 140 139 138 138 138 138 137 137 138 134 135 135 135 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.................+. 990 988 988 989 986 991 990 993 992 996 1,002 1,002 1,004 1,003 
Leather and leather products... 91 93 93 92 90 90 89 89 89 88 87 88 86 85 


SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 97,520} 97,004} 97,132] 97,342] 97,727] 97,727| 98,021} 98,269] 98,624] 98,871} 99,126] 99,350} 99,421] 99,662 


6,425 6,421 6,431 6,434 6,443 6,289 6,473 6,497 6,495 6,478 6,516 6,544 6,559 6,557 
4,182 4,179 4,187 4,193 4,202 4,049 4,232 4,247 4,243 4,221 4,247 4,270 4,277 4,273 


228 225 226 230 229 225 227 226 229 230 233 232 231 230 

Local and interurban 
passenger transit.............+- 458 460 458 457 461 464 457 458 459 462 463 466 468 461 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,688 1,676 1,687 1,686 1,692 1,703 1,708 1,710 1,702 1,699 1,713 1,721 1,723 1,737 
Water transportation..............-. 177 177 176 178 176 179 176 178 177 175 172 177 179 177 
Transportation by air............... 1,183 1,192 1,192 1,192 1,193 1,025 1,211 1,221 1,222 1,201 1,210 1,216 1,218 1,211 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 436 435 434 436 437 439 439 440 440 440 442 444 444 443 


Communications and public 
utilities... 
Communications. 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 


2,243 2,242 2,244 2,241 2,241 2,240 2,241 2,250 2,252 2,257 2,269 2,274 2,282 2,284 
1,374 1,369 1,372 1,372 1,372 1,376 1,376 1,385 1,390 1,396 1,406 1,411 1,418 1,425 


869 873 872 869 869 864 865 865 862 861 863 863 864 859 
6,657 6,622 6,630 6,634 6,664 6,675 6,687 6,712 6,729 6,746 6,780 6,791 6,805 6,816 
22,136 | 22,029} 22,026] 22,079] 22,159] 22,189} 22,215| 22,258] 22,403] 22,450| 22,462 | 22,479| 22,453] 22,497 


Building materials and garden 
supplies....... oe 
General merchandise stores. 


932 928 930 929 926 926 934 934 945 948 952 949 


2,807 2,799 2,787 2,798 2,803 2,822 2,818 2,824 2,868 2,874 2,866 2,862 2,876 2,884 
Department stores............000-+ 2,462 2,446 2,452 2,450 2,458 2,470 | 2,469 2,474 I 2,522 2,520 2,531 2,506 2,521 2,532 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Annual average 1997 1998 


Industry + — T a 
1996 | 1997 | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.” 
pi 


1 + 
FOOGIStOVOSS 5. xcecedccvtseneensovernv es 3,435 3,497 3,480 3,482 3,487 3,502 | 3,505 3,507 3,520 3,521 3,522 3,533 
Automotive dealers and 
SErVice StatiONS..........---.-eene+e4 2,270 2,323 2,319 2,316 2,315 2,318 2,325 2,331 2,336 2,338 2,338 2,339 2,339 2,341 2,347 
New and used car dealers....... 1,032 1,056 1,055 1,054 1,056 1,055 1,057 1,057 1,060 1,062 1,061 1,061 1,062 1,062 1,064 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,101 1,103 1,105 1,099 1,097 1,096 1,102 1,102 1,108 1,111 1,106 1,111 1,102 1,095 1,094 
Furniture and home furnishings 
stores a 
Eating and drinking places........ 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments. ............6..0+4 2,717 2,836 2,798 2,806 2,825 2,829 2,844 2,856 2,863 2,900 2,918 2,901 2,902 2,904 2,907 


. 
3,539 3.641| 3,540 
: 


985 1,041 1,026 1,032 1,034 1,042 1,044 1,049 1,055 1,062 1,070 1,073 1,076 1,081 1,080 
7,499 7,605 7,571 7,572 7,595 7,639 7,618 7,626 | 7,626 7,669 7,688 7,694 7711 7,663 7,696 


Finance, insurance, and . 
6,899 7,053 7,019 7,029 7,034 7,058 7,068 7,082 7,170 7,190 7,218 7,248 
3,301 3,405 3,381 3,389 | 3,394 3,405 3,414 3,427} 3,444) 3,457 3,472 3,479 3,490 3,508 3,520 
2,024 2,046 2,041 2,043 2,044 2,048 2,048 2,048 2,052 2,058 2,064 2,061 2,063 2,066 2,069 J 
1,466 1,489 1,486 1,488 1,487 1,490 1,491 1,491 1,495 1,500 1,502 1,500 1,501 1,502 1,503 j 
Savings institutions... ES 263 253 253 253 254 253 252 251 250 250 253 252 252 252 253 b 
Nondepository institutions......., 516 546 539 542 543 545 549 554 559 558 561 563 568 578 583 
Security and commodity 
BROKEN Greaves cr san cannes tues annvtcnees 551 591 583 586 586 592 595 600 605 610 614 619 623 628 631 
Holding and other investment 
offices... se 210 222 218 218 221 220 222 225 228 231 233 236 236 236 237 
2,217 2,230 2,221 2,222 2,226 2,230 2,232 2,232 2,239 2,247 2,257 2,257 2,262 2,266 2,272 
1,510 1,510 1,502 1,503 1,506 1,509 1,510 1,511 1,516 1,521 1,529 1,527 1,530 1,535 1,541 


real estate.. 
Finance........ 
Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks. 


= 
a 
oa 
Si 
a 
NR 
N) 
= 
a 
A 


Insurance.. 
Insurance carriers. 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

ANAS CIVIC! wcecvencesvessstooseu 707 720 719 719 720 721 722 721 723 726 728 730 732 731 731 4 

Real estate... 1,381 1,418 1,417 1,418 1,414 1,423 1,422 1,423 1,425 1,428 1,422 1,434 1,438 1,444 1,456 


Services’. 34,377 | 35,595 | 35,334] 35,451] 35,522] 35,684] 35,702] 35,850) 35,945) 36,102] 36,276] 36,417] 36,534] 36,572} 36,711 
Agricultural ServiCeS...............++4 625 669 664 669 668 673 675 680 684 687 682 687 684 680 690 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,716 1,752 1,756 1,752 1,744 1,747 1,747 1,756 1,765 1,763 1,759 1,772 1,765 1,767 1,768 
Personal services... 1,184 1,190 1,193 1,189 1,182 1,182 1,185 1,187 1,188 1,197 1,185 1,187 1,192 1,193 1,195 
Business services... =| 7,254 7,666 7,594 7,618 7,645 7,682 7,657 7,732 7,759 7,832 7,918 7,970 8,029 8,031 8,091 
Services to buildings............-..4 897 900 902 903 903 901 894 902 902 903 908 912 914 920 924 
Personnel supply services....... 2,646 2,766 2,752 2,744 2,748 2,767 2,732 2,762 2,770 2,819 2,868 2,872 2,923 2,900 2,931 
Help supply services............., 2,341 2,431 2,419 2,409 2,407 2,425 2,395 2,423 2,427 2,484 2,520 2,515 2,572 2,551 2,581 
Computer and data 
Processing services. 
Auto repair services 
ANG PAVING etsvenceranceensaveno noses 1,084 1,137 1,132 1,136 1,131 1,137 1,139 1,145 1,148 1,153 1,157 1,163 1,159 1,159 1,162 ) 
Miscellaneous repair services...| 375 385 382 384 386 387 388 388 388 389 390, 392 393 392 393 
Motion piCtureS..........ccccceeeeee §22 542 528 §32 537 539 550 549 550 561 561 559 569 562 561 f 
Amusement and recreation 
SOIVICES s svuectsrane een tenor) 1,466 1,548 1,503 1,542 1,561 1,576 1,563 1,568 1,563 1,583 1,600 1,606 1,615 1,618 1,625 


Health S@rviCes..........:cscsecseeees 9,469 9,687 9,644 9,673 9,673 9,697 9,712 9,731 9,750 9,771 9,795 9,801 9,815 9,822 9,836 
Offices and clinics of medical 1 
OGTONS :atsesae ne sence mentees 1,679 1,743 1,728 1,740 1,740 1,745 1,745 1,754 1,763 1,773 1,780 1,786 1,789 1,795 1,800 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities... 1,732 1,761 1,760 1,764 1,761 1,762 1,765 1,764 1,766 1,767 1,769 1,766 1,769 1,767 1,765 
Hospitals.... | 3,814 3,876 3,857 3,864 3,869 3,877 3,884 3,892 3,900 3,910 3,917 3,927 3,930 3,934 3,948 
Home health care services...... 665 682 684 682 682 685 685 684 682 683 681 673 670 665 659 
930 956 951 952 953 957 957 962 963 968 975 975 979 982 983 
2,020 2,081 2,062 2,062 2,074 2,089 2,094 2,105 2,110 2,118 2,121 2,132 2,141 2,149 2,157 
Social services........-.- 2,403 2,478 2,458 2,466 2,474 2,494 2,497 2,502 2,507 2,511 2,521 2,529 2,535 2,545 2,556 
Child day care services... % 569 589 581 587 590 594 600 597 594 594 598 605 604 607 609 
Residential Care............c:ccse 672 700 694 695 698 702 703 707 709 711 716 717 720 724 728 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens. 
Membership organizations 
Engineering and management 
SONVIGOS hca,csse andes deco caenes 2,846 3,001 2,965 2,971 2,988 3,010 3,027 3,038 3,061 3,074 3,096 3,125 3,134 3,147 3,166 
Engineering and architectural 
SUTVIGOS: cesns.seccauanteaeesseccen ean 839 878 869 869 877 878 881 886 891 893 901 907 909 912 918 
Management and public 
PORQNOFIS 6 oe cesetetescwnennnenanance: 873 952 936 941 950 959 968 969 976 979 993 1,009 1,013 1,012 1,015 


19,447 | 19,654] 19,579| 19,565) 19,639] 19,719) 19,804] 19,714] 19,749} 19,763} 19,770] 19,781} 19,812]. 19,814] 19,833 
2,700 2,708 2,703 2,694 2,689 2,690 2,680 2,687 2,694 2,689 2,674 2,676 2,671 2,672 


1,208 1,342 1,306 1,322 1,337 1,347 1,360 1,375 1,387 1,401 1,421 1,435 1,451 1,469 1,489 


Legal services............ 
Educational services.. 


85 88 87 - 88 88 88 88 88 88 89 89 88 90 90 91 
2,185 2,200 2,199 2,201 2,202 2,209 2,206 2,202 2,204 2,199 2,209 2,214 2,216 2,218 2,220 


Government. 


1,842 1,856 1,851 1,843 1,839 1,830 1,824 1,832 1,826 1,818 1,825 1,820 1,816 1,813 
4,648 4,635 4,636 4,640 4,671 4,664 4,662 4,663 4,673 4,665 4,664 4,663 4,674 4,676 

1,960 1,960 1,968 1,970 

2,704 2,703 2,706 
12,443 | 12,473) 12,469 
7,003 
5,466 


1,951 1,938 1,943 1,950 1,972 1,961 1,962 1,962 1,967 1,964 
2,697 2,697 2,693 2,690 2,699 2,703 2,700 2,701 2,706 2,701 
12,305 | 12,359] 12,450} 12,372] 12,399] 12,396 
6,957 
5,415 


12,307 | 12,236 | 12,226 
6,912 6,858 6,850 
5,378 


7,006 
5,467 


Education... a4 
Other local government........... 5,395 


" Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry iF 
Ls 1997 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept./ Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.?| Apr.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR.........:s0esecsessseee sed 34.4 34.6] 345] 345] 346] 344] 346] 345] 345] 348] 346] 348] 349] 347] 34.4 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............scseceeceeeeed 41.1 41.3) 41.4) 41.4] 41.1] 44.2] 41.1] 41.2] 41.3] 41.2] 41.4] 41.6] 41.4] 40.9] 40.1 
NOINIENN sen decceisaies¥ae ose cncscnneconrerenrencssenss a 45.3 45.4} 45.3] 460] 45.4] 45.4] 455] 451] 452] 456) 45.0] 45.5] 440] 43.4] 43.5 
MANUFACTURING.. 41.6 42.0} 421] 420] 418] 41.8] 41.8] 419] 420] 421] 422] 421] 42.0] 418] 40.7 
Overtime hours. 44 48 49 4.8 4.6 47 47 4.7 4.8 49 49 4.9 4.8 47 3.9 
Durable QoodS.............ssccsececescseeneeesee 42.4 42.8} 43.0} 428] 42.6] 426] 42.7] 426] 428] 429] 43.0] 428) 42.7| 42.4] 41.1 
Overtime hours. 47 5.1 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.1 (sy 5.2 5.2 5.1 5.0 3.9 
Lumber and wood products.. 40.8 41.0} 41.2] 41.0) 41.0] 41.1] 408] 409] 41.4] 41.2) 41.0] 41.3] 41.2] 41.1] 408 
Furniture and fixtures, 39.4 40.2} 401] 404] 399] 400] 400} 402} 400] 405] 407] 41.2] 41.5] 40.7] 40.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 43.3 43.2} 43.0] 434] 429] 43.1] 43.0] 43.1] 431] 429] 439] 439] 43.8] 43.0] 428 
Primary metal industries...............2..--4 44.2 44.9 45.1 44.8 44.7 44.4 45.0 44.9 45.1 45.3 45.3 45.4 44.7 44.5 43.1 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products... 44.5 44.9] 45.2] 447] 445] 443] 452] 451] 453] 453] 455] 462] 453] 45.3] 44.1 
Fabricated metal products... 42.4 427} 42.9) 426] 424] 424] 423] 424] 426] 426] 429] 42.7] 426| 423] 40.6 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.1 43.6) 43.9] 43.6) 433) 43.4] 434] 434] 43.4] 43.8] 436] 435) 433] 43.2] 41.6 
Electronic and other electrical 
SEUAIANONE cakes accavasanciec av cnamstheshgosae 41.5 42.0| 423] 42.0} 42.0] 42.0] 41.7] 41.7] 41.8] 420] 42.0] 41.9] 41.8] 41.3] 40.2 
Transportation equipment. 4 44.0 445| 448) 445] 442] 437] 443] 439] 444] 440] 447] 438] 43.7] 43.6] 41.4 
Motor vehicles and equipment... | 44.9 45.0} 45.3) 452] 448] 440] 447] 441] 450] 443) 450] 438] 43.7] 43.6] 41.4 
Instruments and related products........ 41.7 42.0} 41.9] 41.9] 41.8] 41.7] 423] 420] 41.9] 422] 41.8] 41.7] 421] 41.5] 41.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 39.7 40.4} 40.5] 403] 401] 404] 402] 403] 402] 405] 407] 40.2) 40.7] 40.2] 939.0 
Nondurable goods..........s.sssssssesesssssseee 40.5 40.9) 409] 408] 406] 406/ 407) 409] 408 41.1 41.1 41.2 40.9} 40.8] 40.1 
Overtime hours, 4.0 4.4 4.4 43 41 43 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.4 3.9 
Food and kindred products... 41.0 41.3] 41.1] 414] 409] 41.1] 41.0] 41.2] 41.2] 416] 41.7] 41.9] 41.4] 41.4] 41.0 
Textile Mill PrOGUCTS...........eesseeeseeeneeseee 40.6 41.4] 41.7] 41.4] 41.2] 41.3] 41.2] 41.4] 41.3] 41.5] 41.7] 41.8] 41.7] 41.2] 39.8 
Apparel and other textile products....... 37.0 ce eee! Siete | Olay. 36:9). S7.0'| 37.3.) 37.2 1°-87:4. | 37:5) °37.6)\" (87:4) -37.1"|"'36.4 
Paper and allied products...............:+++ | 43.3 43.7| 43.9] 438] 434] 435] 43.4] 43.7] 43.7] 441] 43.8] 43.6] 43.4] 43.4] 42.3 
Printing and publishing 38.2 38.5} 38.5}, 38.3] 98.3) 38.4.) 38.3) 38.7) 98.7] 38.8] 38.67 365) 385] 383) 37.9 
Chemicals and allied products... 43.2 43.2} 43.1] 43.3] 43.1] 43.0] 43.3] 434] 43.2] 434] 43.1] 435] 43.5] 43.4] 43.4 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASTICS PLOMUCHS.... css caeccsenesendsessercoees i 41.5 41.8| 42.0) 41.6) 41.5] 41.7] 41.7] 41.6] 418] 422] 42.1] 42.0] 41.8] 415] 40.5 
Leather and leather products.............-- 38.1 38.4] 385] 382] 381] 384] 380] 384) 386] 380] 383] 383] 388] 37.8] 363 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............-..ecsseeseed O27, SAG | oeeil| sey | O20) 32.7) (32:9!) 32.8'| 32:8') 384" 'S228|" “a2:9/ 9 a8i1)| 383;0"}° 33.0 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES...............200006+ roe 39.6 39.7} 39.3} 39.5] 39.6] 39.0] 40.1] 39.9] 398] 402] 39.7] 398] 40.0] 395] 39.6 
WHOLESALE TRADE..............-+. oapuxannke ‘| 38.3 38.4] 38.4] 384] 385) 383] 384] 383] 383] 387] 382] 384] 386] 385] 38.4 
nil OND | aa ae a ee 29.0} 29.1] 29.0} 29.1 
LIL 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 
| Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 
1996 | 1997 | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.81 | $ 12.26 | $12.14 | $12.19 | $12.23 | $12.24 | $12.31 | $12.35 a Ay eon $ 12.48 | $12.52 | $12.59 | $12.63 | $12.67 
GOOdS-ProduUCing............seeeeeee} 13.47] 13.91] 13.80] 13.85] 13.86] 13.86] 13.94] 13.97] 14.07] 14.11] 14.17] 14.15] 14.21] 14.25] 14.28 
INNS sees ercec ee erases ceasntenineoeenn 15.61 16.14| 15.96] 16.05] 1612) 16.10] 16.07] 16.20] 1627] 16.43] 16.41] 1642] 16.73] 17.03] 17.04 
Construction...... 15.46} 16.00} 15.86] 15.91] 15.95] 15.96] 16.03] 16.08] 1612] 16.22] 1636] 1622] 16.29] 16.41] 16.46 
Manufacturing... 12.78] 13.17] 13.07] 13.11] 13.12] 13.11] 13.20] 13.22] 13.35] 13.37] 13.39] 13.38) 13.43] 13.47] 13.47 
Excluding overtime...........-scesssee- 12.12] 12.46] 12.38] 12.38) 12.42] 12.41] 1250] 12.51] 12.60] 12.63] 12.64] 12.64] 12.70] 12.75} 12.84 
Service-Producing...........seceeceeeecreceee 11.25} 11.71] 11.58] 11.63} 11.69] 11.70] 11.77] 11.81] 11.85] 11.94] 11.92] 11.97] 12.06] 12.10] 12.16 
Transportation and public utilities.......) 14.44] 14.89] 14.76] 14.80] 14.85] 14.95] 15.01] 14.95] 15.01] 15.05] 15.09] 15.26] 15.23] 15.19] 15.28 
Wholesale trade.........cesceessessuesesens 12.87 | 13.43] 13.27] 13.33] 13.42] 13.38] 13.54] 13.54] 13.57] 13.73] 13.69] 13.67] 13.80] 13.87] 13.90 
PRODI RADG: oi. oso-coseccnsectsesseesasensnsaeeead 7.99 8.34] 8.26] 8.28) 830| 832] 836] 8.42 8.46] 8.50 8.51 8.57] 8.59] 8.63 8.69 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 12.79 | 13.31] 13.00] 13.18] 13.29] 13.30] 13.49] 13.47] 13.54] 13.64] 13.59] 13.63] 13.84] 13.89] 13.95 
Kor) TRS Ss ee re a 11.79] 12.28] 12.16] 12.20] 12.26} 12.26] 12.33] 12.36] 12.41] 12.50] 12.48] 12.52] 12.62] 12.68] 12.75 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
AQUAER Sernenceteisssinecciticviseienseccsssl! 1248 7.54 #54 47.50 fe 7-56)| 7:56) 7:58), 7-62 7.69] 7.72 - 


— Data not available. 


P = preliminary. 


NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry T T 
1996 | 1997 | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.” 
PRIVATE SECTOR.....ss-ce-cceceseeeeeeeeeee] $ 11.81] $ 12.26 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.15 | $12.21 | $12.39 | $12.43 | $12.51 | $12.51 | $12.59 | $12.63 | $12.66 | $12.68 
MINING} 20oye8-caccetoeeteeeeccertengneee 15.61| 16.14] 16.05] 15.98| 16.11] 16.03] 15.94] 16.23] 16.19] 16.38] 16.49] 16.61] 16.85] 17.06| 17.10 
CONSTRUCTION...........ceeosssssscseceeceeeeeey 15.46| 16.00] 15.75| 15.83] 15.88] 16.00] 16.09| 16.27] 16.30] 16.25] 16.34] 16.22] 16.18] 16.27] 16.34 
MANUFACTURING..........:-c0e0eeeeseseeeeed 12.78| 13.17] 13.09] 13.09] 13.10] 13.11] 13.15] 13:24] 13.29] 13.37] 13.48] 13.41] 13.42) 13.48] 13.51 


13.34 13.74| 13.64] 13.64] 13.66) 13.62] 13.71] 13.81] 13.89] 13.97] 14.08] 13.97] 13.98] 14.04] 14.03 
10.44 10.76 | 10.64] 10.71] 10.77] 10.82] 10.80] 10.86] 10.86] 1090-}~10.93 | 10.89} 10.90} 10.96} 10.99 
10.15 10.55| 10.42] 10.47] 10.51] 10.53] 10.59] 10.70} 10.67|~10.70 | 10.79} 10.75 | 10.77] 10.80} 10.82 


Durable goods.............00++-s+0+ 
Lumber and wood products... 
Furniture and fixtures 


Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 12.82 13.18 | 13.06 | 43.12} 13:13} 13.20] 13.21] 13.27] 13.32] 13.36] 13.40] 13.39] 13.45] 13.48} 13.67 

Primary metal industries...............2:0+++ 14.97 15.22} 15.15| 15.09) 15.16] 15.28] 15.17] 15.27] 15.34] 15.39] 15.43] 15.47) 15.46] 15.51] 15.72 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 

products 17.79 17.99| 17.88| 17.84] 17.99] 18.09] 17.97] 18.26] 18.22] 18.25] 18.12] 18.30] 18.31] 18.26] 18.78 


12.52 12.83 | 12.80] 12.78] 12.77] 12.69] 12.79] 12.85] 12.90) 12.97] 13.08] 13.02} 13.02} 13.05 | 12.94 


Fabricated metal products. 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.59 14.06! 13.94] 13.92] 13.95] 14.01] 14.02) 14.18] 14.22] 14.29] 1440] 1433] 1436| 14.35] 14.33 
Electronic and other electrical 

equipment. 
Transportation equipment... 


12.18 12.70| 12.55] 12.56] 1259] 12.69] 12.75] 12.85} 12.91] 13.00} 13.13] 13.00} 12.97} 13.07} 13.17 
17.20 17.60 | 17.48] 17.47] 17.45| 17.23] 17.47] 17.60] 17.92] 17.98} 18.13] 17.79] 17.81] 17.96] 17.91 


Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.75 18.09 | 18.01] 17.97] 17.92] 17.54] 17.86] 18.05] 18.50) 1857] 18.69] 1828] 1835] 1855| 18.58 
Instruments and related products....... 13.14 13.55 | 13.47] 13.52] 13.55] 13.54] 13.52] 13.66] 13.63) 13.70} 13.73] 13.68} 13.72} 13.78| 13.78 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.38 10.60 | 10.53] 10.52} 10.50] 10.52] 10.57] 10.65} 10.65] 10.72} 10.81] 10.81] 10.80} 10.79] 10.74 

Nondurable goods..............:.sssses00-+8 11.97 12.34] 12.27| 1227] 12.27] 12.37] 12.33] 1240] 12.40] 12.48] 12.58] 12.57] 12.58] 12.64] 12.73 
Food and kindred products 11.20 11.49} 11.45] 11.48] 11.45] 11.52] 11.51] 11.51] 11.45} 11.60] 11.72] 11.67) 11.64) 11.71] 11.78 
Tobacco products......... F 19.34 19.20} 20.32] 20.76] 21.10] 20.95] 19.78] 18.19] 17.95] 17.78] 18.59] 1832] 18.10] 18.42] 18.48 


9.69 10.02 9.94 9.94 9.97 | 10.01] 10.01] 10.09} 10.10] 10.15] 10.24) 10.25) 10.25} 10.28} 10.38 
7.96 8.25 8.21 8.23 8.25 8.20 8.23 8.33 8.32 8.33 8.42 8.41 8.38 8.42 8.50 


Textile mill products...... oe y 
Apparel and other textile products..... 


Paper and allied products..............+...+ 14.67 15.06| 15.00] 14.98] 14.99] 15.18] 15.13] 15.19] 15.19] 15.24] 15.29) 15.20] 15.23) 15.32} 15.50 
Printing and publishing............::20+4 12.65 13.06] 12.99] 12.93] 12.90] 13.01] 13.07] 13.22] 13.20] 13.25] 13.30] 13.27) 13.33 | 13.37] 13.35 
Chemicals and allied products... 16.17 16.58] 16.42] 16.47] 16.54] 1659] 16.57] 16.63) 1665] 16.85] 16.91) 16.89) 16.94] 16.97} 17.17 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 19.32 20.20] 19.97] 19.98| 19.94] 20.02] 19.99] 20.25] 20.29] 20.40) 20.56] 20.65] 20.92] 21.15] 20.88 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics PrOdUCts..........scesceeseeeesesereees 11.24 11.57] 11.53] 11.50] 11.53] 11.57] 11.57] 11.65} 11.64] 11.65] 11.77| 11.74] 11.78| 11.79} 11.86 


Leather and leather products 8.56 8.95 8.87 8.89 8.91 8.75 8.87 9.07 9.13 9.10 9.18 9.29 9.25 9.31 9.25 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. ...........sesseseseeseeeens 14.44 14.89] 14.77] 14.72] 14.78] 14.95] 15.00] 15.01} 15.04) 15.14] 15.12] 15.22} 15.23] 15.16 | 15.24 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............cssesesseseee} 12.87 13.48 | 13.33] 13.32] 13.36] 13.37] 13.47] 13.52] 13.56] 13.74] 13.71] 13.76] 13.84] 13.85] 13.91 
RETAIL TRADE 7.99 8.34 8.28 8.27 8.27 8.27 8.29 8.45 8.47 8.51 8.51 8.63 8.62 8.66 8.69 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE seri tele 13.31] 13.09] 13.18] 13.23] 13.18] 13.35] 13.45] 13.53] 13.69] 13.61] 13.67] 13.92) 13.96] 13.95 


SERVICE Sy saesiscvaesnacsavnchrscaencascnvapsserere 12.12 12.42 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" tor a description ot the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual averai 1997 1998 
Industry nt 
1996 [ 1997 Apr. | May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar.’ | Apr.? 
£ 4 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. | $ 406.26 | $ 424.20 | $418.65 | $419.87 | $424.73 | $421.61 | $427.35 | $429.93 | $430.08 | $435.35 | $434.10 | $430.58 | $437.00 | $436.77 | $434.92 
Seasonally adjusted.. - —| 418.83 420.56 423.16 | 421.06} 425.93 426.08 427.80 | 434.30] 431.81 435.70 439.39 438.26 435.85 
Constant (1982) dollars.. 255.51 260.89 258.11 258.86 | 261.53} 259.45) 262.50] 263.12 262.89 | 266.11 265.83 263.35 | 267.11 266.65 - 
MINING........ eaboaPANenuavinenitennasene 707.13 732.76 | 723.86 | 731.88| 737.84] 724.56| 726.86] 740.09| 735.03] 748.57| 747.00| 747.45| 739.72| 738.70| 742.14 
CONSTRUCTION........... Spe | 602.94 622.40 | 609.53) 628.45| 627.26| 641.60| 638.77) 650.80| 647.11 614.25 | 627.46} 606.63| 613.22} 615.01 619.29 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollarS.............0+ 531.65 553.14 | 547.16] 548.47 | 550.20} 540.13] 552.30] 561.38 | 560.84] 569.56} 579.64] 561.88) 559.61 562.12 | 551.21 
Constant (1982) dollars... 334,37 340.18 337.34 | 338.14 338.79 | 332.39 | 339.25 343.56 342.81 348.14 | 354.95 343.66 | 342.06 | 343.17 - 
Durable QOOds..........cscesersessserees 565.62 588.07 | 582.43) 583.79| 584.65| 570.68| 585.42 | 595.21 597.27 | 604.90} 618.11 695.12 | 594.15] 596.70} 580.84 
Lumber and wood products...... 425.95 441.16 | 438.37 | 442.32} 446.96) 441.46] 446.04) 45069} 450.69/ 451.26} 450.32] 437.78| 441.45] 447.17| 449.49 
Furniture and fixtures................ 399.91 424.11 411.59 | 416.71 419.35 | 415.94] 428.90 | 439.77 | 434.27| 440.84] 454.26] 436.45] 436.19} 43632] 430.64 
569.38 | 560.27 | 573.34] 572.47| 571.56] 578.60| 586.53) 584.75| 575.82} 585.58] 565.06} 572.97] 571.55| 585.08 
Primary metal industries. 683.38 | 677.21 674.52 | 679.17 | 670.79} 678.10} 691.73 691.83 | 700.25} 711.32 702.34 | 691.06} 691.75 | 682.25 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel PrOGUCTS...........ccceeeeee 791.66 807.75 | 802.81 797.45 | 802.35; 801.39} 805.06| 825.35} 819.90} 830.38; 833.52] 843.63} 827.61 825.35 | 830.08 
Fabricated metal products........ 530.85 547.84 | 542.72| 543.15} 544.00) 527.90} 543.58) 552.55 | 553.41 561.60 | 575.52 | 554.65) 550.75} 550.71 529.25 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMON. i.e cassnesscssrersneevees 585.73 613.02 | 607.78} 605.52] 605.43] 599.63] 604.26; 619.67| 615.73] 628.76] 645.12 624.79 | 624.66| 624.23 601.86 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment... 505.47 533.40 | 524.59] 523.75| 528.78| 522.83] 531.68) 540.99] 540.93] 553.80} 565.90| 543.40| 539.55] 541.10] 530.75 
Transportation equipment.........| 756.80 783.20 781.36 780.91 778.27 730.55 773.92 781.44 799.23 800.11 828.54 779.20 774.74 | 786.65 754.01 
Motor vehicles and 
CQUIPMENT........ccesereeesesseeee 769.98 814.05 | 817.65] 817.64] 811.78] 740.19] 798.34] 806.84] 834.35] 831.94] 865.35} 800.66} 798.23] 814.35] 785.93 
Instruments and related 
PYOGUCHS 25525 ccpcscescscbnr> oss 547.94 569.10 | 561.70) 563.78| 567.75] 557.85| 569.19) 575.09} 571.10] 583.62} 589.02 | 571.82) 577.61 574.63 | 563.60 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...} 412.09 428.24 423.31 420.80 421.05 | 415.54} 425.97 434.52 464.52 441.66 | 446.45 431.32 434.16 | 434.84} 422.08 
Nondurable goods... re 504.71 496.94 | 498.16] 499.39] 499.75] 504.30] 513.36| 509.64! 517.92] 525.84| 514.11 510.75 | 513.18} 509.20 
Food and kindred products....... 474.54| 462.58| 471.83| 467.16| 473.47| 479.97| 486.87| 478.61| 489.52] 49693| 483.14] 476.08| 478.94! 475.91 
Tobacco products. F 746.88 | 780.29| 803.41 827.12 | 739.54} 747.68) 716.69 | 712.62} 702.31 745.46 | 692.50} 676.94] 683.38 | 687.46 
Textile mill products.. 393.41 414.83 410.52 409.53 415.75 | 406.41 416.42 423.78 418.14 | 425.29 431.10 426.40 421.28 423.54 415.20 
Apparel and other textile 
ea 308.55 | 305.41 306.16 | 311.85] 300.12} 307.80} 313.21 312.83 131.21 320.80 | 313.69} 310.90} 313.22 | 309.40 
Paper and allied products.........! 635.21 658.12 | 651.00) 650.13} 650.57| 657.29) 656.64) 669.88 665.32) 676.66] 681.93] 66424| 65489] 660.29] 655.65 
Printing and publishing.............. 483.23 502.81 497.52 492.63 490.20 | 495.68 504.50 | 518.22 513.48 519.40 | 521.36 504.26 | 509.21 513.41 505.97 
Chemicals and allied products..| 698.54 716.26 706.06 709.86 712.87 708.39 712.51 723.41 720.95 736.35 744.04 733.03 733.50 736.50 736.59 
Petroleum and coal products....| 842.35 870.62 | 846.73} 847.15] 855.43) 85485] 859.57 | 876.83] 878.56 | 885.36] 869.69 | 918.93] 882.82} 913.68| 887.40 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.. .-| 466.46 483.63 480.80 |} 479.55 480.80 | 474.37 482.47 489.30 487.72 495.13 | 506.11 493.08 490.05 489.29 485.07 
Leather and leather products....| 326.14 343.68 | 337.95 | 339.60} 345.71 330.75 | 340.61 353.73 | 352.42 | 350.35 |} 356.18 | 350.23} 350.58! 350.99] 333.93 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG............0000000024 571.82 591.13 | 578.98 | 578.50} 588.24) 589.03| 607.50} 603.40} 598.59] 610.14] 601.78] 596.62} 606.15] 595.79] 598.93 
WHOLESALE TRADE.... 492.92 515.71 §10.54 | 512.82 | 517.03} 512.07} 518.60] 519.17 | 520.70} 531.74] 526.46| 524.26] 532.84] 531.84] 532.75 
RETAIL TRADE.............. noree pepe | 230.11 241.03 | 236.81 238.18 | 243.14] 244.50] 246.21 245.05 | 243.94] 245.09} 248.49 | 24250] 247.39} 248.54] 250.27 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE........0000+4 459.16 480.49 | 469.93} 473.16] 484.22] 471.84 481.51 485.73 | 502.42 | 488.60} 493.49] 516.43} 515.12] 509.18 


SERVICEG.........-se0se00e 


— Data not available. 
¥ = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" tor a description ot the most recent Dencnmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, secsonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
= 
Over 1-month span: 
62.4 60.1 54.5 55.6 48.0 53.9 54.1 59.8 57.0 54.9 57.2 57.9 
51.7 64.3 60.1 54.9 62.9 60.5 56.5 59.3 54.4 62.6 58.1 61.0 
59.3 59.1 59.0 61.1 57.4 50.7 58.8 58.7 56.5 64.2 61.7 61.4 
64.5 58.3 55.2 54.1 - = - = = = = - 
65.4 62.5 58.7 53.2 54.6 52.4 579 59.6 59.7 59.0 57.0 56.3 
62.6 63.6 62.6 61.2 62.1 63.1 62.6 58.8 62.8 60.4 64.7 65.0 
64.6 62.2 64.2 65.6 §9.7 58.7 59.1 65.0 65.3] 67.3 68.4 69.9 
66.4 64.5 56.7 = = — = = = = = - 
66.9 61.4 58.1 56.6 58.1 58.1 56.7 59.8 60.3 59.1 61.5 63.3 
62.2 63.5 63.5 63.5 62.6 61.2 65.3 63.6 62.6 64.5 64.2 67.4 
67.6 66.6 64.5 64.6 64.3 66.7 67.0 68.3 70.2 72.9 73.0 71.3 
69.5 - - - - - - - = - = - 
63.6 62.4 62.6 63.3 61.7 61.9 58.7 62.2 62.2 61.1 62.2 63.3 
63.5 64.7 62.4 62.9 64.7 64.2 65.0 63.1 63.8 66.7 65.7 65.0 
67.3 66.2 69.4 70.4 70.1 69.5 71.3 71.6 22) 71.3 - - 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
Over 1-month span: : 
AOD ercevsteransninenkcniacr atin Siu aeorARY ae cee 54.3 56.1 44.2 51.4 42.1 42.8 43.5 52.2 47.1 50.0 47.5 50.7 
1996... 45.7 54.3 47.8 39.2 52.2 52.2 44.2 52.9 44.2 50.7 49.6 52.2 
1997. 54.0 50.4 §2.9 52.9 $1.4 49.3 51.8 49.6 54.3 57.6 59.4 67.2 
1998.... 60.8 50.0 475 47.1 - - - - - - - - 
Over 3-month span: 
59.7 50.4 47.5 40.3 42.4 36.3 38.5 43.9 49.3 46.4 45.3 43.9 
47.5 47.8 42.1 38.5 43.2 45.0 48.9 43.2 50.4 46.4 §2.5 52.5 
53.2 51.4 50.7 52.5 48.6 48.9 48.6 53.6 55.8 62.9 64.0 67.3 
60.4 56.5 45.0 - - - - - - - - - 
Over 6-month span: 
TOGO cescstursats peuipeerres tae ce saaepeeerce-neetaeed 55.8 48.6 43.9 38.8 39.2 39.6 38.8 39.6 43.9 45.0 44.2 44.6 
1996. 41.4 41.7 41.0 38.1 39.6 40.6 475 46.8 45.3 50.4 48.2 53.2 
1997. 53.2 §3.2 50.4 49.3 48.6 52.2 55.0 58.3 60.8 65.1 68.0 63.7 
1998... 60.8 - - = - - - - - - - - 
Over 12-month span: 
1995.... 46.0 44,2 46.0 47.8 41.0 417 38.5 38.8 36.3 37.4 38.1 39.9 
1996. 46.4 47.1 
1997. 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


18. Annud data Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status | 


+ 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Civilian noninstitutional population........... 
Civilian labor fOrce......:cescesceeneeeneeeeed 


PS a aero peers Seeeane ee 
Employment-population ratio.......... 
UIC URUN Goa) cancusacnvnsssveieentaecend 
Nonagricultural industries.. 


MIO Y OD ais dasa cisawesvannesasnenacins 
Unemployment rate.... 
Not in the labor force. 
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1989 1990 
186,393 189,164 
123,869 125,840 
66.5 66.5 
117,342 118,793 
63.0 62.8 
3,199 3,223 
114,142 115,570 
6,528 7,047 
5.3 5.6 


62,523 63,324 


June 1998 


1991 1992 1993 1994 
190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 
126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 
66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 
117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 
61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 
3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 
114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 


8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 
6.8 75 6.9 6.1 
64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 


198,584 
132,304 
66.6 


124,900 
62.9 
3,440 
121,460 


7,404 
5.6 
66,280 


200,591 
133,943 
66.8 


126,708 
63.2 
3,443 
123,264 


7,236 
5.4 
66,647 


203,133 
136,297 
67.1 


129,558 
63.8 
3,399 
126,159 


6,739 
49 
66,837 


so 


19. Annud data Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 | 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Total employment... 107,895 109,419 108,256 108,604 110,730 114,172 117,191 119,523 122,259 
Private sector. 90,117 91,115 89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 97,885 100,076 102,605 
25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,431 24,739 
692 709 689 635 610 601 581 574 574 
5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,400 5,629 
Manufacturing... 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,457 18,537 
Service-producinG...........-sssceseseeeeneee 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,925 95,092 97,520 
Transportation and public utilities. 5,625 5,793 5,762 5,721 5,829 5,993 6,132 6,261 6,425 
Wholesale trade.... 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,483 6,657 
Lic iL N 2 3 ae ee ene | 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,625 22,136 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,899 7,053 
26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,377 35,595 
ROWITUTNOIM sch nace ressivecxisaozssesssseiaacns 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,447 19,654 
Federal... 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,700 
State... 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,624 4,648 
Local... 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,066 12,307 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annud data Average hours cnd earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Private sector: 

Average weekly NOurs...........sseeeeee 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.81 12.26 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:.:s0 334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.26 424.20 
Mining: 

Average weekly NOUIS..........:s:sesesceseseseeeseeeeeeenee 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.61 16.14 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 732.76 
Construction: 

Average weekly hours 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 '38.9 39.0 38.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.46 16.00 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............:0:00 | 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 622.40 
Manufacturing: —-- see 

Average weekly NOurS..........:::::ssssssesseesesseesreseses 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.78 13.17 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.65 553.14 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly hours 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 39.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44 14.89 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............::0-00 490.14 504.53 511.61 523.21 539.35 553.01 556.72 571.82 591.13 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOul..........-sssesssssesnsesesesserseentes 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.43 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 394.82 411.10 424,82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 515.71 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly hours. 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............1++++++4 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly NOur..........s:sscsssssesescsesseseneseeseenes 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79 13.31 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442,29 459.16 480.49 
Services: 

Average weekly hours 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 305.79 319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar ended ended 
L 
Mar. 1998 
Civilian workers”. 128.3] 129.2} 130.2) 130.9] 132.0} 132.8) 134.1 135.2} 136.3 0.8 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 129.1 130.0) 131.3) 131.9) 133.1 133.9] 135.2] 136.5} 137.7 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical.. 130.6] 131.4) 132.6) 133.1 133.7} ‘134.6, 135.8) 136.7] 137.5 6 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 128.5} 129.1 131.1 131.5] 133.2} 134.0) 135.3] 137.3} 139.1 1.3 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical. . 130.1 130.8] 132.0) 132.6] 133.6] 134.6) 135.8] 136.9} 138.0 8 3.3 

Blue-collar workers 126.7) 127.7) 128.3) 129.1 129.8} 130.9] 131.8) 132.4] 133.2 6 2.6 

SOMICE OGCUPSTOMNS, 5. cassctccssn<pevssuencrecnasenncnnccndunsqcnntenuaas aia 128.0} 128.7} 129.7] 131.0] 132.0} 132.7]/.134:6] 135.6} 136.9 1.0 3.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOODS -PLODUCIAG s,s savages coscesanoacsnsnnemenastabnaceavassncevta (caches) 128.3} 129.3) 130.1 130.9} 131.5} 132.7) 133.6) 134.1 135.1 4 27 
Manufacturing..... 129.3} 130.4) 131.3) 132.1 132.6} 133.8] 134.6} 135.3] 136.4 8 29 

Service-producing.... 128.2) 129.1] 130.2} 130.9) 132.1 132.9) 134.2} 135.5} 136.8 1.0 3.6 
Services 130.4, 131.2} 132.5} 133.2; 134.1 134.9) 136.5} 137.6] 138.3 5 3.1 

Health services........ 132.5} 133.4) 134.1 134.4, 135.2} 135.7} 136.7) 137.9) 138.0 aA 21 
Hospitals........2002000 132.3] 132.9] 133.6] 133.8] 134.2) 134.6} 135.6; 136.7) 137.1 3 2.2 
Educational services... 130.5} 130.8} 133.2) 133.9] 134.0} 134.2) 136.5) 137.0} 137.5 4 2.6 
Public administration® 129.2} 129.6] 130.7) 131.8] 133.0) 133.0) 134.1 135.1 136.4 1.0 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing 127.9] 128.8} 129.8) 130.5} 131.7} 132.5) 133.8] 135.1 136.2 8 3.4 
Private industry workers 127.9] 129.0] 129.8} 130.6} 131.7] 132.8] 133.9) 135.1] 136.3 x) 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 128.3 129.2} 130.2} 130.8) 131.9 133.0 134.1 135.2} 136.4 9 3.4 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkeIrs........sccsceessecessseesseensecereserseescenrseasrened 129.0 130.0 131.1 131.7 133.1 134.1 135.2 136.7 138.1 1.0 3.8 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS.........cccecceseeseeeesceseeseesseny 129.9 130.7] 132.0} 132.5} 133.7 134.8} 135.9] 137.4) 138.8 1.0 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 131.6 132.6 133.3 133.7 134.6 135.9 136.7 137.8 138.8 vf 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 128.0} 128.8) 130.9 131.3 133.0 133.9 135.2 137.4) 139.4 1.5 48 
Sal@S OCCUPAION Sse recone -cnccevenssataccoussccaspratensiantnatennairs 124.8) 126.9) 126.7) 128.1 130.1 130.7) 132.2} 133.5} 135.3 1.3 4.0 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 130.1 130.8} 132.0 132.5 133.7 134.7 135.9} 137.0 138.2 9 3.4 
Blue-Collar WOrKETS......ssscessesssscsesnresseesonsetsecnscersersnceneeases 126.6} 127.6) 128.1 129.0 129.6) 130.8 131.7 132.3 133.1 6 27 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 126.5} 127.7) 128.2) 129.1 129.6] 130.9} 131.7) 131.9) 132.9 8 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.. 127.1 128.1 128.7) 129.5 130.0 131.2 132.2 133.0} 133.6 5 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations of 123.9 124.7 124.9 125.2 126.1 126.8 128.0 128.9 129.3 3 2.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 128.5] 129.3} 130.0} 131.3 132.8 133.4) 134.2 135.8} 137.0 9 3.2 
SeFViCE OCCUPATIONS 2. .<.ccassastecvcese=yira cocenshenstensvatcceacanene 125.8] 126.5} 127.4) 128.9} 129.8} 130.9) 133.1 134.1 135.3 9 42 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®........... 127.5} 128.6] 129.2} 130.0] 131.1] 132.1] 133.2} 134.2] 135.3 8 3.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

GoOods-Pproducing........ce 128.2) 129.3) 130.1 130.9) 131.4) 132.7) 133.6) 134.1 135.1 Lf 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations 128.0} 129.0) 129.8) 130.5) 131.1 132.3 133.1 133.6} 134.5 ae 2.6 
White-collar occupations. 130.0] 131.0} 132.2} 132.9| 133.5} 134.8) 135.6] 136.2} 137.7 11 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations 129.4, 130.2) 131.5) 132.1 132.6 133.8} 134.5 135.0} 136.3 1.0 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations 127.1 128.3} 128.9) 129.6] 130.2) 131.4) 132.4) 132.8) 133.5 5 2.5 
Construction 124.3} 125.3) 125.9) 126.4) 127.2} 128.7) 129.7) 129.7) 130.6 oh 27 
Manufacturing...... 129.3) 130.4) 131.3) 132.1 132.6] 133.8} 134.6) 135.3) 136.4 8 2.9 
White-collar occupations..... 130.5] 131.6) 132.8) 133.6) 133.9] 135.2) 135.8) 136.7) 138.2 1.1 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations 129.5 130.5} 131.8} 132.5 132.8 133.8 134.5} 135.3) 136.5 9 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations. 128.4) 129.5) 130.2} 131.1 131.7 132.8 133.7 134.3 135.0 5 2.5 
Durables 129.7; 131.2} 131.9) 132.6} 133.0) 134.1 135.0} 135.7) 136.5 6 2.6 
Nondurables..... 128.3) 128.9] 130.0) 131.0} 131.7) 133.0) 133.7] 134.5} 135.9 1.0 3.2 
SORVICOFOOUCING goes ccssnscsaceancxasansanganssesnur eesancnentedasteons 127.6] 128.6} 129.5} 130.2} 131.6) 132.5) 133.8) 135.3) 136.7 1.0 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations 128.4) 129.2) 130.3 130.9 132.2 133.3 134.5 136.1 137.4 1.0 3.9 
White-collar occupations. 128.5} 129.6) 130.6) 131.1 132.7; 133.7} 134.9} 136.6) 138.0 1.0 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 130.0 130.9} 132.2} 132.6) 134.0} 135.1 136.3} 138.1 139.5 1.0 41 
Blue-collar occupations... 125.2) 126.0) 126.4) 127.3) 128.2) 129.2) 130.0) 130.9) 132.1 9 3.0 
Service occupations......... 125.3 126.1 127.1 128.6} 129.5 130.6] 132.7] 133.9] 135.0 8 4.2 
Transportation and public utilities. 127.9] 128.4] 129.3) 130.4) 131.3) 131.7] 132.9] 134.2} 135.8 1.2 3.4 
Transportation......-..cs0 wef 126.9] 127.7] 128.2} 129.2) 130.6} 130.9) 132.1] 133.4) 134.0 4 2.6 
Public utilities..... 128.9) 129.1] 130.4) 131.7} 132.0) 132.5) 133.7) 135.1 137.9 21 45 
Communications... 128.0) 127.5} 129.1 131.1 130.2) 130.5} 131.8) 134.0) 136.6 1.9 49 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 130.1 131.1 132.0} 132.4) 134.2) 134.9) 136.0) 136.4) 139.6 2.3 4.0 
Wholesale and retail trade........... 125.5} 126.4) 127.5} 128.6) 130.1 131.2} 132.4) 132.9] 134.7 1.4 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 125.9] 126.4] 128.0) 129.0} 130.4; 131.9] 133.0| 134.0) 135.5 11 3.9 
Wholesale trade..........s:s000 127.5} 129.3} 129.9) 130.9} 132.9} 133.8) 134.6) 135.1) 137.7 1.9 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Retail trade........ 
Food stores..... 
General merchandise StOres..........cccccseeseesesceeseeceeeees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended |__ended 

| | fer. 1998 
| Finance, insurance, and real estate............sseeeeeeeed 124.5 126.3 126.7 126.0 128.6 129.4 130.5 134.5 136.7 1.6 6.3 
| Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............c.ssesceseseesesesseeed 127.5 128.5 129.7 129.2 131.5 132.4) 133.5 137.6 140.2 1.9 6.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 126.9} 128.2; 130.3) 128.0} 130.6} 131.6) 133.1 140.6} 143.3 1.9 9.7 
Insurance... aq) 127-6) 128:2)" 1293)" 129.6)" 131.9} . 132.4 133.1 134.8} 137.4 1.9 4.2 
Services... 130.7) 131.7] 132.7} 133.4) 134.6) 135.7} 137.0) 138.5} 139.3 6 3.5 
Business services. 128.9} 129.2) 130.2; 131.8) 133.3) 134.2) 136.3) 138.6) 139.5 6 4.7 


| Health services.. 132.6) 133.5] 134.2} 134.5) 135.5} 135.9} 137.0/ 138.1 138.2 1 2.0 
Hospitals......... 132.2} 132.8; 133.4) 133.7} 134.0} 134.4) 135.4; 136.5) 136.7 A 2.0 
| Educational services a4 134.4 134.8 137.5 138.0 138.5 138.8 141.6 142.6 143.4 6 3.5 
Colleges and Universities. ..........sccccceseseccsereseeneeensennes 135.9} 136.2) 138.6) 139.1 139.5} 139.9} 142.5) 143.7) 144.3 4 3.4 
| PRINTNET ooo 0e ss aeiin ew arneneecienpse novo essexiversneovaveneri 127.2} 128.2) 129.1 129.8) 131.1 132.1 133.3} 134.7} 136.0 1.0 3.7 
| White-collar workers 128.5) 129.5) 130.5} 131.1 132.7) 133.6) 134.9) 136.5) 137.9 1.0 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations... 130.0 130.8} 132.1 132.5) 134.0 135.1 136.2 137.9 139.3 1.0 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations..... 124.6} 125.6) 125.9 126.7 127.5} 128.6) 129.4) 130.1 131.0 7 2.7 
Service occupations 125.3} 126.0) 127.0) 128.6) 129.4) 130.5) 132.7; 133.8) 134.9 8 4.3 
State and local government WOFKEES.............-e-essceesernsnesernel 129.9} 130.2} 131.9) 132.7) 133.2) 133.3) 135.0) 135.7) 136.5 6 2.5 

Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrkers...,....ccsscssssssssssrssesssnsersvsscssssssessessonsos 129.6} 129.9) 131.8; 132.5) 132.9) 133.0} 134.8) 135.5) 136.1 A 2.4 
Professional specialty and technical............. 129.1 129.5) 131.6) 132.3] 132.5} 132.5) 134.6) 135.1 135.6 4 2.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 130.7 131.0 132.0 132.9 134.1 134.4 135.6 136.4 13725 8 73S) 
Administrative support, including clerical... 130.0 130.4; 131.8) 133.0} 133.3) 133.5 135.3 136.1 136.9 6 27 
Blue-collar workers. 129.0} 129.5) 130.3) 131.2) 132.1 132.3) 133.3) 134.2) 135.0 6 2.2 


Workers, by industry division: 

NN aaNet sna rscah aca vag asus sos vs pain aT 130.0} 130.3) 132.4) 133.1 133.2} 133.3} 135.4; 136.0) 136.5 
130.3) 130.8) 131.9) 132.0} 132.5) 132.9) 134.4) 135.3} 136.1 2.7 
132.5} 133.1 134.0} 134.1 134.5} 134.9) 136.0} 137.2) 137.9 2.5 


4 2.5 
6 
5 

132.6] 133.2) 134.2) 134.3} 134.8] 135.2) 136.3} 137.6] 138.4 6 27 
3 
3 
2 


Services excluding schools’. 

Health services 
| Hospitals. 
Educational services... 


129.7} 130.0) 132.3} 133.0; 133.1 133.2} 135.4; 135.9) 136.3 2.4 
130.0} 130.3) 132.6) 133.4) 133.4] 133.5) 135.7; 136.2) 136.6 2.4 
130.2} 130.5) 132.6] 133.1 133.1 133.3} 135.5) 135.8) 136.1 : 2.3 
129.9} 132.5} 134.0) 134.3) 134.1 136.3) 137.2] — 137.9 re} 2:7 


Elementary and secondary 
Colleges and universities. 


Public administration® 


" Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


| wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 4 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and —_ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
| State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
‘| ] 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 1998 
i: 4 
Civilian WOrK OFS sateen renee rte 125.1] 126.1] 127.2) 128.0] 129.2} 130.1) 131.6} 132.8] 134.0 0.9 37 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 126.3] 127.3] 128.6} 129.3} 130.6} 131.5} 133.0} 134.3) 135.6 1.0 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical... 128.0) 128.8] 130.2} 130.7) 131.4) 132.3} 134.0] 135.0} 135.8 6 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 126.2 127.0 129.0 129.4 131.0 132.0 133.5 135.6 137.4 1.3 49 
Administrative support, including clerical 126.4) 127.1 128.4) 129.1 130.4) 131.4) 132.7) 133.7] 135.0 1.0 3.5 

Blue-collar workers... 422.8} 123.9] 124.5] 125.4] 126.2] 127.5} 128.4] 129.3] 180.4 9 3.3 

Service occupations... 124.2) 124.9 126.2 127.6 128.6 129.3 131.5 132.6 133.7 8B 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.... 123.9 125.1 126.1 126.8 127.6 128.9 129.9 130.6 132.0 11 3.4 
Manufacturing... 125.4, 126.5) 127.7} 128.4) 129.1 130.3} 131.3) 132.2] 133.7 1! 3.6 

Service-producing 125.6] 126.5} 127.7] 128.5} 129.8) 130.6) 132.2} 133.6) 134.8 x 3.9 
Services 128.0 128.9 130.3 131.1 132.0 132.9 134.8 136.0 136.9 af 3.7 

Health services... 129.3} 130.0) 130.8} 131.4) 132.4) 133.1 134.3} ~ 135.4) 136.2 6 2.9 
Hospitals 128.6 129.2 130.0 130.5 131.0 131.5 132.5 133.6 134.2 4 2.4 
Educational services.. 128.8} 129.1 131.6] 132.3) 132.5} -132.6} 135.3) 135.9) 136.3 3 29 
Public administration”... 124.9] 125.3] 126.6] 127.7} 128.9] 129.0] 130.3) 131.4) 1327 1.0 2.9 
NOMMANUTACIUNING: ac ceccececcsnnsnoansuncenessacusceyuccsnvesenaemonedeesse 125.0 125.9 127.0 127.8 129.1 130.0 131.5 132.8 134.0 9 3.8 
Private industry WOrkeIS............-.---..rsseccesesceeneeseeseneey 124.4 125.6) 126.5} 127.3] 128.6) 129.7} 131.0} 132.3) 133.7 14 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........:c:.cecsseseserereeestsceenene es 124.7} 125.7) 126.8) 127.5] 128.6) 129.9) 131.2 132.4) 133.7 1.0 4.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers... 125.8] 127.0] 128.0) 128.7) 130.2} 131.3) 132.7) 134.2) 135.7 tel 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.7 127.6 129.0 129.4 130.8 132.0 133.4 134.8 136.3 Va 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations. ste 2.8 128.8 129.6 129.9 131.0 132.4 133.7 134.8 135.9 8 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 125.9 126.8 128.9 129.3 131.0 132.1 133.6 135.8 137.8 1.5 52 
Sales OCCUPANONS foes ae aiencesnnsneeaceconsenansanereaee sora snera termes 122.0 124.4 123.9 125.9 127.8 128.3 129.8 131.4 133.1 1.3 41 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 126.5 127.3] 128.5 129.2 130.6} 131.7) 132.9 133.9) 135.3 1.0 3.6 
Blu@-Collar WOMKOISS « -<2csccsenec<s nxsvesccasnasenarsaareoteerasenene ea 122.5 123.7 124.3 125.1 126.0 127.3 128.3 129.1 130.2 9 3.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 122.4) 123.7} 124.2 125.1 125.8] 127.4) 128.2 128.7| 129.8 9 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 123.4] 124.5} 125.4) 126.4) 127.2 128.5) 129.5 130.6) 131.6 8 3.5 
Transportation and material moving occupations........../. 120.0 120.6 121.0 121.1 122.3 123.0 124.1 125.1 125.9 6 2.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...... 124.2 125.1 125.8 127.1 128.4 129.3 130.2 131.8 133.2 1.1 3.7 
Service occupations ss... -<- anise ccecatonestcerrteeteneetelhg meeael 123.0] 124.1 125.7| 126.6} 127.6} 129.9 131.1 132.1 8 4.3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations”... 123.7; 124.9} 125.6] 1265} 127.7| 128.8) 130.1] 131.2} 132.3 8 3.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOODSPYOGUCING:. ...-5<nccsp se nevantyounessaraesepergneensencunsnasmwanqssnen 123.9 125.1 126.1 126.8 127.5 128.9 129.9 130.6 132.0 11 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 123.5} 124.6} 125.7} 126.3} 127.0) 128.3) 129.3} 130.0) 131.3 1.0 3.4 
White-collar occupations. 126.2 127.3 128.6 129.1 130.0 131.4 132.3 132.9 135.0 1.6 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 125.3). 126:3)° 12777)> 12804 128.9} 130.0} 130.9) 131.6) 133.3 1.3 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations. 122.4 123.7 124.5 125.3 126.0 127.3 128.4 129.2 130.1 FY 3.3 
Construction... 118.3] 119.6} 120.4 120.8} 122.0) 123.6) 124.7} 124.9) 126.0 9 3.3 
Manufacturing. 125.4 126.5} 127.7) 128.4| 129.1 130.3) 131.3) 132.2} 133.7 11 3.6 
White-collar occupations.......... 127.1 128.2 129.6 130.1 130.6 131.9 132.8 133.6 135.6 1.5 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.0} 127.0) 128.4) 128.9} 129.3) 130.5) 131.3} 132.2) 133.8 1.2 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations.. 124.2 125.4 126.3 127.3 128.0 129.2 130.2 131.2 132.3 8 3.4 
Durables......... 125.1 126.5} 127.7} 128.4) 129.0} 130.1 131.2} 131.9] 133.4 1.1 3.4 
Nondurables. ... $25.8} 126.5} 127.6} 128.5} 129.3) 130.6) 131.4) 132.6) 134.2 1.2 3.8 
Service-producing 124.7} 125.8) 126.7} 127.5} 129.0} 130.1 131.5} = 133.1 134.4 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 125.6] 126.5) 127.6] 128.3} 129.7} 130.9] 132.3} 133.9) 135.2 1.0 42 
White-collar occupations. 125.6 126.8 127.8 128.5 130.1 131.2 132.6 134.3 135.7 1.0 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 127.2} 128.1 129.5} 129.9) 131.5) 132.7} 134.2] 135.9] 137.3 1.0 4.4 
Blue-collar occupations... 122.7} 123.5} 123.8] 124.8} 126.0} 127.2) 127.9} 128.9) 130.2 1.0 3.3 
Service occupations....... 122.0 122.8 124.0 125.6 126.5 127.5 129.8 131.0 132.1 8 44 
Transportation and public utilities. 124.6} 125.0) 125.9} 127.0} 128.2} 128.8) 130.1 131.3} 132.1 6 3.0 
Transportation... 122.9 123.2 123.8 124.7 126.5 126.9 128.5 129.5 130.1 5 28 
Public utilities 126.5} 127.1 128.4) 129.8} 130.1 130.9] 132.0} 133.5} 134.5 Pj 3.4 
Communications.. 126.1 126.5} 128.2} 130.3) 129.8) 130.6} 131.8) 134.0} 134.4 3 3.5 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 127.0 127.7 128.5 129.0 130.4 131.2 132.2 132.9 134.7 1.4 3.3 
Wholesale and retail trade 123.9] 124.8} 125.8} 127.0} 128.5} 129.7) 130.9} 131.6) 133.3 1.3 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Wholesale trade. 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Retail trade... 
Food stores. 
General Merchandise StOFES. ...........ceseceeereeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 


= 


3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 1998 
at 1 | 

Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 119.8} 121.9) 122.2} 122.2) 124.5) 125.3) 126.4| 130.6) 132.6 15 6.5 
Excluding sales occupations.... «| 123.4 124.5 126.0 125.3 127.2 128.1 129.3 133.6 135.9 1.7 6.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.; 122.7) 124.2 126.8) 123.8) 125.9 126.8} 128.9 138.3 140.9 1.9 11.9 
LGSUVGRCO enter csnseesce-cnaxtastsdvaracssnadls 4 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.0 127.9 128.0 128.7 130.2 133.1 2.2 41 
127.6 128.7 129.7 130.5 131.8 133.0 134.7 136.2 137.2 7 4.1 


126.9} 127.7} 128.5} 130.1 131.4) 132.4) 134.9) 137.3} 137.6 2 47 
129.3} 130.1 130.8} 131.4) 132.5) 133.2) 134.3) 135.4) 136.2 6 2.8 
128.5} 129.1 129.7| 130.3) 130.7) 131.2) 132.2) 133.2} 133.6 3 2.2 
130.1 130.4) 133.3) 133.8) 134.5) 134.8] 137.8) 138.4) 139.1 5 3.4 

3 


Colleges and universities... 130.6 130.9 133.4 133.8 134.6 135.0 137.8 138.7 139.1 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing.. 123.9} 125.1 125.9) 126.8) 128.2 129.3 130.7 132.1 133.4 1.0 41 
White-collar workers... 125.4 126.6 127.6 128.3 129.9 131.0 132.4 134.1 135..5 1.0 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations «4 126.9) ., 127.8 129.2] 129.6 131.2 132.4} 133.8 135.5 136.9 1.0 4.3 
Blue-collar occupations........ i = F209} 122.0 122.4) 123.1 124.1 125.5] 126.4) 127.1 128.2 9 3.3 
Service occupations... 122.0 122.7 123.9 125.5 126.4 127.4 129.7 130.9 132.0 8 4.4 
State and local government WOFKEIS...........:scececseesensasees 127.8) 128.1 130.1] 130.9) 131.4) 131.5] 133.6] 134.4) 135.1 45 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers... 127.9 128.2 130.3 131.1 131.4 131.5 133.7 134.5 135.0 4 2.7 
Professional specialty and technical... 128.3 128.6 131.1 131.7 131.9 132.0 134.4 135.1 135.5 3 2.7 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 127.7 128.0 129.3 130.2 131.3 131.7 133.1 134.1 135.1 4 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical 125.8 126.1 127.7 129.0 129.2 129.5 131.4 132.3 133.0 5 29 

Blue-collar workers.... 126.6 127.0 127.9 128.8 129.6 129.8 131.2 132.3 133.1 6 2.7 

128.6 128.9 131.2 131.9 132.1 132.2 134.7) 135.3 135.7 3 rath 
128.2) 128.7) 130.1 130.5) 131.2) 131.6) 133.3) 134.4) 135.4 oT 3.2 
129.3 129.9 131.1 131.4 132.1 132.6 133.9 135.3 136.3 7 3.2 
129.1 129.7 130.9 131.3 131.9 132.4 133.7 135.2 136.3 8 3.3 
128.5 128.8 131.3 132.0 132.1 132.2 134.8 135.3 135.7 3 27 
128.7 128.9 131.4 132.2 132.2 132.3 134.9 135.5 135.8 2 2.7 
Elementary and secondary..... 129.3 129.5 132.0 132.4 132.4 132.6 135.3 135.7 136.0 a 2.7 
Colleges and universities... 126.8 127.1 129.8 131.2 131.5 131.4 133.6 134.6 135.2 4 2.8 
Public administration” 124.9] 125.3} 126.6] 127.7| 128.9] 129.0] 130.3} 131.4) 132.7 1.0 2.9 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 
1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
“| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 1998 


Private Industry WOrkKEIS...........+.s::0csssscssesesssseesssseseenensaseneans 136.6} 137.4) 138.1 138.6} 139.4) 140.1 140.8} 141.8) 142.6 0.6 2.3 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers. 
Blue-collar workers.... 


137.7| 138.4) 139.5) 139.7) 140.8} 141.5) 142.0) 143.4) 144.7 A 2.8 
135.2} 136.1 136.2} 137.0} 137.2} 138.0] 138.8) 139.0) 139.1 ll 1.4 


Workers, by industry division: 
11 


Goods-producing.... 137.7} 138.6} 138.8} 139.7} 139.9} 140.9) 141.5) 141.5 141.5 0 

Service-producing.. 135.5} 136.2} 137.2| 137.4) 138.5 139.2} 139.8) 141.4) 142.7 9 3.0 

Manufacturing......... 137.5) 138.5 K f 139.9 141.0} 141.4) 141.7 141.7 0 1.3 
8 


Nonmanufacturing.. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
+ 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 1998 
COMPENSATION r 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UPR Secs cee ceetc ee cn cactenean css cag pax eh eraceap sexe ncveweereasey seek unkko atsmanens ser 128.5 129.7 130.1 130.8 131.0 131.8 133.2 133.5 134.0 0.4 2.3 
Goods-producing 127.9 129.0 129.2 129.8 130.0 131.2 132.3 132.5 132.7 we 21 
Service-producing 129.0 130.3 131.0 131.7 131.9 132.4 134.0] 434.5). 135.3 6 2.6 
Manufacturing........... 128.8} 129.8 129.8 130.6 130.8; 131.7 133.0 133.3 133.6 fd 21 
Nonmanufacturing 128.0 129.2 129.9 130.4 130.6 131.5 132.9 133.2 133.9 5 25 

INORG NE cccenccreace ee cate vs eihiconrecuctgapmecee snes ceaeeneieeni as Rare enaase se 127.7 128.7 129.7 130.4 131.8 132.8 133.9 135.3 136.7 1.0 3.7 
Goods-producing 128.3 129.4 130.4 131.3 132.0 133.2 134.0 134.7 135.9 39 3.0 
Service-producing.. 127.3 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 133.7 135.3 136.7 1.0 4.0 
Manufacturing... 129.3 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4 135.1 135.9 137.2 1.0 3.1 
Nonmanufacturing 127.0 128.0 128.9 129.6 131.1 132.2 133.4 134.9 136.3 1.0 4.0 

Workers, by region’ 

Northeast... 128.9 129.7 130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 134.0 135.0 136.0 ad, 2.9 
127.0 127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 132.5 134.6 135.5 at 3.6 
129.5 130.7) 131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 136.2 136.9 138.3 1.0 3.8 
125.9 127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.2 1.3 3.8 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas.... 128.0 129.1 130.0 130.6 131.7 132.8 133.9 135.1 136.4 1.0 3.6 
QM OTATCAS civ accccrncsseavenencatwensnecevedess nase pieces teettesseeceecar saenesibtors 127.2 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 133.8 135.3 135.9 4 3.4 

WAGES AND SALARIES 

Workers, by bargaining status’ 

LUT ots er orrnieecomeer rere core eeectcase coe eeoer rrr ccaaccr eco sencrcoaaa ceegacucr ec) 122.8 124.2 124.8 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3 128.9 129.6 5 2.9 
Goods-producing 121.3 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1 127.9 6 3.1 
Service-producing. 124.8 126.2 126.8 127.6 128.2 128.8 130.4 131.2 131.8 5 2.8 
Manufacturing... 122.9 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 127.8 128.6 129.6 8 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing.... 122.8 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 128.6 129.1 129.6 4 2.8 

Nonunion 124.8 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 131.6 133.0 134.5 1.1 4.2 
Goods-producing...... 124.9 126.1 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.0 133.6 1.2 3.6 
Service-producing. 124.6 125.7 126.6 127.5 129.1 130.2 131.6 133.2 134.6 1.41 4.3 
Manufacturing.... 126.3 127.5 128.8 129.6 130.3 131.7 132.6 133.5 135.1 1.2 3.7 
Nonmanufacturing 124.2 125.2 126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 131.1 132.6 134.0 11 43 

Workers, by region’ 
124.9 126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6 132.6 8 3.0 
124.1 125.1 126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4 130.6 133.0 134.0 8 4.3 
125.1 126.2 126.9 127.7 129.0 130.4 132.2 133.0 134.7 1.3 4.4 
123.3 124.8 125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.9 1.3 41 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas... 
Other areas.... 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plcns, 


medium and large private establishments, selected yeas, 1980-93 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 
Scope of survey (in OOO0'S)..............cscecseerecccrecsoees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care......... 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 
With life insurance. 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PRE MCE IAG so nmescucaaiy iiss nanos seis icneaewusedsasesecosy 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day.............cscsssseeeeeeeneeers - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 
PRIA ROSE OMCs eeenvere ubsiecispac-nocvevenadanevensvesssvarecs 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral leave.................. - - - 88 85 84 80 83 
Average days per occurrence. - ~ - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 
Paid holidayS............00000008 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 
Average Uays per yeal. 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 
Paid personal leave....... 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 
Average days per year. - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 
Paid vacations........ 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 
PAW SICK SAU enon font ees hches ceses-cssaovacncedmaeatsatiacenes 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 
Unpaid maternity leave...............2cecccccsseeeeseenenee - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave..............ccccsescsseeressesneneee - - - - 16 18 26 53 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................:0:0ee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care...........0. - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 
Extended care facilities 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 
PRSiCal OR Cline reece eiciccactacbeepisccésessaceice = = 8 18 28 28 30 42 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage....... 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 
Average monthly contribution - = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 
Family coverage............:000ee 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 
AVELAGE MIONUNY COMUMDUUON. ...6ccceeeeeereeeeeeenee = = $35.93 $41 .40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $1 07.42 
Participants in life insurance plans..............2..:0000e 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUTANCE.......-ceseeseeensees 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 
Survivor income benefits.. - = ~- 10 8 7 6 5 
Retiree protection available................ccecceceseseees - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 
Participants in long-term disability 
WASUFAUCG DIRIS casi cc nwe nice tienccnrerencnccnnetnersnnesseeeed 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 4 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........ceeseeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 
Early retirement available..............c:cceceeseesend 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 
Terminal earnings formula...... =| 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 
Participants in defined contribution plans............... = = - 60 45 48 48 49 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred saving: 
UTQROINGIIG oy Ne natsies centronnce nen asecssiicesvensovosocnses - - - 33 36 41 44 43 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans. - - - 2 5 9 10 12 
Reimbursement accounts 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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26. Percent of full+ime employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plicns, 
smdil private establishments and State and locd governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 


Small private establishments 


State and local governments 


Item 
1990 1992 1994 1987 1990 | 1992 ] 1994 
=a 
Scope of survey (in O00's).............22:.:.s:sesenseseerens 32,466 34,360 35,910 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withimedical Gare rcc-ccccsesccvas<ovedevaroasaersenaoeer onan 22,402 24,396 23,536 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life tisuranCe!ic.ck cdecnswtctee os ne ooeiex 20,778 21,990 21,955 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan............:csccssceseeeeseeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: i 
Paid lunch tim@r.. 2.5.25, 0c0..careetonpsoconcencensaneeree od 8 9 = 17) 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day.............scecccccsereeeeeees 37 37 = 34 36 34 re 
Paid rest time................+. 48 49 - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day. 27 26 - 29 29 29 = 
Paid funeral leave............... 47 50 50 56 63 65 62 
Average days per OCCUITENCE.............ceeceeseeeeeee 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Palo HOUMA Siete 5:52.55 220. .acdectetbesso7 ossacecctercemeetesy 84 82 82 81 74 75 73 
Average days per Year ......cccccscccccecsesessessesesses 9.5 9.2 75 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave fr 1 12 13 38 39 38 38 
Average GayS Per YOaM........2..cneecceeeeecseenennceres 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.7 29 2.9 3.0 
Pad Vacations £2 vceri cases sar-ceoweccs suvanseccccas¥enneees 88 88 88 72 67 67 66 
PaidiSICK IG AV Oiiestinencenkcsotoncmummpnemins teats kU seeneawen 47 53 50 97 95 95 94 
Uri aid NG ras Senopresanepee dine dese ew anaes nadaceioners 17 18 - 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity leave...............ccceeceeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 8 if - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family leave. -....-scsconsucescesceansascnerspheners - - 47 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............cs0seeeeeee 69 71 66 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care... 79 80 = 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities 83 84 = 78 79 84 81 
Physical exanttcs eto): 5<./.oeee naey acc es 26 28 = 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
GOH COV STAG CG ac onset eon nando edcuspnnn inner nacaaeete ese) 42 47 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution............:s10eeeeeeee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage............s.sscce008 * 67 73 76 71 65 72 71 
AVETAQE MMONUNY COMUMBUUOML. cece eee eee eee eee ences $1 09.34 $150.54 $1 59.63 $71.89 $1 17.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans.............cseeeeeeee 64 64 61 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUS ARCO: Sosa arias csaniceccavcudaiioneeabs vier ces clestar ee 78 76 79 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits..............:0:ccceneeneeererene 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available..............c:cccceeeeereneee 19 25 20 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WRSUTANCO DGS on cite nse cecanietcaneene deren sv ease deigs 19 23 20 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans 6 26 26 14 21 22 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... 54 50 = 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available...............c..essseeeeeeeeee | 95 95 - 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years 7 4 =~ 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula. ............:c0eceeseeeseeeeee 58 54 = 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
QUT ONGOING <a, 35 fa xavnsernnecannst eawevewsnesssonteanenetens 17 24 23 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.... es 


Reimbursement accounts. 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. 
those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1997 1998 
Measure a i 5 
1996 1997 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept./ Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in Pperiod..............cceeeeseeesens aT 29 1 0 1 6 6 0 3 2 6 3 0 1 
In effect during period... 38 38 6 4 4 HY 12 3 5 3 6 5 3 2 1 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands).... 273 339 4.3 0 2h 55.8 16.9 0 30.8} 184.5 30.3 4.4 8.9 0 8.0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 275 351 16.3 9.9 10.1 60.6 60.5 12.0 41.5 189.3 30.3 8.6 11.1 ae 8.0 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)............:.c000+ 4,889 4,497) 238.7 170.6 144.3} 537.7 567.4 231.2) 247.1] 2,075.4 128.4 64.0 48.5 43.8 16.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... 01 .02 .02 01 01 .08 .00 .00 .00 00 () 


: Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


ine measurement OF idleness as a percentage OT tne total ime worked Is TOUNd IN ” "| Olal economy’ Measures OI Strike iaieness,” montnly Labor Heview, UCtoDer 190%, Pp. 94-50. 


* Less than 0.005. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Series 55 T ji = 
1996 | 1997 | Apr. joy June | July | Aug. | Sept. pot Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 

All items. 156.9 160.5) 160.2} 160.1] 160.3] 160.5] 160.8} 161.2) 161.6) 161.5) 161.3) 161.6) 161.9} 162.2) 162.5 
163.7 157.7| 157.1] 157.1] 157.1] 157.5} 158.1] 158.4] 158.7] 158.9} 159.1) 160.3) 159.8} 160.1} 160.2 
153.3 157.3] 156.6) 156.6] 156.6] 157.0] 157.6] 157.9] 158.2| 158.5} 158.7} 159.9} 159.4) 159.7} 159.8 
Food at home... 154.3 158.1] 157.5| 157.5] 157.3] 157.7} 158.5} 158.6] 159.0) 159.1) 159.2} 161.0} 160.0) 160.2) 160.2 
Cereals and bakery products 174.0 177.6) 176.9] 176.9} 178.2] 178.3) 178.6} 178.1] 178.4) 178.0) 178.4) 179.0) 179.7} 179.6} 180.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.... 144.8 148.5 147.7 147.7 147.9 148.2 149.1 149.1 148.9 149.3 148.4 148.3 147.5 147.2 146.3 
Dairy and related products’ 142.4 145.5) 145.7| 145.4| 144.1] 143.3] 143.4] 143.5) 145.7] 147.0] 147.8] 148.3] 147.7} 1484] 148.5 
Fruits and vegetables. ............... 183.9 187.5) 186.4 186.4 183.7] 184.6} 187.3} 188.1] 188.5) 189:5;~191.3} 202.1) 193.8) 196.1} 197.5 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage - . 
materials..............-- 128.6 133.4] 131.9} 133.4, 134.8] 136.3] 136.7} 136.7) 1366) 134.7) 133.1) 134.1) 134.8) 134.2) 133.9 
Other foods at home. 142.9 147.3) 146.9] 147.1] 147.8] 148.6] 148.7} 148.9] 149.0) 147.7] 147.7} 148.7) 149.1) 149.5} 149.6 
Sugar and sweets... 143.7 147.8] 147.9] 147.9] 148.1] 149.2] 147.8] 148.5] 148.2] 147.4) 147.9) 150.3] 149.6) 150.8) 150.1 
Fats and oils. ee, 140.5 141.7 142.4 142.0 141.6 141.4 141.4 142.0 141.7 140.4 140.3 140.5 141.5 142.2 140.7 
Othahtoods :wek sc nce oe as 156.2 161.2} 161.1] 160.4] 161.2} 161.3} 161.8] 161.9] 162.5} 161.5} 162.8} 163.6] 164.2} 164.3) 165.0 
Other miscellaneous foods’ - - - - - - - - - -| 100.0} 100.4] 100.4} 101.5} 101.7 
Food away from home’... 152.7 157.0| 156.2} 156.3) 156.6) 157.1] 157.4 157.8} 158.2} 158.6) 159.0} 159.2) 159.6} 159.9) 160.2 
Other food away from home ee = = = = = ~ - = = -| 100.0} 100.1 100.4} 100.3) 100.6 
Alcoholic beverages. 158.5 162.8] 162.3) 162.8) 162.7] 162.9] 163.2} 163.5) 163.7) 163.7) 164.0) 164.6] 165.0] 165.1) 165.2 
Housing 152.8 156.8] 155.8] 155.9] 156.9} 157.5) 157.6} 157.7) 157.7) 157.7] 157.7) 158.3) 158.8) 159.2} 159.5 
Shelter. 171.0 176.3 175.3 175.3 176.0 177.0 177.5 177.2 177.8 177.7 178.1 179.2 180.1 180.8 181.0 
Rent of primary residence... 162.0 166.7/ 165.5} 165.9} 166.4) 166.8} 167.3] 167.8] 168.2) 168.7} 169.1} 169.5) 169.9} 170.3} 170.7 
Lodging away from home? ......sssss+e:essssseessee - - - - - - - - = -| 100.0) 105.1] 109.3] 111.2) 110.2 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 176.8 181.9] 180.5} 180.9} 181.4) 182.1] 182.6} 183.2] 183.6] 184.2} 184.7; 185.1] 185.5} 185.9) 186.4 
Tenants’ and household insurance’ = = = = =i =| = | = -| 100.0} 100.3) 100.2} 100.3} 100.4 
Fuels and utilities. 127.5 130.8] 128.9} 129.0} 131.9) 132.1] 131.4) 132.1] 130.8) 131.1) 130.0} 128.8) 127.4) 127.1) 127.0 
Fuels. 115.2 117.9 115.3 115.3 119.8 119.6 118.6 119.7 117.4 117.7 115.8 114.5 112.8 112.5 112.3 
99,2 99.8} 102.1; 100.4 98.0 94.7 93.5 93.7 95.3 96.6 97.2 96.4 95.2 94.4 92.8 
Gas (piped) and electricity 122.1 125.1) 121.7} 121.9} 127.5] 127.8} 126.7} 128.1) 125.1) 125.3) 123.0} 121.6) 119.7} 119.4] 119.4 
Household furnishings and operations. 124.7 125.4, 125.5} 125.8] 125.7] 125.6] 125.2} 125.4) 125.4) 125.2) 125.1] 125.6) 126.1} 126.3] 127.0 
131.7 132.9] 136.1] 135.3} 132.4 130.2} 130.0) 133.0} 134.9} 134.7} 131.6] 129.8) 131.9) 134.9] 135.8 
Men's and boys' apparel.. 127.7 130.1) 131.4] 132.0] 129.0] 128.0) 128.9} 131.4) 133.1] 133.0} 131.2} 129.8) 130.8} 133.6} 133.4 
Women's and girls! apparel..........::sceseceseene 124.7 126.1; 131.9] 129.9] 125.6] 121.1] 120.3} 126.0] 128.3) 128.8) 123.6} 120.2) 124.3) 129.9} 130.9 
Infants! and toddlers’ apparel’ 129.7 129.0} 133.7] 133.8} 132.9] 131.3} 127.3] 126.7} 126.2} 126.0} 125.8] 124.8) 123.1) 124.4) 126.6 
126.6 127.6] 129.3} 129.1] 126.3) 125.9} 126.3) 127.4) 130.6} 129.3) 128.2] 127.4, 1266) 126.5) 127.9 
Transportation 143.0 144.3 144.8 144.4 144.0 143.7 143.8 144.3 144.5 143.9 143.2 142.7 142.1 141.4 141.5 
Private transportation. 140.0 141.0/ 141.3} 141.0} 140.7) 140.1; 140.8] 141.0) 140.9} 140.6} 140.0] 139.3) 138.4) 137.5) 137.7 
New and used motor vehicles”................-:0s-+-- - -| 101.5) 101.1) 100.6] 100.1 99.5 99.3 99.6 99.9} 100.0} 100.2} 100.2} 100.1; 100.1 
INGWIVENICIES = eas sevceannedctnnerd ccaxngursoueysissetonsid 143.7 144.3 145.2 144.6 144.2 143.7 143.0 142.7 143.3 144.0 144.1 144.4 144.4 144.4 144.3 
Used cars and trucks’ 157.0 151.1 154.3 153.9 151.8 149.9 148.5 148.2 147.9 147.6 147.9 148.1 148.4 147.3 148.2 
Motor fuel 106.3 106.2} 106.0] 105.7} 105.9} 103.9} 107.6) 109.3} 106.7} 104.6} 101.9 97.8 94.1 90.9 91.7 
Gasoline (all types). 105.9 105.8} 105.4] 105.2} 105.4; 103.5} 107.4) 109.2} 1065} 104.1] 101.3 97.2 93.5 90.3 91.1 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 102.2 101.9) 101.8} 101.7} 101.7] 102.3} 101.8} 101.7) 101.4) 101.6) 101.4) 101.3) 101.4) 101.2) 100.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 158.4 162.7 161.9] 162.2} 162.6] 162.9} 163.3) 163.5} 163.9} 164.0} 164.7) 165.0} 165.5) 165.7) 165.7 
Public transportation. 181.9 186.7| 189.8] 188.1] 186.6] 189.4; 183.4] 186.0) 190.9) 185.9} 184.3} 187.1] 191.2} 193.7) 193.4 
Medical care. 228.2 234.6] 233.8) 234.2) 234.4) 234.8] 235.2] 235.4] 235.8] 236.4) 237.1) 238.1] 239.3) 239.8) 240.7 
Medical care commodities. 210.4 215.3} 215.2) 215.6) 216.0} 216.0} 215.5} 215.3] 215.6] 215.8) 216.8) 217.6] 2184) 2185) 220.2 
Medical care services. 232.4 239.1] 238.1] 238.5) 238.7} 239.2} 239.8] 240.0) 240.5) 241.2) 241.8) 242.9] 244.2) 2448) 245.4 
Professional services 208.3 215.4 214.7] 215.2) 215.5} 215.9] 216.3) 2164) 2168] 217.1) 217.5) 218.5] 219.7) 220.4) 221.1 
Hospital and related S@rviceS. ..........se-csseeseesees 269.5 278.4| 277.0) 277.3) 277.4| 278.1] 279.0) 279.4) 280.2} 281.3) 282.5) 283.5) 285.2) 285.2) 285.6 
Racradtloncaeste te eee en - - 99.3 99.4 99.8 99.8} 100.0 99.9) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.3) 100.7} 101.0} 101.1 
Video and audio" - - 98.4 98.9 99.6 99.9} 100.0 99.9 99.9} 100.3} 100.0} 100.6} 101.2) 101.4) 101.4 
Education and communication’. - - 97.5 97.6 97.7 97.9 98.6 99.7 99.9} 100.0} 100.0 99.9) 99.8 99.9 99.9 
Education” - - 95.6 95.8 95.9 96.2 97.8 99.6 99.9 99.9} 100.0} 100.3) 100.4) 100.5} 100.7 
Educational books and supplies.. 226.9 238.4 235.8} 235.9} 237.2| 237.7} 240.0) 241.5} 242.4) 242.4] 242.8) 245.1; 246.9) 247.5) 248.8 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 267.1 280.4] 275.4) 276.1) 277.0} 281.9) 287.5} 288.2| 288.3] 288.5) 289.2} 289.2) 289.2} 289.5) 290.0 
Gorsmunication cere cee - -| 100.6} 100.6} 100.7; 100.6 99.8 99.8} 100.0} 100.1} 100.0 99.6 99.2 99.3 99.3 
Information and information processing’”..... = -| 100.6) 100.6) 100.8) 100.7 99.8 99.8} 100.0} 100.1} 100.0 99.6 99.1 99.3 99.2 
Telephone services ?......s.ssccsssssseseeneseeen - - - - - - - - - -| 100.0] 99.9] 100.0) 100.4! 100.5 

Information and information processing 
other than telephone services ............- 572) 50.1 51.4 50.8 49.9 49.1 48.2 48.5 48.9 47.6 47.4 46.2 44.3 43.4 42.8 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment”... - - - - - - - - - -| 100.0} 969} 91.3] 88.7] 86.6 
Other goods and services. 215.4 224.8} 222.7) 223.1) 223.1) 223.5) 225.7} 228.1| 229.4 230.1] 231.3) 233.1] 232.4) 234.7 
Tobacco and smoking ProduCts...........cs1eceseee 232.8 243.7| 243.2) 243.8) 241.3) 242.0) 243.4) 2465] 250.2 251.2) 253.8} 261.2) 254.1) 263.5 
Personal care’ ......ccssssesees 150.1 152.7} 152.7} 152.6} 152.8) 152.6) 152.5] 152.7) 153.3 154.0] 154.6) 155.0) 155.5} 155.9 
Personal care products’ : 144.3 144.2 144.5 144.1 144.2 143.7 143.5 143.7 144.5 145.3 146.1 146.7 147.3 147.3 
Personal care services’ .......-.....-« 156.6 162.4] 162.0} 162.3) 162.6) 162.5) 162.7) 162.7) 163.4 163.9} 164.3) 164.3) 1647) 165.2 
Miscellaneous personal services.. 215.6 226.1] 224.1] 225.0) 226.5] 226.9) 228.6) 228.4 228.9| 230.0] 230.9) 232.1 232.8), 233.5 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Series + 
1996 1997 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Commodity and service group: | | le it 
NODE TSIAORAIGS 3 os ctatate reaches ee ches cscnceusuietueecesdesevoes4 139.9 141.8 142.3 142.1 141.5 141.0 141.4 142.1 142.4 142.3 141.7 141.6 141.5 141.5 142.0 
Food and beverages. 153.7 157.7 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.5 158.1 158.4 158.7 158.9 159.1 160.3 159.8 160.1 160.2 
Commodities less food and beverages. 131.5 132.2} 133.2) 132.9} 132.0} 131.0} 131.3) 132.2} 132.5) 132.2} 131.2} 130.5} 130.5) 130.4) 131.0 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 133.0 134.6] 135.8) 135.4) 134.2} 132.9] 133.8] 135.5) 135.8] 135.3] 133.5} 132.0) 132.1] 132.1] 133.0 
131.7 132.9} 136.1] 135.3] 132.4 130.2} 130.0} 133.0) 134.9} 134.7) 131.6} 129.8} 131.9) 134.9] 135.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
ING APPAN Ole saec ccteecssrsxvevtvesivevisevpeaowesssneveoss 138.6 140.6 140.6 140.4 140.1 139.3 140.8 141.9 141.3 140.6 139.5 138.1 137.2 135.6 136.6 
BARS sre tert ssitscy cn atray cen coin thsxsnanvexcepavenenvecs 129.4 128.7 129.6 129.4 129.0 128.3 127.7 127.6 127.8 127.9 128.0 128.2 128.2 128.0 128.1 
SITIOS carer eres ee nus heseree ae acces at onicsiaracawansssevitteesees 174.1 179.4 178.3 178.4 179.3 180.1 180.3 180.6 181.0 181.0 181.0 181.8 182.4 182.9 183.2 
Rent of shelter? 178.0 183.4 182.4 182.4 183.1 184.1 184.7 184.4 185.0 185.0 185.3 186.5 187.5 188.1 188.4 
Transporatation services. 180.5 185.0 185.4 184.9 184.5 185.6 184.3 184.7 186.9 186.2 186.0 187.1 187.9 188.4 188.3 
Other services..... 201.4 209.6} 207.7; 208.0} 208.8} 209.1) 210.7) 212.2) 212.7) 212.7) 213.1] 213.7) 214.4) 215.1] 215.6 
Special indexes: 
All items less food....... 157.5 161.1 160.8 160.7 161.0 161.1 161.3 161.8 162.2 162.1 161.8 161.9 162.3 162.6 163.0 
All items less shelter... 152.8 155.9 155.8 155.7 155.7 155.6 155.9 156.6 156.9 156.8 156.4 156.4 156.4 156.5 156.9 
All items less medical care. 152.8 156.3 156.0 155.9 156.1 156.3 156.6 157.1 157.4 157.3 157.0 157.3 157.5 157.8 158.1 
Commodities less food...... 132.6 133.4] 134.4) 134.1) 133.3] 132.3) 132.6) 133.5} 133.8] 133.5) 132.6} 131.9} 131.9] 131.8] 132.4 
Nondurables less food 134.5 136.3 137.4 137.0 135.9 134.7 135.5 137.2 137.4 137.0 135.3 133.9 134.1 134.1 135.0 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 139.5 141.8 141.7 141.7 141.4 140.8 142.1 143.0 142.5 141.9 141.0 139.8 138.9 137.5 138.4 
Nondurables, 143.5 146.4 146.6 146.4 145.8 145.4 146.1 147.1 147.4 147.3 146.5 146.2 146.1 146.2 146.7 
Services less rent of shelter® 182.5 188.1} 186.8] 186.9] 188.1; 188.8) 188.7] ~189.5) 189.8) 189.8) 189.5} 189.9} 190.1) 190.6) 190.8 
Services less medical care services. 168.7 173.9} 172.8) 172.8) 173.8) 174.6) 174.8) 175.1 175.5) 175.4 175.4) 176.1 176.6} 177.2) 177.4 
EAC QY -xccocstesenceresspeeses 110.1 111.5 110.0 109.9 112.3 111.4 112.5 113.9 111.5 110.7 108.4 105.9 103.2 101.6 101.9 
All items less energy... 163.1 167.1 166.8 166.8 166.7 167.0 167.3 167.6 168.3 168.3 168.3 169.0 169.6 170.1 170.4 
All items less food and energy.......... 165.6 169.5 169.4 169.3 169.2 169.5 169.6 170.0 170.8 170.8 170.7 171.2 172.1 172.6 173.0 
Commodities less food and energy. 141.3 142.3 143.5 143.3 142.2 141.5 141.2 142.0 142.7 142.8 142.1 142.0 142.7 143.1 143.8 
Energy commodities. 105.7 105.7 105.8 105.3 105.2 103.1 106.2 107.7 105.7 103.9 101.6 97.8 94.3 91.3 91.8 
Services leSS ONErGY.......ccceceeseeeeeeeeeeeeneenee 179.4 185.0 184.1 184.1 184.6 185.4 185.8 186.0 186.7 186.7 186.9 187.9 188.8 189.4 189.7 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items... 154.1 157.6 157.2 157.2 157.4 157.5 157.8 158.3 158.5 158.5 158.2 158.4 158.5 158.7 159.1 
153.2 157.2 156.5 156.6 156.6 157.0 157.6 157.8 158.1 158.3 158.5 159.6 159.2 159.4 159.5 
152.8 156.8 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.6 157.1 157.4 157.7 157.9 158.1 159.3 158.8 159.1 159.1 
Food at home. 153.5 157.2 156.6 156.6 156.5 156.9 157.6 157.7 158.0 158.1 158.2 159.9 158.9 159.2 159.1 
Cereals and bakery products. 173.6 177.3 176.6 176.7 177.9 177.9 178.2 WCE: 178.0 177.8 178.1 178.8 179.4 179.3 179.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 144.5 148.2 147.3 147.4 147.5 148.0 148.8 148.7 148.5 149.0 148.0 148.0 147.2 146.9 146.0 
Dairy and related products’ rr 141.9 145.2 145.4 145.1 143.8 143.0 143.0 143.2 145.5 146.8 147.5 147.9 147.4 148.1 148.2 
Fruits and vegetables... 183.1 186.6 185.2 185.4 183.1 184.0 186.9 187.5 187.7 188.4 190.0} 200.9 192.4 194.8 196.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials... 128.1 132.3 131.1 132.4 133.6 134.9 135.2 135.2 135.2 133.3 131.7 132.9 133.6 133.1 132.7 
Other foods at home.. 142.6 146.8 146.4 146.6 147.2 147.9 148.0 148.2 148.4 147.0 147.1 148.1 148.5 148.9 148.9 
Sugar and sweets. 143.6 147.7 147.9 147.9 148.1 149.2 147.8 148.4 148.0 147.3 147.7 150.2 149.5 151.0 150.0 
Fats and oils.. 140.3 141.4 142.1 141.7 141.3 141.1 141.2 141.7 141.4 140.2 140.0 140.4 141.4 141.9 140.4 
Other foods... 156.0 161.1} 161.0) 160.3) 160.9} 161.2) 161.6) 161.8) 162.3} 161.3) 162.7} 163.6] 164.1) 164.3] 165.0 
Other miscellaneous foods". - - - - - - - - - -| 100.0] 100.5] 100.5} 101.8} 101.7 
Food away from home’... 152.6 157.0 156.2 156.2 156.6 157.1 157.4 157.8 158.2 158.6 159.0 159.3 159.6 159.9 160.2 
Other food away from home = = = = = = - - - -}| 100.0) 100.1 100.3} 100.3) 100.6 
Alcoholic beverages. . 157.9 162.1 161.7 162.2 162.1 162.2 162.5 162.6 162.8 162.8 163.1 163.6 163.9 164.0 164.2 
Housing. 149.6 153.4 152.4 152.6 153.6 154.1 154.2 154.4 154.4 154.5 154.4 154.8 155.1 155.5 155.8 
Shetteries canvases 166.2 171.2 170.1 170.3 170.9 171.7 172.3 172.2 172.7 172.8 173.1 173.9 174.6 175.2 175.5 
Rent of primary residence. 161.6 166.3 165.2 165.6 166.0 166.5 167.0 167.5 167.9 168.4 168.8 169.2 169.6 170.0 170.3 
Lodging away from home?,.........:sssssssssssssseeee ~ = = = = =) = = = -| 100.0) 104.8} 108.6} 110.8) 110.3 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence® 161.2 165.8} 164.6] 164.9} 165.4) 166.0} 166.5) 167.0} 167.4; 167.9| 168.3] 168.7) 169.1} 169.5} 169.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance. = = = = S = = = = -| 100.0) 100.4) 100.2) 100.5} 100.5 
Fuels and utilities... 127.2 130.5 128.6 128.7 131.7 131.9 131.2 131.9 130.6 130.9 129.7 128.6 127.1 126.9 126.9 
Fuels... 114.7 117.3 114.7 114.7 119.2 119.1 118.1 119.3 116.8 117.3 115.2 113.9 112.2 111.9 111.8 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. 99.0 99.6} 101.7) 100.0 97.6 94.5 93.2 93.4 95.0 96.4 97.0 96.2 95.1 94.5 93.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity 121.6 124.6 121.2 121.5 127.0 127.3 126.2 127.6 124.6 124.9 122.4 121.0 119.2 118.9 118.9 
Household furnishings and operations... 123.2 123.9 124.0 124.3 124.2 124.1 123.7 123.9 123.9 123.7 123.6 1241 124.7 125.0 125.6 
APG cia wtrcmrairanants 130.9 132.1] 135.5) 134.7] 131.8] 129.8} 129.4) 132.1] 133.9} 133.6] 130.3) 128.7) 130.4) 133.0) 134.0 
Men's and boys! apparel... 127.4 129.9 131.1 131.7 128.8 128.0 128.8 131.2 132.4 132.7 130.7 129.4 130.1 132.8 132.9 
Women's and girls! apparel..........ssesesecseeseen 123.6] * 124.9] 130.7} 129.0} 124.8] 120.6} 119.6] 124.6] 126.8) 127.0) 121.5} 1185} 122.3) 127.3) 1283 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’ .. 130.8 130.1] 134.9} 134.9] 133.8] 132.0] 128.4) 1283] 127.7] 127.1) 1265} 125.3) 123.1] 124.5] 126.9 
127.6 128.5 130.3 130.1 127.2 126.8 127.3 128.3 131.8 130.4 129.2 128.4 127.4 127.1 128.4 
Transportation... SS 142.8 143.6 144.2 143.8 143.4 142.9 143.3 143.6 143.6 143.1 142.4 141.7 140.9 140.1 140.3 
Private transportation..........:ccccccccesescseenseeeseseees 140.7 141.3 141.8 141.5 141.1 140.4 141.1 141.4 141.1 140.8 140.1 139.3 138.4 137.4 137.7 
New and used motor vehicles”. - -| 101.8} 101.5} 100.9) 100.2 99.6 99.4 99.7 99.9} 100.0) 100.1} 100.2} 100.0} 100.1 
New vehicles 144.7 145.5 146.4 145.9 145.4 144.9 144.3 144.0 144.7 145.1 145.3 145.6 145.5 145.6 145.5 
Used cars ANd trucks! .cccccccccscccsseccoseessseescsseeed 158.2 152.6] 155.7| 155.3] 153.3] 151.4] 149.9] 149.7] 149.4] 149.2] 149.5] 149.7} 149.9] 148.8] 149.5 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Series 
1996 | 1997 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | mar. | Apr. 

IMGUON TOOL actress cnecteastscnarorseeerinecoanennonietrer = | 106.2} 105.9] 105.7| 105.9] 104.0] 107.7{ 1092] 1066] 104.4) 101 7| 97.6 94.1 91.0 91.9 
Gasoline (all type@S).......-.-..:sc0 105.9 105.8] 105.4 105.2} 105.5] 103.6} 107.6} 109.2} 106.3) 104.0) 101.2 97.1 93.6 90.5 91.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment. Rad 101.3 101.0} 100.8) 100.7} 100.8} 101.5] 101.0] 100.8] 100.6} 100.7) 100.8} 100.7) 100.9} 400.7 99.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 159.3 163.7| 162.9] 163.2} 163.7) 164.0} 164.2) 164.5} 164.9) 165.1 165.7} 166.0} 166.5} 166.7] 166.8 
Public transportation. 179.6 184.2| 186.8] 185.2} 184.0] 186.2} 181.6] 183.5] 187.8} 183.9] 182.5) 184.7; 187.9} 190.2) 190.1 

Medical care... 227.6 234.0/ 233.2} 233.6 233.8] 234.2] 234.6] 234.7) 235.2} 235.8) 236.5) 237.4) 238.7) 2391] 239.9 
Medical care COMMOGItICS..........-..0.:ceeeereseenees 207.8 212.6) 212.3} 212.9] 213.4) 213.3] 212.5) 212.5) 212.9) 213.1) 214.1) 214.7) 215.4) 92155} 217.0 
Medical care services. 232.1 238.8| 237.9] 238.2] 238.4) 238.9] 239.5] 239.7} 240.3] 240.8} 241.6) 242.5] 244.0) 9445) 245.1 

Professional services. 209.5 216.7| 216.0) 216.5} 2168) 217.2) 217.7| 217.8) 2184] 218.5} 218.9) 219.8) 221.0) 921.8) 222.5 
Hospital and related services. ........-..000:000 266.5 274.7| 273.4| 273.6] 273.6) 274.4] 275.2) 275.6] 276.4] 277.4] 278.7) 279.6} 281.4) 991.4] 281.7 
Racroations Meee oe. eee eee. ee, - - 99.3 99.4 99.8 99.8) 100.1 100.0} 100.1 100.0) 100.0} 100.3} 100.7} 1401.0) 101.0 
Video and audio!” - - 98.3 98.9 99.5} 100.0} 100.0 99.9 99.9} 100.3} 100.0} 100.5} 101.2} 401.4) 101.4 
Education and communication* - - 97.6 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.5 99.7 99.9) 100.0} 100.0; 100.0 99.8} 100.0) 100.1 
Education? - 95.5 95.7 95.9 96.2 97.6 99.6 99.8 99.9} 100.0} 100.3) 100.4) 100.5} 100.7 
Educational books and supplies... 240.4 237.4] 237.5| 239.6] 240.1] 241.9] 243.9) 244.7| 244.7) 245.2) 247.5) 249.4) os690| 251.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 261.0 274.6| 269.7| 270.3} 270.6} 271.4] 275.7} 281.5} 282.1] 282.3) 282.7) 283.5) 283.5} 283.9) 284.4 
Communication ven beats eee eae - -| 100.5] 100.5} 100.7} 100.6 99.7 99.8 99.9} 100.1 100.0 99.7 99.3 99.5 99.5 
Information and information processing '"* baal - -| 100.5] 100.5} 100.7) 100.7 99.7 99.8 99.9} 100.1 100.0 99.6 99.3 99.5 99.5 
Telephone services ”?........ssssecsssssseseevsveeen = S = = Ge =| a = = -| 100.0 99.9} 100.0) 100.4) 100.5 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone SaIvices ee Si.7 51.1 52.4 51.8 50.9 50.1 49.3 49.5 50.1 49.3 48.9 47.7 45.8 44.8 44.1 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment! 2 -| = - - - - - - - -| 100.0 96.6 91.1 88.3 86.0 

Other goods and services 212.2 221.6) 219.8} 220.2) 219.9] 220.3} 2221} 224.6) 226.1/ 226.7) 226.9) 228.2) 230.6) 92993) 232.3 
Tobacco and smoking products. 232.5 243.3] 242.7| 243.4] 240.9] 241.7] 243.0] 246.1/ 249.9) 250.5) 250.9/ 253.6} 261.1) 9537] 263.6 
Parsonal cate’... e St ak. ae 150.1 152.6) 152.6] 152.6) 152.7] 152.4] 152.4 152.6) 153.3} 154.3] 153.9] 154.5) 155.0} 1455.5} 155.9 

Personal care products’... 145.0 145.1 145.4 145.0 145.0 144.6 144.4 144.7 145.4 147.1 146.1 147.0 147.6 148.2 148.4 

Personal care services’... 156.6 162.5] 162.1 162.4) 162.7| 162.6} 162.8} 163.0) 163.5} 163.7) 164.1 164.5) 164.5} 164.9] 165.5 

Miscellaneous personal services... 214.7 225.2| 223.7| 224.6) 225.4) 225.6] 227.2} 227.3) 227.7) 228.3) 228.9) 229.8) 231.1/ 231.7| 232.5 
Commodity and service group: 

GOMIMOGKIOS: «vias ,cnsenrnesseccat von (xcovecrsneerrtnenreneeed 139.9 141.8 142.2 142.1 141.5 141.0 141.4 142.1 142.3 142.1 141.6 141.4 141.3 144.1 141.6 
Food and beverages 153.2 157.2| 156.5} 156.6] 156.6) 157.0) 157.6] 157.8) 158.1 158.3} 158.5} 159.6] 159.2} 1459.4] 159.5 
Commodities less food and beverages... 131.8 132.4 133.4 133.2 132.3 131.3 131.6} 132.5 132.7) 132.3 131.3} 130.5 130.5) 430.4 130.9 

Nondurables less food and beverages.. 132.8 134.5 135.6 135.3 134.1 132.9 133.9 135.5 135.7 135.1 133.1 131.5 131.5 131.2 132.3 
Apparel .. 130.9 132.1 135.5 134.7 131.8 129.8 129.4 132.1 133.9 133.6 130.3 128.7 130.4 133.0 134.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel.. 138.3 140.4 140.3 140.2 139.9 139.1 140.8 141.9 141.2 140.5 139.3 137.6 136.7 134.8 136.0 

Durables. 129.2 128.4] 129.3] 129.2] 128.6] 128.0} 127.4) 127.2} 127.3} 127.3] 127.5] 127.7} 127.7) 497.5] 127.6 

SONVICGG i. ceactrcesecracsydaesetoesbnseeanes encore een 174.1 176.5 175.3 175.5 176.4 W771 177.4 177.7 178.0 178.1 178.2 178.7 179.1 179.6 179.9 

Rent of shelter® 159.9 164.7| 163.7; 163.9} 164.5) 165.3] 165.8] 165.8] 166.2] 166.3} 166.6) 167.4; 168.1) 168.6] 169.0 

Transporatation services... 178.3 182.6] 182.8} 182.4) 182.0] 182.9) 182.1] 182.3) 184.2} 184.0) 183.9} 184.9] 185.3) 14858] 185.7 

ORCL SORVIGOS aac ccccceazesteen adores nannies 198.1 206.4 204.6} 205.0) 205.7| 205.9} 207.4| 209.0) 209.4) 209.5) 209.9) 210.5) 211.2) 92419) 2124 

Special indexes: 

All itams 1688 f00d.:..0:4:<c<scazssecnsnassecossneyennceesrescol 154.3] 157.6] 157.3] 157.3] 157.5] 157.5] 157.8} 158.4] 158.6] 158.5] 158.1] 158.1] 158.4) 458.5] 159.0 
All items less shelter. 151.0 154.0] 153.8] 153.8] 153.8] 153.6] 153.9] 154.6) 154.8) 154.7] 154.2) 154.2) 154.1] 1542) 154.6 
All items less medical care. 150.7 154.0| 153.6] 153.6] 153.8) 153.8} 154.2) 154.7] 154.9} 154.9] 154.5) 154.7) 154.8] 1549] 155.3 
Commodities less food... 132.8 133.6] 134.6] 134.4] 133.5} 132.5) 132.9] 133.7; 133.9} 133.5] 132.5) 131.8] 131.8] 4345] 1322 

Nondurables less food... 134.3 136.2] 137.1] 136.9) 135.8] 134.7] 135.6) 137.1 137.3} 136.7] 135.0) 133.5) 133.5] 4939] 134.2 

Nondurables less food and apparel. 139.3 141.6 141.4 141.4 141.1 140.4 141.9 142.9 142.4 141.7 140.7 139.2 138.3 136.6 137.8 

INGHIGUIP AOS: oo oh cs onion curses nap coeee cas exe nT? 143.3 146.2 146.4 146.2 145.7 145.3 146.0 147.0 147.2 147.0 146.2 145.9 145.6 145.6 146.2 

162.7 167.6] 166.4] 166.5} 167.7] 168.2} 168.2) 168.8] 169.0) 169.1 168.8; 169.1; 169.2) 4696) 169.8 
166.2 171.2} 170.0} 170.1] 171.1] 171.8} 172.0) 172.4) 172.7] 172.8) 172.7] 173.2) 173.6) 1744] 174.4 
109.8 111.1 109.6) 109.5} 111.8] 110.8) 112.2} 113.5} 111.0) 110.1 107.7} 105.0} 102.4, 400.8) 101.1 
All items less energy... 160.4 164.1 163.9 163.9 163.8 164.0 164.2 164.6 165.2 165.3 165.2 165.8 166.3 166.7 167.1 
All items less food and energy 162.3 166.0] 165.9} 165.9] 165.8) 165.9) 166.0] 166.5) 167.1 167.2} 167.1 167.5} 168.2} 1468.6] 169.1 
Commodities less food and energy. 140.9 141.9 143.1 142.9 141.8 141.1 140.8} 141.5 142.2 142.2 141.5 141.5) 142.1 142.3} 143.1 
Energy COMMOGItICS...........100-ssseseeseresesesenes 105.9 105.9} 105.8} 105.5} 105.5) 103.4] 106.7} 108.1 105.8} 104.0) 101.6 97.7 94.3 91.4 92.1 
Services lOSS CNEFGY.......-seseceeceerererseseneeeeeee 176.8 182.2 181.3) 181.4 181.9 182.6} 183.0) 183.3 183.9| 184.0} 184.3 185.1 185.8) 186.4 186.7 
' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 
5 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available locd area data dil items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


—————————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee—— eo -:CO— oO oOo enn —————————n— er —n— 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area et 1997 1998 1997 1998 
= P 
ule Mar. | Apr. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
OSS LVENG 5:00 CMG ie a nn een M 160.0} 160.2} 161.3} 161.6] 161.9} 162.2} 162.5] 157.0] 157.2} 158.2 158.4] 158.5| 158.7| 159.1 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban 1 M 167.3] 167.1] 168.4] 168.8] 169.1] 169.3] 169.5] 164.5} 164.4] 165.5] 165.7} 165.9] 166.0) 166.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... ae M 168.1] 167.7] 169.1] 169.5} 170.1} 170.2} 170.2) 164.2! 163.9} 165.2} 165.4] 165.8] 165.8| 166.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000 M 100.5} 100.7} 101.3} 101.6} 101.4) 101.7] 102.1] 100.4] 100.6) 101.1] 101.3} 101.1] 101.3} 101.5 

Midwest urban®...cccsscec. M 155.9} 156.1] 157.3] 157.6] 158.0) 158.4] 159.0} 152.4) 152.6} 153.7} 153.9} 154.2) 154.4] 155.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 156.6] 156.9} 158.1] 158.5} 158.9} 159.5) 160.1} 152.3] 152.6] 153.6] 153.9} 154.2) 154.7] 155.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°...... M 100.2) 100.3) 101.0) 101.2) 101.6] 101.6) 101.9} 100.0} 100.1} 101.0] 101.1] 101.4) 101.3} 101.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). M 152.1] 152.1] 153.0} 152.9] 152.7} 152.9] 153.2} 150.1) 150.0) 151.0} 150.9} 150.8] 150.7] 150.9 

SOLU 0s BMS byt es oo M 156.5] 156.7] 157.3} 157.6] 157.8} 158.2} 158.5] 154.8] 155.1] 155.6] 155.8] 155.7] 156.0] 156.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. M 155.4] 155.7] 156.3] 156.6] 156.7} 157.2] 157.6] 153.4) 153.6} 154.2) 154.4] 154.3) 154.7] 155.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 100.9) 101.1) 101.3] 101.5] 101.6} 101.8] 102.0} 100.7} 100.9} 101.1] 101.2} 101.1] 101.3] 101.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... M 156.0] 156.1] 157.0} 157.5} 157.9} 158.4] 159.1] 156.1] 156.3] 157.5} 157.6} 158.0] 158.2) 159.1 

(NUESSCESTTy ae eases re Reneoy ee neo ne a M 160.8} 161.1} 162.8] 163.0} 163.2} 163.3] 163.6] 157.4] 157.8] 159.2} 159.4] 159.4] 159.4] 159.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........::cssccssessssessecreesesneee M 160.9} 161.2} 163.1] 163.3] 163.6] 163.8] 164.2] 155.9] 156.2} 157.9] 158.0] 158.0] 158.1] 158.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0009 oe cccccccccecccssssessesese M 101.2} 101.4] 102.0} 102.3] 102.3} 102.3} 102.2} 101.3] 101.4} 101.9} 102.2} 102.2} 102.1] 102.0 

Size classes: 

M 144.4] 144.5] 145.7) 146.0] 146.4] 146.6] 147.0} 143.2) 143.4] 144.4] 144.6] 144.8] 145.0] 145.4 

M 100.7} 100.9} 101.4) 101.6} 101.7} 101.8} 102.0) 100.6] 100.7) 101.2} 101.3) 101.3] 101.4) 101.6 

M 156.4) 156.5) 157.5) 157.7] 157.8] 158.1) 158.5} 155.4] 155.6] 156.7] 156.7} 156.8) 156.8] 157.3 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI...........:.:csseceesceeeeeee M 161.0} 160.9] 162.8} 162.8] 163.1} 164.1] 164.8] 155.6] 155.3) 157.3} 157.3] 157.4] 158.3] 159.0 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA...........:..:+++- M 159.8] 159.9} 161.2} 161.0} 161.1] 161.4) 161.8] 154.2) 154.3] 155.3} 155.1] 155.0] 155.1] 155.6 

New York, NY—Northern NJ-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.|  _M 170.7| 170.2} 171.9] 172.1} 172.7} 173.0) 173.0} 166.6] 166.1] 167.7) 167.7} 168.2) 168.2} 168.5 

Boston—Brockton—-Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT. nee 1 168.1 - -| 171.2 -| 171.3 -| 166.8 - -| 169.3 -| 169.3 - 

(ERC IVC oo ©) 5 DNase 1 155.4 - -| 158.2 -| 158.6 -| 147.5 - -| 150.0 -| 150.1 - 

Beebe Feb VVORED UNO ce eters apne os <dean caccssvinasesenenndv 1 -| 150.6} 152.5} 152.1 -| 153.0 - —| 150.4) 152.7) 152.2 -| 152.8 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-Wv’ 1 100.8 - -| 101.0 —| 101.6 -| 100.8 - -| 100.8 -| 101.3 - 

Atlanta, GA a 2 - -| 159.4 -| 159.5 -| 160.8 - -| 156.8 -| 156.6 -| 157.7 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml..........2:-..:csscsscsssesseeseeeeee 2 -| 156.0} 157.1 -| 158.5 -| 159.1 -| 151.0} 151.7 -| 152.9 -| 153.5 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.... 2 -| 145.2] 145.6 -| 146.1 -| 146.3 -| 144.1] 144.5 -| 144.7 -| 144.8 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL 2 158.5 -| 159.3 -| 160.2 —| 160.2} 156.2 -| 156.8 -| 157.3 -| 157.4 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD....j 2 166.1] 166.0} 166.4 -| 167.0 —| 167.1] 165.3] 165.1] 165.7 -| 166.1 -| 166.5 

San Francisco—-Oakland-San Jose, CA.. ; 2 159.2} 159.6] 162.6 -| 163.2 -| 164.6) 156.2] 156.7} 159.4 -| 159.6 -| 160.8 

Seattle-T acoma—Bremerton, WA Z 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: - 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
5 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. 

Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annud data Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, dll items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: | 
All items: 
124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 
Percent change 48 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 
Food and beverages: 
Index...... sources auhiasiceivoxsecamesncresmeahaanee rece basses sere | 124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 
Percent chang 5.7 5.8 3.6 1.4 21 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 
Housing: 
123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 
Percent change 3.8 45 4.0 2.9 eft 2.5 2.6) 2.9 2.6 
Apparel: 
118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 = 132.0 131.7 132.9 
Percent change. 2.8 4.6 3.7 2.5 1.4 -2 —~1.0 -0.2 AS} 
Transportation: 
WAG OXescateency steeeccen-wanccowt cn teeyncacernracceneeerneprecsonectoerd 114.1 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 
POICENTICHNANGO.c..-c.nestesecvaccecurtngeenaveaceere¥ieeineneres 5.0 5.6 27 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 


Medical care: 
149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 
Tits 9.0 8.7 74 5.9 48 45 3.5 2.8 


147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 
7.8 Ba 79 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 44 


Percent change... 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 


149.8 154.1 157.6 


Percent change. 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Grouping 2 
1996 1997 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Finished goods................... 131.3 131.8 131.6 131.6 131.6 131.3 131.7 131.8 132.3 131.7 131.1 130.2 130.1 129.7 130.0 
Finished consumer goods... ree 129.5 130.2 129.8 130.0 130.0 129.7 130.3 130.5 130.7 130.1 129.4 128.2 128.1 127.6 127.9 
Finished consumer fOOdS...........c0cee 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.2 134.0 134.0 134.9 134.7 135.1 134.6 134.4 132.8 133.6 133.3 133.6 
MiISHeU CONSUTTIE! YouUs 
excluding foods 25 127.6 128.2 127.7 127.6 128.1 127.6 128.1 128.6 128.7 128.0 127.2 126.0 125.5 124.9 125.3 
Nondurable goods less food. | 123.3 124.3 123.2 123.5 124.4 124.1 124.8 125.8 124.6 123.9 123.0 121.3 120.6 119.9 120.5 
Durable goods. : 134.2 133.7 134.5 133.6 133.4 132.4 132.3 131.4 134.7 134.1 133.4 133.6 133.5 133.3 133.2 
Capital equipment. 138.3 138.2 138.6 138.1 138.1 137.8 137.7 137.2 138.5 138.3 137.9 138.0 137.9 137.9 137.8 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components........ piuaesaeemes 125.7 125.6 125.3 125.4 125.8 125.5 125.8 126.0 125:5 125.5 125.0 124.2 124.0 123.3 123.3 
MALETIAIS ANU COMMPUTIEINS 
for manufacturing 128.6 128.3 128.4 128.4 128.3 128.2 128.3 128.3 128.0 128.2 128.0 127.5 127.5 127.0 127.0 
Materials for food manufacturing 125.3 123.2 123.8 123.9 122.7 122.3 122.9 123.1 122.4 124.2 123.2 119.7 122.1 121.1 121.8 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 130.5 129.6 129.0 129.1 129.0 129.3 129.7 129.8 129.9 130.0 130.2 130.1 129.5 128.7 128.4 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 131.3 132.8 133.4 133.4 133.7 133.2 133.2 133.0 132.3 132.1 131.4 130.5 130.7 130.0 130.0 
Components for manufacturing..............., 126.9 126.4 126.6 126.5 126.4 126.4 126.2 126.2 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 125.9 
Materials and components 
for construction... 4 143.6 146.5 146.8 147.2 147.0 147.2 147.1 146.8 146.4 146.6 146.4 146.4 146.7 146.6 147.0 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. 90.0 89.3 87.0 87.2 89.8 88.9 90.0 91.0 89.1 88.3 86.1 83.3 82.0 79.8 80.1 
Containers... 141.1 136.0 135.1 134.6 134.2 134.1 133.4 135.4 136.4 138.1 139.9 140.7 140.8 142.1 141.6 
Supplies. 135.9 135.9 136.0 136.2 136.0 135.9 135.8 136.2 135.8 136.1 136.0 135.5 135.2 135.0 134.8 
Crude materials for further 
POCO SSI Gp shae) geoect ade eres Css scence cmncen ote 113.8 411.1] 107.9} 110.4] 107.1) 107.1] 107.5] 1085] 112.7] 114.7] 107.8} 102.7] 100.4} 99.2] 100.0 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... 121.5 112.2 116.7 117.4 111.3 112.0 111.6 110.6 110.1 110.4 109.0 105.4 105.1 106.6 106.2 
Crude nonfood materials 104.5 106.4 98.1 101.8 100.5 99.9 100.9 103.2 110.3 113.4 103.2 97.1 93.5 90.5 92.1 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods... 130.5 130.9 130.7 130.5 130.9 130.4 130.7 130.9 131.3 130.8 130.1 129.3 129.0 128.6 128.8 
Finished energy goods 83.2 83.4 81.8 82.2 83.6 83.1 84.2 85.3 83.2 81.9 80.2 77.4 75.8 74.4 74.7 
Finished goods less energy 139.6 140.2 140.3 140.3 139.9 139.7 139.9 139.7 140.9 140.6 140.3 139.9 140.2 140.1 140.3 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 140.1 141.0 141.0 144.1 140.6 140.3 140.7 140.6 141.8 141.4 141.2 140.6 141.1 140.9 141.3 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 142.0 142.4 142.7 142.3 142.2 141.9 141.8 141.6 143.0 142.8 142.6 142.7 142.8 142.7 143.0 
FINSNeU CONSUME! GYoUUS I1eSS 1UUU 
UNCOMMON GV os praia tuaasoere oc cnn panendlsonssnen <cieioX| 144.3 145.1 145.2 144.9 144.8 144.4 144.4 144.4 146.0 145.8 145.5 145.6 145.8 145.8 146.2 
VUrisurlier HOMmUuUlavIe YOUUS IeSS 1V0U 
VARGO satac cia psiiet snares vvinazcananuendesvusasc 151.4 153.4 153.0 153.0 153.1 153.2 153.3 154.2 154.3 154.4 154.5 154.4 154.9 155.1 156.0 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and feeds. 125.6 125.7 125.2 125.3 125.7 125.6 125.8 126.1 125.6 125.6 125.1 124.5 124.3 123.6 123.7 
Intermediate foods and feeds. 128.1 125.4 127.5 128.3 126.4 124.6 124.6 126.0 122.6 124.3 123.5 118.8 118.9 117.1 116.0 
Intermediate energy goods. 89.8 89.0 86.7 87.0 89.5 88.6 89.7 90.7 88.8 88.0 85.9 83.0 81.8 79.5 80.0 
Intermediate goods less energy. 133.6 133.7 133.8 133.9 133.7 133.7 133.7 133.8 133.5 133.8 133.7 133.3 133.3 133.3 132.9 
HNEHNCUIALS IHaletlidls less 10US 
NAC ON ON Oc ceiatniy consonants saxessan<vnersinexansaseeoa 134.0 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.3 134.2 134.4 134.3 134.3 134.2 134.0 134.1 
Crude energy materials. 85.0 87.3 76.4 80.8 79.2 79.1 19.7 83.2 92.8 97.1 84.3 77.3 72.3 69.2 71.6 
Crude materials less energy... a 130.0 123.5 126.7 127-5 123.1 123.1 123.3 122.2 121.5 121.6 120.1 116.8 116.8 117.3 116.7 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 155.8 156.5 156.4] 157.8 157.4 155.6 | 157.5 156.0 | 155.0 154.3 152.5 150.1 151.0] 148.7 147.4 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 

[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 

Annual average 1997 
1996 | 1997 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Soot | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. ] 


sic Industry 


— | Total mining induStries............csesseceeeeeseees 84.4 86.1 77.6 80.8 79.9 79.5 80.2 82.9 90.2 93.2 83.2 77.9 


10 Metal mining 92.1 85.8 87.7 89.7 89.4 85.7 86.4 84.0 83.2 78.9 74.8 73.1 


12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) | 91.4 92.2 95.0 91.7 92.6 91.5 91.6 91.9 91.3 91.0 93,2 92.1 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. 84.8 87.5 75.5 80.2 78.9 78.8 79.7 83.5 93.4 98.0 84.5 77.6 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 


minerals, except fUEIS.......... cc cceeceeeeeeseeeeee 127.1 128.8 | 128.1 128.3) 128.9] 129.2} 129.2) 129.3] 129.6) 129.7] 129.9] 130.3 


127.1 127.5 | 127.7] 127.6| 127.2) 1269] 127.4] 127.3} 127.6) 127.5] 127.0) 126.3 
127.1 127.9 | 128.3] 128:9| 1283) 128.0] 128.6] 127.9) 127.5] 127.5} 127.1] 125.7 
199.1 210.8 | 208.4] 209.2) 209.6) 209.4} 209.4] 219.4| 2194] 7219.3] 219.3] 219.3 


— | Total manufacturing industries. 
20 Food and kindred products.. 
21 Tobacco manufactures. 


22 N@XtHG Mall ROGUES ---t- ves. sascencs-sx-eoxnsesssnsetonece 118.2 118.8} 1182) 118.5] 1186) 118.8] 118.8} 118.9}-119.1 | 119.0] 119.2] 118.7 
23 Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 122.3 123.4} 122.9] 123.3} 123.4] 123.4] 123.5] 123.7] 123.4] 1242] 124.2] 124.1 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

OXCOPE TUPTILUT:..-.ocrcscecacseerersccenransrcesusrenerer’ 153.5 158.9} 159.9} 160.7) 159.8] 160.1] 159.6] 158.9] 157.3] 158.2] 157.9] 157.5 


136.2 138.2 | 138.0} 138.2] 138.2] 138.5] 138.3] 138.6] 138.6] 138.9] 138.9] 139.2 
138.6 133.5 | 131.5] 131.5] 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 134.1] 134.6] 135.9] 137.3] 137.7 


25 Furniture and fixtures 
26 Paper and allied products. 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 165.6 169.1} 1685) 168.2} 1684) 168.7] 168.9} 169.2) 170.7] 171.1] 171.3] 172.5 
28 Chemicals and allied products..............- 4 145.8 147.1 147.0} 147.0} 147.0) 147.1 147.2 147.1 147.3 | 147.3 147.3 | 147.6 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 87.4 85.6 85.8 85.5 83.6 81.3 85.3 86.1 84.8 83.6 79.1 73.7 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.} 123.1 122.8) 122.8] 122.9] 122.9] 123.0} 123.1] 122.9] 122.7] 122.8] 1228] 122.6 
31 Leather and leather product............c:c:cceesee4 134.7 137.1 137.4} 136.9] 136.2] 1369] 136.9] 137.0} 137.5] 137.9| 137.4] 137.7 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 125.8 127.4} 127.5] 127.6) 127.4| 127.4| 127.5} 127.5] 127.8] 127.8 127.7 | 127.9 
33 Primary metal industries. ..........:ccsesereeeeeees 123.7 124.7} 125.0) 125.0} 125.4] 125.2} 125.2] 125.2) 1248] 1245] 123.9] 123.4 
34 Fabricated metal products, . 

except machinery and transportation 

transportation EQUIPMEN............:ceereeeeenee 126.2 127.6 | 127.2} 127.4) 127.5} 127.7) 127.9) 128.0} 128.1 128.2 | 128.1 128.3 


119.2 118.5) 119.1 118.5 | 1183) 1184) 1183) 1182) 118.1] 1180) 118.0] 118.2 


35 Machinery, except electrical. 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies. : 113.2 111.6} 112.0 111.8 IAB SAN AAA Atal 110.8] 110.8 110.8 | 110.7 
37 Transportation... 134.2 134.1} 1348) 133.9) 133.8] 132.8] 132.8} 131.8] 135.0] 134.4] 133.7] 133.8 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


goods; watches and CIOCKS.........2-...:cerseseese 125.0 125.6 | 125.7] 125.7 | 125.3)’ 125.7] 125.8} 125.8] 125.7} 125.8] 125.8) 126.0 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100).......cceccceseeceeneeeeene 127.8 129.0} 129.1] 129.1 | 129.1) 129.0} 129.1} 129.2} 129.4] 129.1] 129.1 | 129.5 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100). 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100).. 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 


106.3 108.9) 108.8} 108.8) 109.0} 109.1} 109.3} 109.4] 109.3] 109.0} 109.4] 110.4 
132.3 132.3 | 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3} 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3 
103.7 104.2 | 104.2} 104.3] 104.8] 104.4] 104.7] 103.8) 104.6} 104.1} 103.3} 102.9 


33. Annud data Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] : 
Index 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Finished goods 

113.6 119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 
118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 | 

Energy... 65.7 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 

Other..... cock 122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sitc 1997 1998 
Industry 
Rev. 3 Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
| —+—— =) = = 5 
0| Food and live animals.............sssssssscsesseesssesssesseeeesed 103.1} 101.2] 985] 978] 997] 995| 985] 97.6] 967] 949] 925] 925] 91.2 


01} Meat and meat preparations 96.7 95.7 95.3 95.7 96.2 95.2 95.2 96.1 94.6 91.4 90.9 92.1 92.3 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations... | 104.5 99.7 92.3 89.9 93.2 95.0 93.5 94.9 94.4 88.9 91.5 90.4 86.2 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.......-... 100.1} 100.7) 101.6) 104.3] 103.3 97.6 98.2 93.4 92.0 99.8 88.6 91.7 94.8 


92.6 93.0 93.4 93.6 92.7 91.6 88.7 88.9 87.8 84.7 85.1 84.2 83.4 
«| 113.8} 110.0} 100.8 96.0 98.3} 100.1 101.6} 103.6}; 102.6 80.9 83.3 90.1 87.9 
134.0 | 136.1 134.6] 128.6) 120.5} 120.2/ 108.3} 118.2 116.5} 110.8] 113.1 108.4 | 105.4 
94.2 94.2 93.2 92.8 92.4 90.9 88.6 85.8 85.6 85.8 85.2 84.1 84.0 
58.9 60.5 65.9 69.1 71.4 68.2 69.4 68.3 66.8 63.8 65.0 65.3 64.6 
83.5 83.3 83.4 84.2 84.4 83.9 83.4 81.2 80.0 78.2 78.0 77.6 76.4 
96.9 97.3 97.8 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.1 97.1 
89.4 89.6 91.7 95.7 96.3 94.4 90.0 85.9 83.9 82.1 81.4 19.7 80.9 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.. 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw. 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 
24| Cork and wood. 
25| — Pulp and waste paper.............. 
26) Textile fibers and their waste... 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals... 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products... 110.7] 1109} 1109) 114.2] 111.8] 112.6) 112.0] 1128] 109.4) 108.6) 106.5) 104.6 
32| Coal, coke, and briquettes. 102.4) 102.0} 101.6} 101.6} 101.9} 102.2) 101.8] 101.3] 101.0) 101.3) 101.3) 100.0 
33) Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 119.9} 120.0) 119.4) 120.9] 121.3) 121.8) 121.3} 120.1 119.0} 116.0} 1143) 110.5} 108.6 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes................++/ 93.4 93.6 94.7 93.3 93.3 94.9 97.9} 1068] 1065] 1045] 101.3] 100.8] 101.4 


96.6 96.7 96.5 96.4 95.5 95.5 95.4 95.2 94.9 94.9 94.5 93.5 93.2 
101.6 | 101.5) 101.5) 101.1 101.1 101.2} 100.8; 1009} 100.9} 101.9} 101.6} 102.3] 101.6 
102.2 | 102.8} 102.9} 103.1 102.6} 103.7} 103.6} 102.1 101.9} 101.3] 102.0} 101.5] 101.2 

97.8 97.6 97.1 95.9 94.0 93.7 93.9 93.6 93.1 92.9 92.4 91.6 90.6 

98.5 99.3 99.1 99.0 99.0 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.7} 100.3} 100.2 99.7 99.8 
104.0} 104.2} 103.9] 103.9} 104.0} 103.6) 103.4] 103.0} 101.9} 101.9] 101.9] 100.6] 101.7 


5] Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 
57] Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100). 
58) Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100: 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.e-s. ... 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.8 97.7 98.2 98.5 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.5 98.1 98.5 98.4 98.3 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ...........-s:esecseesnseceseeeeeeeeeeey 103.0} 103.1 103.2 | 103.1 102.2) 101.9} 1022] 102.1 102.1 101.8} 101.8] 102.1 102.0 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 82.3 82.9 83.5 84.4 85.3 85.0 85.3 85.2 85.1 84.7 85.0 84.7 84.6 


104.0} 104.1 104.3} 104.5] 1046) 106.1 106.1 106.3 | 107.1 106.7 | 107.3} 107.0 10.7 
92.0 91.7 93.4 92.6 93.3 93.2 91.9 93.4 91.0 89.5 91.3 91.3 91.6 


} 66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 
| 68} Nonferrous metals. 


7| Machinery and transport equipment 100.6} 100.4} 100.6) 1005; 100.6} 100.1 100.0} 100.1 99.8 99.6 99.6 99.4 99.2 


| 71 Power generating machinery and equipment. «-| 105.9} 106.0} 106.0} 105.9} 106.2 106.2 106.2 106.3 106.2} 106.8) 106.7 106.8} 106.9 
72} Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 103.8} 104.3} 104.2] 104.1 104.4} 1045] 104.5] 1045} 104.9} 104.6) 105.1 105.0} 104.8 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts... 
75} Computer equipment and office machines 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
| reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
| 77| Electrical machinery and equipment... 

78} Road vehicles..... 


104.6} 104.7] 1052) 105.0) 1053] 105.2) 105.4) 105.4] 105.4) 105.6} 105.6} 105.8} 105.8 
86.3 85.1 84.7 84.0 84.0 83.7 83.0 82.7 81.6 80.8 80.5 79.8 79.2 


99.9 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.2 99.5 99.4 98.7 98.6 98.4 98.7 98.4 
96.9 96.8 96.5 96.5 96.7 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.4 94.0 93.6 93.5 92.9 
101.9] 101.7} 101.8} 102.0} 101.9} 101.7} 101.8} 101.9) 102.0) 102.0} 102.0} 101.9} 101.9 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatusS.............000.-cs008+ Dis = andesite 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1997 
Industry 


soe 
Rev. 3 | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 


99.5] 102.1] 103.7} 100.5) 100.9) 101.3) 100.4 99.4 99.6 99.2 
104.7] 103.5] 101.9] 101.9] 104.2] 103.9] 102.7} 102.7] 104.2} 101.3 


0| Food and live animals. 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 
03] Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates............... 


weosnsecanal 100,4-),> 102.1 103.6 | 104.4) 1046) 1045] 107.4} 107.3} 105.6} 105.4 


05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 101.5] 101.0} 101.7 101.2 103.2 | 103.4] 103.1 103.8 102.5} 102.9 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures \ 
NEON see isa rte eas oataperwcn cana ttn a sawiteathn 98.1} 107.8} 118.4 99.6 97.5} 100.0 92.1 86.2 92.1 94.7 


107.2 | 107.0) 107.5} 107.7} 107.7} 107.8} 107.9) 1084] 108.6] 109.0 
103.6] 103.5] 104.0} 104.2} 104.2] 104.3] 104.4 | 10534 105.2 | 105.4 


1| Beverages and tobacco.. 
11] Beverages 


97.6 99.8 97.4 97.3 96.8 96.6 94.8 94.0 93.5 91.4 


84.8 82.1 83.9 77.7 77.2 74.5 72.4 71.2 69.1 62.4 
126.9] 122.5] 123.3] 120.9} 121.2] 113.1 114.0] 113.1] 109.7 
63.8 64.4 65.8 66.5 67.9 68.2 69.0 69.2 68.7 68.3 
106:0| 105.6) 105.8] 104.6] 104.7} 1045) 103.7] 102.5} 102.3] 100.3 
94.3) 118.1 97.3} 102.1) 101.8) 103.1 113.2 | 104.8] 107.0} 108.6 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 


23| Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed)... 
24| Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper. 
28} Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
29] Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 105.3} 106.6) 1046} 104.4) 106.2) 107.0) 113.1 111.8} 103.3 93.5 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 104.8} 106.4} 104.0] 103.0} 105.1 105.5] 117.5] 107.8) 100.1 89.7 
34} Gas, natural and manufactured.............cscsseceseeeeeeeeed 113.7} 112.0} 113.3) 119.8} 119.7} 123.7} 132.0) 149.7] 133.4] 127.4 


re 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.2 96.4 96.2 95.6 95.2 95.2 94.2 

| 101.1 | .100.8 99.0 97.9 98.6 99.7 99.7 99.0 97.3 94.1 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 97.1 97.1 97.9 97.7 95.4 94.0 94.2 96.3 96.9 95.3 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.. 96.0 95.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 95.7 96.2 96.2 96.8 96.4 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 98.8 98.7 97.0 96.9 97.8 96.9 97.4 96.6 97.5 96.2 
57} Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 89.6 90.9 91.6 91.7 91.9 92.6 92.7 91.6 92.0 92.4 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 86.2 85.8 88.6 88.7 87.4 86.9 85.9 82.9 82.8 82.6 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.@.s. .... 104.2 104.2 103.5 103.2 103.3 103.2 102.8 102.8 103.1 102.9 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. . 
52] — Inorganic chemicals.........-.10seeee 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 95.9 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.8 96.7 96.6 96.0 95.2 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ........-.ecsccsecseeseseeeseeeneeneney 97.5 97.4 97.6 96.7 95.8 95.1 95.3 95.4 95.5 “95.2 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 85.6 87.9 87.5 87.6 88.0 88.8 88.9 89.7 88.5 87.6 
66] Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s 102.8 | 103.2 102.6] 103.0} 102.5] 102.1 102.2 102.2 101.7} 101.3 
68} Nonferrous metals Sher 90:6 91.8 95.1 94.0 94.6 96.9 95.3 93.4 92.1 90.5 
69) Manufactures of metals, 0.0.8. .........eeseuseeeseeeeeneseetnens 99.0 98.9 99.0 98.8 98.3 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.5 97.9 

7| Machinery and transport equipment.............0ssserereeens 96.0 95.5 95.7 95.4 95.0 94.8 94.5 94.3 94.0 93.6 
72} Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 99.2 98.9 99.3 99.3 98.6 98.4 98.6 99.0 99.1 98.7 


74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts. 
75} Computer equipment and office machines. 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.. 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment. 
78} Road vehicles. 


98.1 97.9 98.3 98.2 97.6 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.1 
83.2 81.9 81.2 80.2 78.9 78.2 7A 76.7 76.8 75.5 


93.7 93.1 93.4 93.3 92.9 92.6 92.3 91.9 91.7 91.4 
90.1 89.8 90.2 89.7 89.6 89.2 88.6 87.7 86.6 86.2 
100.4) 100.8] 100.9} 101.1} 101.3] 101.6] 101.6} 101.5] 101.4 


85| Footwear. 


88] Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and Optical QOOdS, 11.6.8. .............sscsseesssseecnsessosesesescsaee 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
a 
1997 1998 
Category 
Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr 
T 
ALL COMMODITIES. 99.7 { 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.0 98.6 98.6 98.2 97.5 97.2 96.9 96.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages «| 105.8) 104.6) 102.3} 101.2} 101.8) 101.8 99.8} 100.2 99.3 96.9 95.0 94.4 93.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.... 107.4 106.3 103.8 102.4 102.5 102.2 100.1 100.7 100.0 97.6 96.2 95.3 94.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 89.4 88.0 87.6 89.0 96.2 98.5 98.0 95.7 94.1 90.9 83.8 86.2 85.8 
Industrial supplies and materials...............cccceeeee 95.3 95.2 95.5 95.8 95.4 95.1 94.8 94.5 93.7 92.3 92.1 91.4 91.0 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials..........) 94.1 92.6 91.6 92.2 92.3 93.0 93.1 94.0 92.7 88.3 87.1 88.0 87.1 
Fuels and lubricants..... + rfit0.2 110.0 110.0 110.1 110.4 110.9 111.3 110.7 110.2 107.1 106.2 103.4 102.1 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 92.8 92.8 93.3 93.6 93.2 92.8 92.4 92.3 91.4 90.4 90.3 89.7 89.4 
Selected building mMaterials........... cesses 95.5 95.4 94.8 94.7 93.8 92.8 91.2 89.3 89.3 89.1 88.5 88.0 87.7 
ICQRR AGRON S enor, rn tem <n. 5- reese nnsanelnveebenndesndesatd 100.3) 100.1) 100.2/ 100.0} 100.1 99.5 99.3 99.3 98.9 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........). 100.7 100.6 101.1 101.2 102.2 101.8 101.9 102.2 102.2 101.7 101.1 101.3 100.8 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........csssecesenenseeseceees 98.2 97.9 97.7 97.5 97.5 96.7 96.5 96.4 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.7 95.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102.2 | 102.1 102.1 102.3} 102.3} 102.1 102.2} 1023) 102.3) 102.3) 102.3} 102.3] 102.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive............04 101.8) 101.9] 102.0] 102.2] 102.2) 102.6) 102.6) 102.6) 102.7) 1025] 1025] 1025] 102.2 
Nondurables, manufactured 101.1 101.2 101.5 101.7 101.7 102.3 102.1 102.0 102.1 102.2 102.2 102.3 102.1 
Durables, manufactured 102.0 102.1 102.0 102.0 102.1 101.9 102.2 102.1 102.0 101.7 101.6 101.3 101.0 
Agricultural commodities.............:seceeeeee Pivnecaed 104.7] 103.4] 101.3} 100.2} 100.3] 100.2 98.4 99.1 98.3 95.6 94.2 93.6 92.4 
Nonagricultural commodities 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1997 1998 
Category 
Apr. | May | June July Aug. | Sept. I Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
ALL COMMODITIES. ..........02s0eccessssssessnessssssereersonsannns 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.0 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.6 96.6 95.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.........2:cssccesrcsserereeer 99.6} 100.8; 101.9 99.4 99.2 99.6 98.8 97.9 98.1 97.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............+, 99.0 100.3 101.3 97.5 97.3 97.9 96.3 95.2 95.7 95.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 100.9 101.8 103.1 104.2 104.1 104.1 105.2 105.2 104.1 103.9 
101.0} 100.4} 100.1 100.8} 101.1) 102.5} 101 8 98.6 94.6 
106.8 | 104.9] 104.6} 1066] 107.2; 113.2} 111.5] 103.3 93.9 
106.6 | 104.5] 103.1 105.5 | 105.7] 111.6] 107.7| 100.4 90.4 
Paper and paper base StOCKS.........cccseseeereereeee 80.1 82.0 81.9 82.1 82.7 83.4 83.7 84.4 83:3 82.4 
Materials associated with nondurable ks 
supplies and Materials..........scccseseessesscsreeceeens 96.1 96.3 95.8 95.5 95.6 95.4 94.6 94.3 93.8 92.7 
Selected building materials. ...........cccceseceeseneeeeees 113.7 114.8 112.3 112.8 Wt 111.6 107.6 108.3 107.6 105.0 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 95.8 96.2 98.0 97.4 97.3 98.5 97.4 96.4 95.5 94.0 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.1 94.1 94.2 94.2 94.2 93.7 
Capital goods 92.6 92.0 92.1 91.7 91.0 90.5 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.1 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.0 95.5 
Nonelectrical Machinery...........ssesessceeseeesesereesees 90.7 90.0 90.1 89.7 88.9 88.3 87.4 87.0 86.5 85.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines............... 100.6) 100.3) 100.8} 100.9] 101.0) 101.2} 101.4] 101.4} 101.3) 101.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive -| 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.2 99.3 99.1 99.2 99.0 
Nondurables, manufactured.... 100.8 101.0 101.0 100.9 100.8 100.8) 101.1 100.8 101.0 101.0 
Durables, manufactured.......... 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.1 97.2 96.9 
Nonmanufactured consumer QOOdS..........-..::0+0008 99.8 99.8 
38. U.S. internationd price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
1996 1997 1998 
Category 
Mar. Dec. | Mar. 
+ 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)...........ccessessereeeeeesees 95.9 86.5 82.9 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)...........seceseeseeeneeee 99.1 97.7 97.2 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)... 98.3 99.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). 


Ocean liner freight (inbound) 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, ond unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1995 1996 1997 1998 
! i} il IV ! i} Ml IV | 1) WM IV I 
2 
Business 
Output per hour Of alll perSONS..........:eccseseseseeseeecesesesees 100.1 | 100.3} 100.6) 101.2) 102.0) 102.8] 102.6) 103.1 103.5 | 104.1 105.0 | 105.4} 105.9 
Compensation per NOUr........22.....cceeeseceesereeneceseesers 105.7 106.5 107.3 108.3 109.3 110.8 111.8 112.7 113.8 114.7 115.9 117.5 118.8 
Real compensation per NOUF..............00cceereereeeeeeeeees 98.2 98.2 98.4 98.7 98.9 99.3 99.6 99.6 100.1 100.5 101.1 101.9] 102.9 
Unit labor costs.......... 105.5 106.1 106.7 107.0 107.2 107.8 108.9 109.3 110.0 110.2 110.4 111.5 112.2 
Unit nonlabor payments. 108.3} 108.4) 1088] 109.1] 1105] 111.0} 110.7] 111.3] 111.6) 1124) 1129] 111.6} 110.6 
Implicit price Geflator.........cccccsesccsssersesssssesessersessces 106.5 | 107.0} 107.4) 107.8) 108.4) 108.9) 109.6) 110.0; 1106] 111.0} 111.3] 111.5] 111.6 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS............sccsceseescerereeseeeeees 700.3! 100.5) 100.8) 101.4) 102.1 102.8} 102.6} 103.1 103.4} 104.0] 1049} 105.3} 105.6 
Compensation per NOUT.............:csesseeeeeeseeseeersteeere 105.5 106.3 107.1 108.1 109.1 110.5 111.4 112.3 113.5 114.4 115.5 117.0 118.2 
Real compensation per NOU..............-.seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeres 98.1 98.0 98.3 98.6 98.7 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.8 100.2 100.7 101.4 102.4 
Unit labor costs. 105.2 105.8 106.3 106.7 106.9 107.5 108.6 109.0 109.8 110.0 110.1 111.1 112.0 
Unit nonlabor payments.... eaeomitnatsan dell bal OO 109.6 109.7 109.8 111.0 111.3 110.9 111.4 tee 112.4 113.2 112.1 111.2 
TNAPIICH PRICE GOMALON. .,.-.- 2-2 n-nevrneneocngensnccsasenananes 106.8} 107.2} 107.5] 107.8) 1084) 1088] 109.4} 109.8} 110.5} 110.9} 111.2} 111.5] 111.7 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees... 102.9 103.4 104.7 105.4 106.0 107.1 107.8 108.3 108.8 109.4 111.1 111.3 112.0 
Compensation per hour.......... 105.1 105.9 106.6 107.5 108.3 109.7 110.7 111.5 112.6 113.5 114.7 116.0 117.2 
Real compensation per hour. 97.7 97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.3 98.6 98.6 99.0 99.4) 100.0) 100.6} 101.6 
Total unit costs.... 101.6 101.8 101.1 101.2 101.4 101.4 101.5 101.5 101.8 102.0 101.5 102.1 102.3 
Unit labor costs... 102.2 102.4 101.9 102.0 102.1 102.4 102.7 102.9 103.5 103.7 103.2 104.3 104.7 
Unit nonlabor costs... 99.8 | 100.1 99.0 99.1 99.2 98.4 98.1 97.4 97.0 97.1 96.6 95.9 95.5 
Unit profits 135.2 134.9 145.5 147.3 152.5 154.7 156.0 156.4 157.9 159.1 164.5 159.8 157.2 
Unit nonlabor payments. 109.6 109.7 111.9 112.4 114.0 114.0 114.1 113.7 113.8 114.3 115.4 113.6 112.6 
Implicit price deflator 104.6 104.8 105.1 105.4 106.0 106.2 106.4 106.5 106.9 107.2 107.2 107.3 107.3 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all persons 107.7 109.1 110.5 111.2 42:7 114.1 115.8 116.9 117.8 118.9 121.2 122.5 122.7 
Compensation per hour....... 107.2 108.2 109.2 110.1 110.8 112.0 112.9 113.5 114.7 115.4 116.4 118.1 119.0 
Real compensation per hour. 99:7 99.8 100.2 100.4 100.2 100.4 100.6 100.3 100.8 101.1 101.5 102.5 103.1 
Unit labor costs... 99.6 99.2 98.9 99.0 98.3 98.2 97.5 97.1 97.3 97.1 96.0 96.5 97.0 
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40. Annud indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


G2 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 a 1989 | 1990 | 1991 4 1993 | 1994 fe 1995 | 1996 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS................ see eseeeseneenene 50.8 70.1 75.5 83.8 95.4 96.1 96.7; 100.2 100.5} 100.5 102.6 
Output per unit of capital Services............-...e:eeeeeee 119.1 117.8} 122.0} 108.1 103.9 102.1 98.6} 100.7 102.3} 101.5 101.3 
Multifactor productivity............. 70.9 86.6 94.6 95.4 99.9 99.5 98.1 100.2} 100.6; 100.3; 101.3 
COT Re a Ain a eee eco oer sh einactccese 34.0 51.6 61.3 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9} 102.7) 107.0) 109.6} 113.4 
Inputs: 
NOT ARIE «csi v oc nnpnn esse te aaandevonut VaAataanunaneeeeeeos 60.7 68.4 72.6 80.5 99.7} 100.3 99.0} 102.8; 107.2} 109.9} 112.0 
GABE SAIVICOS 5.855 osc a sae cecak Gee ecient Foie caw ameenn ae 28.6 43.8 50.3 67.2 94.1 96.6 98.3} 102.0} 104.6) 108.0} 112.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 48.0 59.6 64.8 76.1 97.9 99.1 98.8 102.6 106.4 109.3 112.0 
Capital per hour Of all PErSOMS...........sessesceseeceereeeeeees 42.7 59.5 63.9 77.5 91.8 94.1 98.1 99.5 98.3 99.1 101.3 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons.................+5 54.3 72.2 80.3 85.5 95.7 96.2 96.9 100.1 100.5 100.7 102.6 
Output per unit of capital services. 127.4 124.3 128.2 111.3} 104.5 102.5 98.8} 100.8) 102.1 101.4) 101.1 
Multifactor productivity............. ef 75.0 89.3 97.5 97.5} 100.4 99.7 98.3} 100.2} 100.5} 100.3} 101.2 
CAI or coos vdzeycepwensctieenn cet vere Ckpacreencreeviaaanesteaena| GEReReeN "51.8 61.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0} 103.0} 107.1 109.9} 113.7 
Inputs: 
Labor input. 56.5 66.7 71.2 79.4 99.6} 100.3 98.9} 103.1 107.3} 110.0] 112.3 
Capital ServiCes...........--seceesseeeees 26.5 417 48.2 65.6 93.9 96.4 98.2} 102.2} 104.9; 108.4; 112.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input. 44.9 58.0 63.4 74.9 97.8 99.1 98.6) 102.8} 106.6) 109.5 112.4 
Capital per hour of all persons................-.2++++ 42.6 58.1 62.6 76.8 91.6 93.9 98.0 99.3 98.4 99.3 101.5 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: e 
Output per hour of all persons. 41.0 54.8 62.2 70.5 90.8 93.0 94.9 102.0 105.2 109.6 114.7 
Output per unit of capital services oa 126.3 119.6 129.1 103.1 103.7 101.1 97.2 101.7 105.3} 106.7 107.4 
Multifactor productivity.........::c0sessesesrsssersereeneeseees Hite 83.2 90.8 86.9 99.6 99.2 98.3} 101.3} 104.3) 108.3) 111.1 
LOFT Coe Drees ee pererrere= rerneecrresrn seo) | Li 57.1 68.7 75.8 97.4 97.5 95.4; 103.4); 109.1 114.1 118.8 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 92.0 104.2 110.5 107.6 107.2 104.8 100.6 101.4 103.7 104.1 103.6 
Capital services....... 29.8 47.8 53.2 73.5 93.9 96.5 98.2} 101.7} 103.7} 106.9) 110.6 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 
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41. Annud indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, ond prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100} 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 = 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Business { 
Output per hour of all persons... 51.4 70.5 78.4 84.2 94.6 95.4 96.1 96.7; 100.2; 100.6) 100.5} 102.6} 104.5 
Compensation per NOul...............ssscsesseseeseeensseeeeees 13.6 23.6 29.0 54.5 83.5 85.8 90.7 95.1 102.6} 104.3} 106.9) 111.1 115.4 
Real compensation per NOul............ceccsceseerereeecereees 64.7 85.4 91.6 92.7 99.0 97.1 97.4 97.9 99.6 98.7 98.4 99.3) 100.9 
Unit labor costs.............. 26.6 33.5 37.0 64.7 88.2 89.9 94.4 98.3} 102.4) 103.7) 106.3) 108.3) 110.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 24.6 30.6 36.6 59.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6} 102.7; 106.8) 108.7} 110.9} 112.1 
Implicit price deflator 25.8 32.4 36.8 62.8 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7} 102.5) 104.8; 107.2} 109.2) 111.1 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons. 54.8 72.6 80.7 86.0 95.2 95.7 96.2 96.9} 100.1 100.5} 100.7} 102.6) 104.3 
Compensation per hour........ 14.3 23.8 29.2 54.8 83.6 85.8 90.6 95.1 102.3] 104.1 106.7; 110.8} 115.0 
Real compensation per hour... 67.7 86.1 92.3 93.3 99.1 97.1 97.3 97.9 99.3 98.5 98.3 99.1 100.6 
Unit labor costs 26.1 32.8 36.2 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.1 98.1 102.2} 103.6} 106.0} 108.0} 110.3 
Unit nonlabor payments Pree 24.0 30.3 34.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.2 96.8} 103.1 107.4; 109.7} 111.2} 112.3 
TRADICH PMICE COMALON ase. ss.-cepivvesnssnaesannnccnaseareennaaes 25.3 31.9 35.5 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6) 102.5} 104.9) 107.3} 109.1 111.0 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMplOyeeS...........cseseseeeeseeeseees 54.5 69.0 74.4 80.3 96.7 95.4 96.1 97.5} 101.2) 103.3) 104.1 107.3) 110.2 
Compensation per Nour................sessssssessseesenseeceens | 15.6 25.4 30.7 56.7 84.8 86.9 91.4 95.6} 102.1 103.9} 106.3) 110.1) 114.2 
Real compensation per hour.. 73.9 91.7 97.2 96.5} 100.6 98.4 98.1 98.5 99.1 98.4 97.9 98.4 99.9 
Total unit costs... 27.8 36.1 40.3 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3} 100.5} 100.3) 101.4; 101.4) 101.9 

Unit labor costs... 28.6 36.7 41.3 70.5 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0} 100.9} 100.6) 102.1 102.6} 103.7 

Unit nonlabor costs... 25.3 34.3 37.5 69.2 89.7 96.3 99.1 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.5 98.3 96.6 
Unit profits 47.7 42.0 52.8 64.4; 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9) 113.3) 134.5} 140.8) 154.9) 160.3 
Unit nonlabor payments : 31.5 36.4 41.7 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9) 100.5 103.2} 109.4 110.9) 114.0} 114.3 
Implicit price Geflator...........0:-....2..-cccnccnsnsessonsuceseo]| 29.6 36.6 41.5 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8} 101.7} 103.4) 105.0} 106.3) 107.2 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of alll PerSONS............ccessssseeeseseseeeseenes 40.9 54.7 62.1 70.4 90.7 90.8 93.0 94.9; 102.0) 105.2) 109.6) 114.7) 120.0 
Compensation per NOUM..............:cccesesseeseeeesaeaeenenes 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7; 102.9} 105.6) 108.7) 112.1; 116.1 
Real compensation per hour.. 70.6 86.1 90.5 94.9 99.6 98.2 97.6 98.6 99.9} 100.0 100.1 100.3} 101.5 
Unit labor costs.. 36.5) 43.5 46.1 79.2 92.6 95.5 97.8; 100.9} 100.9) 100.4 99.2 97.8 96.7 
Unit nonlabor paymen 26.4 30.0 79.2 90.8 95.5 99.2 98.6} 100.8} 102.9} 106.5; 108.4 - 
Implicit price deflator... 30.2 95.5 98.7 101.9 


— Data not available. 
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42. Annudi indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


by 
4 
‘ 
' 
a 
[1987 = 100] ) 
Industry SIC 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 é } 
lron mining, usable ore 101 50.8 70.0 76.1 79.3} 103.1 98.4 88.5 85.0 83.3 86.9 85.0 95.9 q | 
Copper mining, recoverable metal... 102 42.4 75.9 93.6] 109.7} 109.1 106:5| 102.7) 100.5) 115.2) 118.1 126.0) 120.3 ‘ ’ 
L@roke again Hoes nce Seactnurocce sees eect ae eee eee 12 68.9 83.4 85.1 92.4 110.5 116.4 118.3 122.1 132.7 140.4 147.3 153.9 } 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production... 131 173.5 81.9 83.0 90.3} 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9} 102.1 105.9} 112.4) 120.5 . / 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels 14 86.5 94.0 95.1 95.1 101.0 99.6} 101.4 98.5] 103.0} 100.8; 104.4) 103.0 
Meat packing plants 2011 65.1 93.6 98.3 98.7) 100.9 97.9 96.8; 100.2} 104.5) 105.1 101.0} 101.7 4 
Sausages and other prepared meats 2013 67.2 99.3 97.8 98.6} 107.1 105.9 97.4 95.9 Y i 105.3 ‘ 
Poultry dressing and processing.. 2015 58.0 99.1 100.5 95.6 96.2 105.2 108.6 115.4 
Cheese, natural and processed 2022 72.1 85.1 88.2 93.5 99.8} 102.6} 108.2} 114.6 
PIU Ko co nee tet nnn ceeeeee 2 2026 54.6 88.9 92.0 96.0 102.3 103.7 103.3 104.3 
Canned fruits and vegetables................:22e2ces00 2033 70.1 87.4 92.8 99.1 98.7 92.9 93.8} 100.1 
Frozen fruits and vegetables..............:22::0222-02e0 2037 17) 99.7 95.2 103.3 94.0 98.0 90.0 94.6 
Flour and other grain mill products..... 2041 68.5 91.7 95.8 95.9) 102.5} 102.5}' 107.9} 108.3 
Cereal breakfast foods... 2043 65.6 92.8 97.1 98.6 98.6 95.5} 100.2) ~102.3 
Rice milling 2044 59.3 63.8 68.6 72.7 83.4 97.5} 104.9 99.3 
WWGt COPIA TIMING ec. a=22---cnrcezerbavce sane csess> sx een <ed 2046 244 74.9 74.6 97.3 96.1 103.6} 103.8} 100.4 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls..............-.. 2047,48 51.6 89.2 96.9 95.2} 101.5} 103.7} 107.0) 108.0 
Bakery products 205 82.3 93.4 95.6} 100.1 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 
Raw and refined cane sugar.. 2061,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 99.7 101.8 107.7 110.3 
Beet Sugai... 22.2 cis.2.escsernn 2063 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 92.1 97.6} 102.3 
Malt beverages...............:...065 2082 43.3 777 13.7 85.0 99.1 105.2 110.6 109.6 
Bottled and canned soft drinks... 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4) 109.8} 119.4, 126.7) 135.1 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish..............- 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2} 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco.... 211,3 19.4 91.3 93.6 95.4 104.8 106.7 109.9 111.6 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics............. 221,2 58.1 91.1 94.8) 101.1 100.0} 103.9} 108.1 113.8 
FIOSION Vr caac cna uvenewiee te pocemer desgasscempee evens ecbamcedact 2251,52 63.2 102.4 100.9 102.5 108.1 110.9 109.2 115.7 
Yarn spinning mills 2281 55.9 86.2 89.6 93.2 98.5} 103.3} 106.0} 105.5 
Men's and boys' suits and coats... 231 15.6 93.2 106.3 103.5 102.4 101.9 98.7 91.4 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies... | 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 96.8 101.3 110.9 
Sawmills and planing mills, general.........-...-.---+- 2421 68.3 89.7 93.5 102.3 101.2 100.1 99.9 102.9 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills..... 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6 
IMIR Si aioe ose ot a ttt sac 2431 104.2) 100.4 97.4; 102.2 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 
Wood kitchen cabinets. 2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3 
Hardwood veneer and plywood. 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83.2 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3 
Softwood veneer and plywood. . 2436 67.7 87.1 88.3 90.4 100.6 102.6 108.3 114.3 
Wood containers... 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98.7) 103.2} 108.8) 111.6) 113.5 
Mobile homes. 2451 = 94.4 94.3 94.4 100.6 98.8 101.2 102.5 
Wood household furniture. 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6) 100.8} 101.2} 102.5) 101.3 
Upholstered household furniture... 2512 75.1 96.2 96.3), 101.7 98:8} = 101.2) 907-7) ettSa 
Metal household furniture 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3 100.2 100.7 101.4 107.2 
Mattresses and bedsprings... 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5} 106.5} 106.2} 108.9 
Wood office furniture 2521 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 95.4 97.4 101.3 
Office furniture, except wood.... 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9} 100.6 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills... 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3 103.1 103.2 102.6 102.1 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes.. 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6 102.8 99.8 98.1 100.9 100.8 
Folding paperboard boxes.. 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5} 101.6} 105.4; 105.3) 110.9 
Paper and plastic bags 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7 101.8 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 
Alkalies and chlorine. 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7} 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 
Inorganic pigments... 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6 103.3 107.8 104.5 98.9 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. 2819 pt. 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5} 105.9) 109.0) 102.3 
Synthetic fiers oer e- carn aecr as eusew neem eneeay-saeasaaces 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8 102.9 104.1 98.7 97.5 
Soaps and detergents............... 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3 102.4 109.4 128.2 126.4 
Cosmetics and other toiletries... =| 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6 105.2 102.7 101.1 103.9 
Paints and allied products..............-s.ccescessseeseees 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0} 101.4) 103.3) 106.3) 104.3 
Industrial organic chemicals, n.e.c. .... 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3 110.5 110.5 99.0 92.6 
Nitrogenous fertilizers..... 2873 65.4 101.1 100.7 90.5 101.3 103.3 107.7 108.4 
Phosphatic fertilizers... 2874 - 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7} 107.3 
Fertilizers, mixing only.... 2875 90.5 97.8} 100.8 95.1 104.7 112.4) 112.8) 114.6 
Agricultural chemicals, n.e.c. ...... 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2} 108.4} 108.9} 106.2} 102.2 
Petroleum refining....... 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9} 105.3} 109.6} 109.2) 106.6 
Tires and inner tubes. 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6} 102.9} 103.8} 103.0} 102.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting. 3052 78.4; 104.9) 100.1 102.1 108.2 97.8} 103.3 96.1 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. . 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9) 100.1 101.1 105.3} 107.5 
Footwear, except rubber... 314 90.7 98.8) 100.3} 101.9} 102.3} 100.9 92.8 93.1 
Glass containers 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6 101.6 107.5 108.1 
Cement, hydraulic 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1 103.2} 110.2} 112.4) 108.3 
Clay construction products.... «4  93251,53,59 78.5 92:7 94.2 95.5 105.2 98.3 102.3 97.4 
Clay refractories... 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9) 100.8} 102.3 98.5) 103.6 97.9 
Concrete products. 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99.5 104.4 102.1 104.8 103.8 104.9 
Ready-mixed COncrete..........-..::ceseeceeeeeeeeneeeeeeed 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0} 100.2 101.0} 100.2 96.7 
SOREN aaa x aaseaanieoas-serreges esate 331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7; 113.5} 108.5) 110.5) 108.2 
Gray and ductile iron foundries. 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 99.3 108.0 106.9 107.9 104.6 
Steel foundries... 3324,25 105.8] 102.4 99.5] 104.9 95.5 96.3 96.9 94.8 
Primary copper.. 3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 88.7} 103.8 94.7 84.9 82.5 
Primary aluminum....... é 3334 73.6} 100.7 97.6} 102.7) 102.3) 104.8} 106.5} 110.6 
Copper rolling and drawing... 3351 775 84.7 86.2 92.3 93.0 89.1 90.7 86.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annud indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 90.6 91.2 90.3 96.5 93.9 99.6 93.9 
3411 59.2 101.1 99.2 95.9] 106.9] 108.1 117.5) 123.8) 129.7 134.6] 140.7 146.3 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. .......... 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1] 100.5) 101.0 95.0 93.1 93.1 93.3} 100.8 98.4 
Heating equipment, except electric. 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96.2} 113.7} 105.0) 114.0) 119.4) 121.2} 121.8) 130.2 131.1 
Fabricated structural metal...... 3441 97.1 91.2 99.0 99.0} 100.4 97.6} 101.2} 104.5} 103.6) 108.1) 109.8) 110.1 
Metal doors, sash, and trim. 3442 90.5} 101.4) 104.8} 102.0) 104.6} 105.8 103.1 103.0} 106.7} 105.5} 103.3 96.8 
Fabricated plate work.......... 3443 = 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2 90.3 94.1 94.3 98.3 98.3} 109.3) 109.4 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0 97.0 93.8 93.7 96.1 91.9 92.8 95.8) 100.5 
Automotive stampings... 3465 74.9) 100.5 94.5 95.7 102.8; 101.8 96.1 97.3) 113.8} 120.8; 124.9) 128.4 
Metal stampings, n.e.c. 3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 93.9 98.0 95.3 90.4 89.5 98.8; 104.8) 109.3) 112.8 
Valves and pipe fittings 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9} 101.4) 101.2) 102.1} 101.7) 100.4; 104.2) 109.7} 109.7 
Fabricated pipe and fittings 3498 140.8; 130.0} 120.0 121.4 99.6} 102.3 107.0} 114.2); 109.6) 113.3) 112.9 113.0 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. ... 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5} 106.3) 113.2) 108.4) 103.3) 101.2} 104.3) 119.5) 124.9 
Farm machinery and equipment.. 3523 108.6} 112.7) 101.6 95.7) 112.8) 124.0 131.8} 125.3) 9119.1 123.7} 131.4) 143.4 
Lawn and garden equipment. 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 93.2 94.8 95.8} 108.7} 114.7} 116.6) 126.3 
Construction machinery 3531 87.9 91.6) 92.2 99.1 107.6} 110.2 109.6) 101.0) 100.6) 107.0) 123.2 132.9 
Mining machinery aR 3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1 102.0) 107.0 98.4 90.0 90.1 109.5 99.5} 109.3 
Oil and gas field machinery...........--.2::ec0eeeeeeeee 3533 156.9) 126.0) 115.2 105.9) 123.1 116.1 113.9) 110.9) 125.7) 122.1 119.9} 117.5 
Metal cutting machine tools.. 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 99.9 99.2 94.8) 113.0} 111.4) 110.0) 111.9 
Metal forming machine tools. 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 93.7) 113.1 107.9 97.7 88.4) 102.5} 115.0} 104.3 116.2 
Machine tool accessories. . 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2} 102.5 104.1 104.6 96.8) 101.5) 114.8 122.3 
Pumps and pumping equipment.. 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7) 105.7 101.3 103.4} 102.5 98.6} 105.2) 110.6) 113.4 
Ball and roller bearings 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1} 102.9 99.0 93.1 89.6 97.8} 103.8) 106.3) 107.2 
Air and gas compressors 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0} 103.7) 105.3 107.8) 110.2 PAZ VAS TAT 3 115.0 
Refrigeration and heating equipment.. 3585 100.3} 100.1 98.1 95.8} 104.0 109.0 106.3} 104.8) 107.6) 111.8) 115.1 115.0 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7; 109.9) 119.4) 114.1) 115.1) 126.4) 136.4) 142.9} 143.0 
Transformers, except electronic 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3)" 102.8) 104.3 107.3) 110.7} 126.5) 121.8) 143.4) 159.9 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus... 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9} 109.1} 106.5} 106.5) 103.9} 114.6) 123.1) 123.8) 131.7 
Motors and generators............- 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8; 102.8) 103.6 100.9} 104.4) 111.5) 127.1 124.4) = 139.1 
Household cooking equipment... 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3} 104.6} 116.1 96.8 99.5} 104.9} 100.9) 103.7) 127.4) 125.5 
Household refrigerators and freezers... 3632 70.1 97.5) 104.1) 101.2) 103.3} 105.2) 107.3) 111.8) 116.0) 1168) 126.7) 124.2 
Household laundry equipment..... 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4) 106.1 98.7} 104.0) 111.0) 115.9) 144.8) 150.5 131.6 
Household appliances, n.e.c. 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1 100.6 96.3 91.8 80.5 91.6} 117.6) 118.9) 116.0 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes... 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5} 100.3 92.7 98.0) 101.8} 112.8} 100.9 98.9 95.9 
Lighting fixtures and equipment 3645, 46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7} 103.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 94.3 98.9] 103.7) 110.0] 107.5 
Household audio and video equipment.. 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3} 106.9) 106.2} 120.5) 124.1) 135.7) 151.8} 163.1) 179.3} 225.3 
371 68.7 91.1 95.3 95.1 103.2 103.3 102.4 96.7 104.3 105.4 107.3 104.4 
3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 93.5) 105.8) 107.5} 112.9) 131.4) 141.7) 142.5) 131.8) 132.5 
Instruments to measure electricity. 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4) 106.1 105.2 106.2} 108.3) 119.0 122.4; 144.7| 163.6 
Photographic equipment and supplies... 386 58.9 88.2 86.1 94.1] 105.6] 113.0) 107.8} 110.2} 116.4] 126.9] 132.7) 129.4 
Railroad transportation... 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2; 108.4; 114.6) 118.5) 127.8} 139.6) 145.6 = = 
Bus carriers, class 1. 411,13,14 pts. 116.8] 100.1 96.1] 95.6] 107.9} 104.6 - - - - - ~ 
Trucking, except local. 4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8} 105.2} 109.4 - - = = = = 
U.S. Postal service 43 88.6 98.1 98.4} 100.0 99.9 99.7; 104.0} 103.7} 104.5) 107.1] 106.6) 106.5 
Air transportation...... 4512, 13,22 pts. 54.3) 888} 92.0] 93.8) 99.5) 958) 92.9} 925} 96.9] 100.2) 105.8] 108.4 
Petroleum pipelines... 4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9) 102.0) 104.8) 103.2} 102.5 99.0} 100.2; 104.4) 108.1) 117.7 
Telephone communications 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0) 106.2 111.6) 113.3) 119.8) [127.7 135.2) 141.6) 144.6 
Electric utilities 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3} 104.9} 107.7 110.1 113.4) 115.2 120.6) 126.8) 135.0 
Gas utilities 492,3 pt 145.5} 114.1) 111.9) 102.1} 105.5} 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3) 107.0} 102.2) 105.9 
Scrap and waste materials. 5093 = 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 86.0 98.6 98.9] 101.7 109.4} 107.7 108.9 
Hardware stores... 525 83.3 96.6 95.6] 101.6) 108.6) 115.2 110.4; 102.5) 107.2} 106.7; 114.5) 106.4 
Department stores.. 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 96.9 94.2 98.2} 101.2) 105.0} 107.1 107.6 
Variety stores. 533 148.9) 141.9) 129.2 106.7) 101.9) 124.5 151.3] 154.3) 167.7 170.4} 160.5) 159.3 
General merchandise stores... 539 = 78.6 80.9 97.5] 100.8) 109.8; 116.4) 121.8] 136.1) 159.9) 161.6} 165.9 
Grocery stores 541 109.1 107.9) 105.7) 103.8 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.7 92.2 91.2 
Retail bakeries 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.6 
New and used car dealers.. 551 85.1 99.5 99.8) 101.6) 103.5) 102.5) 106.1} 104.2) 106.5} 107.4) 108.3} 107.1 
Auto and home supply stores. 553 71.1 90.4 94.5 94.3} 103.2} 101.5) 102.8 98.9 98.9 98.9) 103.0} 106.8 
Gasoline service stations...... 554 59.5 87.0 93.5) 101.8) 103.0) 105.1) 102.6} 104.3) 109.7} 112.4; 115.0} 119.2 
Men's and boys' clothing stores. 561 77.6 93.7 98.3} 100.7; 106.0} 109.3) 112.8) 117.7) 1164) 115.7) 120.9 122.6 
Women's clothing stores... 562 58.9 98.0 99.8} 107.0 97.5 99.1 100.8; 101.9) 110.7 116.2} 118.1 122.9 
Family clothing stores.. 565 76.2| 106.2) 103.1} 103.3} 102.4; 105.5) 104.9) 106.9) 112.3) 111.6) 114.9) 128.4 
Shoe stores............... 566 81.3 90.6 97.6] 105.5) 102.7) 107.2 106.2} 105.1 111.5} 110.8) 120.5} 123.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores 571 83.9 97.9 94.8] 101.2 98.9} 101.3} 102.2) 101.6) 108.6) 108.9) 111.0) 116.4 
Household appliance stores. 572 59.8 87.2 94.9] 106.5 98.5} 103.5} 102.8) 105.2} 113.9) 114.6) 115.9} 119.9 
Radio, television, and computer stores... 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1 119.3} 115.7} 120.9} 129.6] 143.5) 157.3) 178.4) 195.6 
Eating and drinking places 58 110.3 98.9 96.2 99.3} 102.8] 102.2} 104.0} 103.1] 102.4) 103.1) 101.4) 102.2 
Drug stores and proprietary stores. . ~ 591 92.2} 106.4; 102.5} 101.6] 101.9} 102.5} 103.6; 104.7) 103.6) 104.7) 103.7) 102.8 
Liquor stores 592 95.0 93.6} 101.9 93.8 98.2} 101.1] 105.2} 105.9) 108.4) 100.5 98.7) 104.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores. 594 - 92.6 94.1 97.1 98.4) 101.7] 101.5} 102.0) 100.6} 103.9} 108.2} 114.0 
Catalog and mail-order houses. 5961 a 80.6 80.8 87.2; 107.3) 111.4; 102.1 107.2) 113.8; 121.0} 120.0} 123.9 
Commercial banks............ 602 81.2 89.6 94.3 96.2} 102.9) 101.3) 104.6} 107.4) 109.4, 119.5) 119.5] 124.4 
Hotels and motels.... 701 102.4) 101.6) 101.2 98.9 97.6 95.0 96.0 99.0} 107.6} 106.8) 111.0) 113.2 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services 721 110.8] 107.5) 103.3) 100.8 97.2| 100.5) 101.0 98.7 99.9 99.9; 101.9) 105.1 
Beauty shops.. 723 85.9 98.5 96.1 96.9 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 96.5} 101.1} 104.8 
Automotive repair shops.. 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasondly adjusted 
Annual average 1996 1997 1998 
Country a3 

1996 1997 i] Mt IV I il HT} IV ! 
5.4 49 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 49| 49 47 47 
9.7 9.2 9.6 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.4 9.0 8.9 8.6 
8.6 8.6 8.5 8.7 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.3 8.1 
3.4 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.7 
12.6 = 12.5 12.7 12.6 12.6 12.7 12.7 12.5 - 
7.2 - 7A 7.2 75 77 MS et 7.8 7.8 - 
12.4 12.3 12. 12.2 12.1 12.3 12.4 12.2 12.3 12.4 
9.9 - 9.6 10.0 10.4 10.6 10.4 9.5] _ 8.8 = 


4 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 
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data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 


44. Annud data Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 


Civilian labor force 
RO I rrisansuncaacpens oecannscnsitnaxaveasesncoonsarsadesnavaneueniay 119,865 | 121,669 | 123,869] 125,840] 126,346] 128,105 | 129,200] 131,056] 132,304] 133,943 


Canada. 13,631 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 
Australia. 7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 
Japan... 60,050 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 
France.. 23,890 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,100 
Germany.. 28,390 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 


22,350 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 
6,500 6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 
4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 


United Kingdom.. 27,870 28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 
Participation rate” 

MPO STA OS irevoe cs cosescesveseopevcnascrvoveryeoxexsvonroresercsosavhsetess 65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 

Canada... 66.7 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 
63.0 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 
61.9 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 
56.5 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 §5.3 55.5 
55.0 55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 §3.7 §3.2 52.8 
47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 
56.3 §4.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 
66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 
62.9 63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 


112,440 | 114,968] 117,342] 118,793] 117,718] 118,492 | 120,259} 123,060} 124,900} 126,708 
12,422 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 
58,320 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 
21,320 21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,950 
26,590 26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 
20,590 20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 
5,850 5,830 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 
4,340 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 
25,010 25,850 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 


United Kingdom.. 


Employment-population ratio® 


RASEGHL LALO steerer ce cnsosensPeskennstvesosscenesenchversestacosnexacsrecaus 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 §8.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 
Australia... §7.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 67.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 
Japan... 60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 
France... 50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 
51.5 51.6 §2.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 S11 50.2 49.7 49.0 
43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 
50.7 50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 §5.2 55.6 
65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 68.4 57.9 
United Kingdom... 56.4 58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 
Unemployed 3 
United States’........... eee nce naan cece Posteo heasSerch nares 7,425 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
Canada. 1,208 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 
Australia.... 629 576 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 
Japan... 1,730 1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 
France... 2,570 2,460 2,320 2,200 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,150 


United Kingdom... 2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 
Unemployment rate 

RNG OLAS Wreetesranchseaseetscresavtarvstrosisssusesecttvossracsasivacste 6.2 5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 

Canada.. Ped 8.9 7.8 7:5 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 O7 


Australia. 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. $ Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the Unite 
Data" in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not available 


? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 
45. Annudi indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 7 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 


Output per hour 
United States. - - - 71.9 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 97.7 98.2} 102.1} 108.1] 115.1] 120.2 
40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3 101.7 106.2 107.5 108.6 
14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.2 114.3 


Belgium.. 17.8} 32.7) 426] 64.5} 87.6] 887] 91.8) 967} 96.9) 99.1] 104.1) 110.0) 109.4) 110.6 
Denmark 29.5 52.1] 66.1) 89.2; 90.0] 89.6} 929) 96.1] 96.0) 97.9} 1068 - - - | 
France... 23.0; 45.5| 53.9] 70.5} 85.2} 867; 92.7/ 97.4| 99.1] 98.7} 101.8) 110.4) 114.5) 117.0 a 
Germany 29.2; 52.1] 61.1] 77.3] 89.5] 88.4] 91.6} 94.4) 99.0) 102.0} 100.8) 108.4) 112.0} 117.0 ; | 
Italy. .oooo00 19.6] 368] 43.9} 64.0] 82.6] 85.0] 866} 89.4 928) 95.3} 104.5) 107.4 110.7) 113.3 
Netherlands... 19.5] 386] 488} 69.8] 91.0] 91.7| 938/ 97.1] 985/ 99.6) 101.9) 114.2) 119.6} 122.6 : 
Norway... 36.7/ 57.8) 67.6] 767| 89.0] 93.3; 921] 94.6) 96.6] 97.5} 100.6] 101.4) 102.5} 103.3 ( 
Sweden... 27.6} 52.8} 62.1] 74.0| 88.5) 90.1/ 90.8} 93.8} 95.0} 95.0) 106.7) 116.1) 122.4) 125.4 ) 
United Kingdom... 30.2) 43.3) 51.41 54.4) 74.0] 78.2] 827| 86.2} 89.3) 93.9) 105.7) 109.3} 107.6} 106.1 4 
Output anal es f 
Unifed States: ctsvss.cr-.umcsessasksemrnequecaesssasenee eee - - -| 77.3] 91.0] 97.9] 104.5] 104.0) 102.5] 98.7) 103.5} 112.2) 119.8) 124.5 oy) 
Canada... 34.2} 61.0) 77.6] 85.9] 99.3) 104.1] 109.4) 110.3] 106.2) 98.7) 104.8) 112.8} 117.1] 118.6 ap 


10.7 38.8 50.0 59:9) 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3} 101.4 96.0 95.4) 100.5) 105.2 
30.7 57.6 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9} 101.0} 100.7 96.9} 101.4) 104.5) 104.7 
Denmark ul 40.1 66.8 78.1 89.7} 101.7 97.6 99.1 100.3 99.3 99.2} 101.1 103.0} 106.7) 106.9 
France.... aie 32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91:2 91.1 96.3] 101.6) 103.5} 101.7 96.2} 101.3) 105.4) 106.2 
41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.8 93.5 94.2 93.9 
21.5 44.8 54.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6} 100.4 99.7 96.6} 101.9) 107.7) 106.8 
31.9 59.8 68.0 77.8 88.3 89.5 92.8 96.9} 100.1 100.6 98.2} 104.2) 107.5) 109.1 
56.5 89.1 102.2) 103.6) 108.1 110.7} 105.3] 101.3) 100.2 98.3} 102.7) 106.7; 109.9) 112.9 
46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8] 105.2} 107.7) 110.2) 111.6) 110.6) 103.6) 101.3) 115.7) 130.1 132.9 
67.8 90.4 99.7 87.2 90.2 94.5] 101.5] 105.5) 105.4} 100.1 101.5} 106.2} 108.0) 108.3 


Germany... 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 


Total hours 
92.2) 104.5) 110.5} 107.6} 103.1 103.9] 106.8} 107.2} 104.9} 100.6) 101.4) 103.8) 104.1 103.5 
84.5] 100.9] 107.5} 109.5} 107.2} 111.4) 116.5} 117.0) 110.8) 102.5) 103.0} 106.2} 108.9) 109.1 
76.3} 102.3} 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8} 100.8} 100.9} 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 


Oa rege es cence, ayrwrt tract Nia 


Belgium.. 172.1 176.3} 165.6} 121.4) 101.6) 100.0} 101.5} 102.3 104.3) 101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 94.6 f 
Denmark... 135.8} 128.3) 118.1 100.6} 113.1 109.0} 106.6} 104.3) 103.3) 101.3 94.7 =) - = sf 
France.... 140.6] 147.0] 148.7) 131.5} 107.2) 105.1 104.0} 104.4; 104.5) 103.0 94.5 91.8 92.0 90.8 | 


142.4) 136.1 128.4] 110.3} 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5) 100.1 100.8 91.1 86.3 84.1 80.3 
109.6) 121.8] 123.4) 123.0} 102.7) 104.1 109.5} 110.2 108.2| 104.6 92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 
163.3) 155.1 139.3} 111.4 97.0 97.6 98.9 99.7; 101.6) 101.0 96.4 91.3 89.8 89.0 
154.0} 154.3} 151.2} 135.0) 121.6) 118.6) 114.3) 107.1 103.7} 100.8) 102.1 105.2) 107.2) 109.3 
168.3} 154.7} 142.5} 124.0} 118.9) 119.5), 121.4, 119.0} 116.4) 109.0 94.9 99.6] 106.3) 106.0 
224.4| 208.6] 194.0) 160.3) 121.9) 120.9} 122.7) 122.3) 118.0) 106.6 96.0 97.2; 100.3) 102.1 


Compensation per hour 


United States. 
Canada......... 


14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7; 102.9} 105.6; 108.7) 1122 
10.5 18.3 22.9 60.2 77.5 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1 100.1 102.1 103.9} 108.5 
4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9} 104.6) 106.7} 110.0) 111.6 


Belgium.. 5.6 14.1 21.7 52.7 77.5 79.3 81.0 85.2 89.9 95.4) 105.0} 108.4; 111.6) 114.3 
Denmark... 46 13.2 20.4 49.4 12:9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2} 102.4 = = = 
France.... 43 10.5 14.9 41.3 76.8 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8 96.3} 103.6} 106.2) 107.7; 109.6 


8.1 20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1 106.1 112.1 117.4) 123.5 
1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7 75.5 84.0 93.1 107.1 106.6} 109.2) 117.1 


Netherlands... 6.4 20.3 31.8 64.7 85.1 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2 103.7} 108.2) 111.1 114.5 
Norway... 47 11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4) 109.2) 114.0 
Sweden.. 41 10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 17 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0; 101.1 106.2} 113.4 


United Kingdom 3.1 6.4 9.6 33.8 59.4 66.3 70.3 78.2 83.5 93.0} 106.3) 108.3) 108.7} 110.8 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
Upiled Steates rt cys ncced Sosa bercnnsnnneneetine cinerea | - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5} 100.8 97.7 94.5 93.3 


Canada.. 25.9 30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 95.2} 100.9 98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
Japan.. 30.9 43.3 55.7 91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9} 100.7 97.7 
Belgium.. 31.2 43.3 50.8 81.8 88.6 89.5 88.3 88.1 92.7 96.3} 100.9 98.6} 102.0) 103.3 
Denmark. 15.5 25.3} 30.8 55.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 95.9 97.9} 101.4) 103.5 
France.... 18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6 97.6] 101.8 96.2 94.0 93.7 


28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 90.3 93.2} 105.3) 103.5} 104.8} 105.5 

8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 778 79.4 84.4 90.5 97.7; 102.5 99.2 98.6} 103.3 
33.0 52.7 65.1 92.7 93.5 95.8 93.5 91.1 92.1 95.6} 101.8 94.8 92.9 93.4 
12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 77.7 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6) 100.0} 100.9} 102.9) 106.5) 110.3 
14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 71.3 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3} 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 
10.3 14.8 18.8 62.1 80.3 84.5 85.0 87.2 93.5 99.0} 100.5 99.1} 101.0) 104.4 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States oa - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5) 100.8 97.7 94.5 93.3 
Canada.. 32.3 35.1 38.4 66.1 72.7 77.8 87.1 93.6 98.6 106.4 92.1 85.0 85.2 88.5 
10.9 15.3 26.1 51.5 74.5 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8 130.1 135.9 113.8 
20.1 28.0 421 90.0 63.7 77.0 771 71.9 89.2 90.6 93.8 94.8 111.3 107.2 
13.5 20.4 30.9 59.4 60.4 18.4 79.5 74.8 94.1 92.7 89.2 93.0 109.4 107.7 
20.2 22.0 32.9 73.5 69.0 81.0 79.3 74.3 90.0 91.5 95.1 91.8 99.8 96.9 


Denmark... 
France.... 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


SR on 


2 
“> orp oslo nmi 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 ‘| 1990 i 1991 | 1992 | 19934] 1994 */ 1995 */ 1996 ¢ 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
SORIA eMart ad acess esas. tiox «'aiib x ekiuMiay a» udlcsewagcssise sup .conaqasnws 79 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 
Lost workdays.......... 64.9 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
Total cases 11.4 11.2 2 pie 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases. 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 
LOSt WOMKGAYS...2ccnss20-02esssecnesnersorercossrerscnee 91.3 93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 = = - - 
Mining 
SUASEPAN MRS ERS as ans as ns eae ss Bae vat ee sews s oovunep ant hare an 8.4 74 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 74 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 
Lost workday cases. 48 41 4.9 51 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 
Lost workdays. 145.3 125.9 144.0 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6} 204.7 - - - - 
Construction 
Total cases 15.2 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 
Lost workday cases. ma 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 55 5:5 49 4.5 
RECREE UCHIHA SS oo roosts wie eaBs snasinn tease ncshaeR adeno 'xop sAnSEiOxo ss ou 128.9 134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - 
Venera! DUNONIg COMPAactors: 
Total cases .... 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 65) 5.4 | 5.1 4.4 4.0 
Lost workdays... 120.4 122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - 
Meavy COMSUUCUOH, EXCeEpPL DUNUINIG: 
TORN ESAS OS got ras espace aaaaiinh ogee w RES sc = aa ses 14.5 14.7 14.5 15.4 13.8 13.8 12.8 124 11.41 10.2 9.9 9.0 
Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 Sit 5.0 48 43 
Lost workdays... 127.3 132.9 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 = = = = 
Special WaUueS CUI! 
fie [C2 STE as oer er Sane ED ERODE 2c RENEE sc ce Re, SR 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 114 10.4 
Lost workday cases.. 7.0 wa TA 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 
Lost workdays.......... 133.3 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 = = = = 
Manufacturing 
Total cases 10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 27 12.5 124 12.2 11.6 10.6 
Lost workday cases.. zm 4.6 47 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 55 5.3 4.9 
rts RIG) (02 \ Cs Se ee Oe Oe Pe Ber SEAS TER Res cee pee ES EE ea 80.2 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - = es 
Durable goods: 
TRNAS acc sins asinn acs eowan boeea vee on oaee ave katt ap etn ew dcaeenyeacen covets 10.9 11.0 12.5 14.2 141 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 
Lost workday cases.. 4.7 48 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 6.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5A 
Lost workdays. 82.0 87.1 96.8 111.4 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 = = = = 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15:7 14.9 14.2 
Lost workday cases.. ay 9.3 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 loll 7.0 6.8 
WaGsestaNANOUCREA VSP cen pecs nascecetb ss ccopoascetiecRescontences ieebbsascsay 171.4| 177.2] 176.5} 189.1) 177.5} 172.5] 172.0] 165.8 - - - - 
rurilure ata Wxwures: 
Total cases 15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 
Lost workday cases.. 6.3 6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 tae. 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 
Lost workdays. 100.4 103.0} 103.6] 115.7 - - -| 128.4 = - - - 
DwWHIe, Clay, ANU Glass progucts: 
O CELE SEES) pecetceeeremeccceh Son ee COee DRE aE Ene cee eee EC REEDS EOE errr 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 
Lost workday cases.. 6.7 6.5 7A 75 7A 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 Sif; 6.0 
Lost workdays....... 127.8 126.0 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 = = = = 
Priiary Metal MaUsuies: a 
LGM EL STIS GSE 4 seine See Scope e ana ose SREP PPP ppc OS UERSEEC AERC EMP Se 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 Wey 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 
Lost workday cases.. 6.7 6.1 74 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 71 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 
Lost workdays.......... 113.8] 125.5] 145.8] 161.3} 168.3} 180.2} 169.1) 175.5 - - - - 
Favricateu Ieldl PrOQUCLS: 
WHEE, SERVE Dig aetanceeer eGo CoRR ACE HERR 5 ne PRE EREEE ASEEEREPS A eeee ESBS 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 
Lost workday cases.. 6.9 6.8 ee 8.0 7.9 79 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 
Lost workdays.......... 110.1 175.5) 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 = = = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 10.8 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 
Lost workday cases.. 4.2 4.2 44 47 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.0 
BROAN ORAL AY Sater oe istics x sxexunstercoenensuantonitcopssupncatodotontisensessd 69.3 72.0 727 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 = a = = 
EICCHUOINNIG ano Oller EleCiiCal eQuIpInent: 
Total cases 6.4 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 
Lost workday cases.. PATE 27 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 
PSSA S se tas cic nnss vaso shee an ab ekrvanranededhstarne casos Wonndnnsvonea' 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 TS 79.4 83.0 81.2 = = = = 
(falisportauon equiptiient: 
Total cases .... 9.0 9.6 13.5 DiGeT 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 
Lost workday cases.. 3.9 4.1 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7A idieil 7.8 79 7.0 
Lost workdayS...........0000 71.6 79.1} 105.7} 134.2} 138.6) 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - = = = 
WISLTUTMEMS anu feltateU Products: 
ORIN BSN ee eta oak aa ds Soe P an Ed adtneion pads sisnpda sales 5.2) 6.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 
Lost workday cases.. 2.2 2.3 24 2.6 2.5 27 Caf eal 2.5 2.7 2.4 2.3 
Lost workdays... 37.9 42.2 43.9 $1.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - = = = 
WISCEHANCOUS MMANUIACLUNING MOUSLTES: 
BAAR reach te reans rec cxitivo nian te techie sine stalin nde nee cite oceencnd 9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 919) 9.1 9.5 
Lost workday cases.. 4.2 4.3 4.6 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 
Lost workdays.......... 73.2 70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 = = s = 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry," United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
a i 
= 
1985 | 1986 1987 | 1988 | 1989°| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 ‘| 1994 | 1995 ‘| 1996 ¢ 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 
TROLNGASOS setae Nasconned everest ete c mea acre saaeee Saree ear e 9.6 10.0 W441 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 
Lost workday cases.. 4.4 46 §.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 49 46 


Lost workdays... 77.6 82.3 93.5} 101.7} 107.8} 116.9) 119.7) 121.8 = - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 
Lost workday cases... ee 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 
LOSE WORE S hoc sisi satamceisen seni tie tnntnseao ener roms 138.0) 137.8] 153.7| 169.7} 174.7} 202.6} 207.2) 211.9 - - - - 
VQOVALLY PFUUULLS. 
Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 Tl 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays.... 

Pere THN. ' { 
ROLAN CASS jneee eerie tere: c.c ot owas snare neues daseneosauencatneeckecuacel 16 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 78 
Lost workday cases... ec 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 42 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 


Lost workdays........... 
Apparel dig Oller Lexuie produc 


GORA CASES fai -- cesses sce oveuscpoece ats savesbeceeenuwaraearoms cxteysroebenteransd 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 TA 
Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays. 
rape atu ailieu prouucls. 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases... 


LOSE WOFKORYS co cteresceuawor sees sonsvasunsavesbstuea inate esaveccesans Speman CIS VED 94.6 99.5} 122.3] 124.3] 132.9) 124.8] 122.7) 125.9 - = - - 
Frnny alu PUOUSTNY: 
Total cases 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 


Lost workday cases... 5 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
LOSt WOFKGAYS......00.cccceeseeeseeeeteees “ov 49.2 50.8) 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - 
VUNeMNCAIS ANU ained prouucts: = 
TOUAl CASES). hoc. se .cesteemceeweles- acu un ne sen esteen a cote aes Coy anny esa vemestiast Sat 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5) 48 | 
Lost workday case: 2.3 27 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 27 2.4 
Lost workdays.......... 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - 
reuviculll aia CUadl prouucis: 
FOtAl CASOS x... esee<c-nsssnvettuinacte'< say sereekenert «tht Ued oares eis tee amen 6.1 7A 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 48 4.6 


Lost workday cases... 


Lost workdays 
FUDVEF ANU HNSCENANGOUS PIASUCS prUUULtS: 
Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 
Lost workday cases... B54 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 78 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 
EOSEWORKOAYS seine co coeus cen ekorsunevenvevacccnio) stneis sxacamentraesssercaceeces red 107.4) 118.2) 130.8) 142.9) 147.2} 151.3] 150.9) 153.3 — = = = 
Leduiet anu ieauier prouUucts. 
Total cases 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.4 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 


Lost workday cases... ; | . F i 
LOSt WORKDAY S: 2c visions accu serexeonseanenats-czee re 88.3 83.4) 114.5} 128.2} 130.4; 152.3) 140.8} 128.5 - - - - 


Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 911 8.7 
Lost workday cases.. ete 5.0 4.8 49 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 5.1 
LOSE WOrKOAYS ke. cescigg arena sreppnasasiasue reins neney excanes sean haeraarc scans} 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6) 121.5) 134.1 140.0) 144.0 = - = = 


WOLAN CASOS) cvacsaswestcnassceceassetrcenic achat Memaienep seta seamaster aeeeeea eine 7.4 7.7 77 7.8 8.0 79 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 
Lost workday cases 


Lost workdays 
vwilolesdi¢e waue: 


Total cases The 7.2 7.4 7.6 Viet 7.4 Te 7.6 78 Le 7.5 6.6 

Lost workday cases.. fed 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 

IEGSE WOTKGAYS: 2255.22 r enn cnn sneeees devs toe caamtmnavoorsay snineseerktaeuavasoreesweeeabraty 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 Ng 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - 
Hetall aug: 

Total cases 75 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 Les 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 

Lost workday cases.. 4 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 

LOSE WORK AYS 50 .-be pcnnoe sousste seccs-seescesbertnysnvescvseysrkedaavnatasnreanaersauers 47.0 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 19.2 - - - = 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdayS............. 


Services 
TOA CBO sea oats a nok Site eateasxm an oh reoptaGA oatlde Soaea allay 5.4 5:3 55 5.4 6.5 6.0 6.2 wa 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 


Lost workday case: 
Lost workdays.... 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. 5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

5 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatd occupationd injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Number | Number i Number | Number | Number | Percent 
NN pe htt ath un wiles astieav sin aaesibasspdaevinvvihsanaenesa chew 6,217 6,331 6,632 aev| 6,112 100 
Transportation incidents... 2,484 2,499 2,762 2,588 2,556 42 
Highway incident............... 1,158 1,242 1,343 1,345 1,324 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 578 659 654 642 656 11 
Moving in same direction 78 100 120 127 95 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming 201 245 230 246 214 4 
Moving in intersection. ...........ccsereseesesseseees 107 123 144 99 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 192 189 255 275 240 4 
Non collision incident........:.cscccseseseeseseseeeeee 301 336 373 351 348 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision 213 236 274 261 264 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.. 436 392 409 389 369 6 
Overturned 208 214 226 210 204 3 
Worker struck by vehicle... ch 346 365 391 388 349 6 
Railway incident............. 66 86 81 82 75 1 
Water vehicle incident... 109 119 94 87 107 2 
Aircraft incident. 353 282 426 283 320 5 
Assaults and violent acts. 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144 19 
HOMUGIGOS 1 dict cccsvcdecet och 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 912 15 
Hitting, kicking, beating... 52 35 47 46 47 1 
Pe 852 884 934 762 751 12 
SLANG Sones cansh an ics sea sesveveevicnes 90 95 60 67 79 1 
Self-inflicted injuries. 205 222 214 221 199 3 
Contact with objects and equipment. 1,004 1,045 1,017 916 1,005 16 
Struck by object... 557 565 590 547 579 9 
Struck by falling object. 361 346 372 341 402 4 
Struck by flying object. 77 81 68 63 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects..... 316 311 280 255 283 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery 159 151 147 131 146 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials... 110 138 132 99 130 Ws 
PAU G .ois ise sesoconaens 600 618 665 650 684 1 
Fall to lower level.. 507 534 580 577 607 10 
Fall from ladder. 78 76 86 97 95 2 
Fall from roof...........-+ 108 120 129 143 148 
Fall from scaffold, staging 66 71 89 82 88 1 
Ee SE I IVI oes ccn cis sero oss ecenesesseasacwcsussiensangusieanesoenssesat 62 49 63 53 49 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments. 605 592 641 609 523 9 
Contact with electric CUFTENT........seceeeeereee 334 325 348 348 279 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 140 115 132 139 116 2 
Contact with temperature extremes........... 33 38 50 56 32 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances..... 127 116 133 107 119 2 
Inhalation of substances... 83 68 84 62 75 1 
Oxygen deficiency... eeeeceeeeeee 111 112 109 97 92 2 
Drowning, submersion. ............ssesese 78 90 89 77 67 1 
Fires and explosions ... 167 204 202 207 184 3 
Other events or exposures” as wd qcesase prea dncn aK sekcapaaanas'zs an cdavesciae 76 44 24 25 16 - 
' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because ol 


Classification Structures. 
? Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are no! 
available or that do not meet publication criteria. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
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The total cost of my order is $ 
Price includes regular shipping & handling and is subject to change. 


Name or title (Please type or print ) 
Company name Room, floor, suite 
Street address 
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Daytime phone including area code 


Purchase order number (optional) 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, 


Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 
Important: Please include this completed order form with your 
remittance. 


For privacy protection, check the box below: 
(J Do not make my name available to other mailers 
Check method of payment: 


L] Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 


[11 GPO Deposit Account [ | | [| [ [| | H_] 
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BEESEEEEEDSSSSoo 


(expiration date) 
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Authorizing signature 3/98 


Thank you for your order! 


Need information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 


You can get it now on the WEB. 


NI 


Here are the Bureau’s addresses. 


PEP SAUIOI ADO SLALISUICS: <..ccccsss...05scvevseesesessseescdcseeeees 
PDIVASION Of INfOFMAMON SELVICES .........<c...sececscccceeeeceees 
TALS [Raya Oye CG) DBRS ae ee 


Employment and Unemployment: 
National establishment Gata .........:..:....s..s.sscssecessseses 
State and area establishment data .............ceseeseeeees 
Nationalilabor fOrce Catal <2:c.cc.t.cccs-s:ceesssvonssedeceeseneses 

Region, State, and metropolitan area 
AON ONCE CALA se-secscecacnessuaesecansdececss\vostdseuensekassess 
AE OM OItIAIMAlLLESEANCN iret -os eras ceecs ace nese-cesccosoce-neusees 
Covered employment and wages ............esssessseeeneees 
Occupational employment Statistics ..............:ceee 
DVaSSil ay OllaStAaliS CICS :-cas: -vessscccdsecesccsovesseececassvasensssvss 


Prices and Living Conditions: 
CONSUMED PLICOINGEXES 2.4.2 sc-0sessse<ossvewassinconeoonsssece 
BTOGUCEM TICE ANCEXES: -22.2...20.c002cecsoccdeessessseesesecerees 
Consumer EXPEMGIULe SUIVEY: .2..5.-<<.cocercesassnorencoesse 


Compensation and Working Conditions: 
National Compensation Survey ............cssccsseeseeeeeees 
COME CMIVEDATSAIMING vss. .c....ccsnsoes-eecseenssessscneveaesncosecs 
EVM LON ITEM COSU ECTS .-2..-...000s-seceoncsencseessacesnsosess 
AMD IOVCCHSCNEMILS | SULVCY s..ssc0ce0<csesssesonsscCassecedeceaes 
Occupational Compensation Survey .............sssee 
Occupational injuries and illnesses................::ssceee 


Productivity: 
OUAKETIY ADO PrOGUCIVILY .............s..ccecessercoseeeseses 
PAU SH APLOGUCLIVICY Neatceccasscscnssatsetcascssssaceaseedesnssenses 
Federal Government productivity ............csscesseeseeeee 
NUE ACLOM DLOGUCLLVITY:......0:..00.s<-casessscssrcesscesensesones 


Employment Projections .............ccccccccseeeneeees 


International data: 
Foreign labor statistics .............:cccseceees evap teetnes arene 
U.S. import and export price indexes .............. eee 
POTETOMIGITCCEINVESUMENL <.2sccceAicseossssensesscssscntscocesnes 


http://stats.bls.gov 
http://stats.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/regnhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/790home.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/nlshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oeshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/csxhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/comhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/Imrhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ocshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/gprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/mprhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/emphome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/flshome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/fdihome.htm 
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